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I. 


THE MINISTER OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY.* 


EK gather this morning to begin the duties of another 
academic year. The beauty of a bountiful nature, coming 

with gifts of sunshine and perfumed breezes and variegated land- 
scape, seems to us a type and confirmation of the glory of the 
kingdom we serve. As the greatest thing in our civilization is its 
store of moral ideals and productive moral forces, so the greatest 
among these are the inspirations communicated by Christianity. 
Above the State rises the kingdom of Christ, as the cathedral 
towers above the city. And the service of this kingdom, the 
illustration of its ideals, the communication to men of its moral 
forces, the advancement of its sweet and gentle control over the 
purposes and conduct of men, till the common life of the multi- 
tude, and even the public policies of the State, are swayed by its 
sceptre and made instrumental in the carrying out of its eternal 
and divine plans, seems to us the most glorious service in which a 
man can engage. The lofty conception of the whole design and 
the sweep of the whole onward progress glorify the commonest 
and most obscure service. The ministration by the bedside of 
some unknown and insignificant sufferer takes on meaning in our 
eyes under the interpretation given it by this larger view. We 
forget that most of us are called to the humblest labors. We 
view ourselves as parts of the most extended operations. We 
may be like the solitary picket, who waits in the darkness to 
repel some danger or notify some attack that never comes, or even 
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to die unable to perform the duty at the critical moment—it matters: 
not. We serve the King; and His cause, through us and thou- 
sands like us, is marching beneficently onward to bloodless and 
welcome victory. 

Our enthusiasm and joy we believe to be well founded. We 
shall go onward through the year with increasing satisfaction. 
We shall get glimpses of the glory of the service, learn the story 
of the old struggles and victories, gain maturer views of the pres-, 
ent seats and subjects of conflict, and accumulate preparation for 
our own coming responsibilities. Keeping the larger view of the 
field constantly in mind, we shall rejoice in the relations of the 
present and petty detail to the distant and satisfying whole. In 
exact proportion to ovr knowledge of the scheme of the kingdom 
and our sympathy with it will be our daily joy in our minutest 
duties. 

But there are those who would look upon these opening exer- 
cises of a theological seminary, were they here, with far different. 
feelings. These young men who gather to study for the Christian 
ministry, they would say, have misplaced their efforts and are. 
going forward to disappointment. They will find themselves 
superfluous in the century which is about to open. Already the 
signs of the failure of the Church are multiplying. Its youth are 
not coming forward to take the places of their elders. They are 
not found in its congregations, and they are not at heart in sympa- 
thy with its ideals. The progress of modern thought has dis- 
proved the exclusive claims of Christianity. All that is left of 
its system of doctrines is its ethics. This is better cultivated else- 
where, among the busy resorts of men more healthfully than in. 
the cloistered seclusion of sanctuaries. Modern life prefers the 
club to the church. The secular has more of the sympathy of 
the age than the ecclesiastical. State universities gain unlimited 
resources by popular acclamation, while Christian colleges are left. 
to beg in vain for anything more than the simplest and most rudi- 
mentary appliances. Missionary funds are falling off. The distant 
isles of the Pacific are attractive to men in these days of annexa- 
tion and territorial expansion as places of trade and locations for 
military and naval stations; but little is heard of their Christiani- 
zation in ecclesiastical circles, and absolutely nothing of it among 
the generality of men. Decay is written upon the portals of the 
Church. Its funds will fail, its costly buildings will be converted 
to other purposes, its work will pass to other agencies and be 
performed after other methods, and its ministry, in particular, will 
be abolished. For the young men who are turning their faces in 
these autumn days in so great numbers to the theological semi- 
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naries for a course of professional study there remains nothing but 
ultimate disappointment and profound chagrin in the now smiling 
and beckoning twentieth century. 

Believing, as we do, in the divine character of the Founder of 
Christianity, we shall not pay much heed to the gloomy prophecy 
of the passing of His Church. It may be that special trials 
stand before it. 1ts funds may be diminished, its forms of activity 
revolutionized, its ministry driven out, like the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, upon expeditions in which preaching alternates with manual 
labor, and popular adulation with persecution and frenzied vio- 
lence. Wealth and public influence may be succeeded by poverty 
and obscurity. But all this need not affect the true power of the 
Church nor delay its triumph. Nor will it. Rather, persecution 
will work purification; change of method, enlargement of influ- 
ence; voluntary assumption of poverty by God’s ministers, the 
purgation of their ranks, the simplification of their piety, the 
inflaming of their enthusiasm, the resistlessness of their onward 
march. The Christian soldiery will be found to have no less spirit 
and persistent courage than had the army before Santiago, when 
ambushes, and slaughter, and shelterless nights, and broiling sun 
and soaking rains, reeking ditch water for drink and scanty and 
nauseating rations for food, fortifications ordinarily impregnable, 
and a gallant enemy, only fired their determination and made their 
unrelenting advance irresistible. 

But this is not all of ourreply to pessimistic onlookers. Wrong 
as we believe the prophecy which they make of the outcome, what 
they say of the present state of things deserves our attention. 
The Christian Church undoubtedly faces at this time, when the 
nineteenth century is giving place to the twentieth, a serious con- 
dition. Both the environment of the Church and ‘its own interior 
state belong to this condition. Society is changing, the public 
demands made on the Church modifying, and the attitude of the 
general public toward the Church altering ; and all these indicate 
the necessity of corresponding change in the Church, where they do 
not portend disaster or threaten, like the rumblings of the incipi- 
ent avalanche, an overwhelming destruction. But parallel with 
this, the Church is undergoing internal and self-originated modifi- _ 
cation. There is a ferment within it. If there is rejection of the 
traditional theology ky the world outside the Church, there is 
criticism of every established belief within the Church. We 
live in a time of transition, and thought is not yet ripened under 
the rays of a sun that seems almost new in the strange atmos- 
phere which has settled down about us. The Church must, there- 

fore, ask the question, What am I to hold fast at this present 
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time? What are the convictions I must have and maintain as 
essential to any success under any and all conditions that may 
come? What are the ideas, what the special mental equipment 
required in the ministry for the dawning century ? 

These are the questions suggested by the internal phenomena of 
the Church, by its own criticism of its ideas and formulated theol- 
ogies. Passing by all those other questions suggested from 
without, I wish to try to answer these—to throw some light, if 
possible, on the ultimate positions of Christian thought, which 
ean never be given up and are always fundamenta!, but which are 
specially emphasized by the circumstances of the times as essen- 
tial to the equipment which we must seek to gain in this theologi- 
eal seminary for the ministry of the new century, greater, without 
doubt, than any through which the world or the Church has yet 
passed. 

In reply to these questions I remark, first : 

I. The successful minister of the new century must believe in the 
soundness and intellectual value of normal Christian experience. 

One of the remarkable and encouraging features of the present 
day is the general participation which we observe in theological 
discussion. The student of natural science forsakes his laboratory 
ever and again to set down the conclusions to which he has been 
led as to the existence of a God, or the immortality of the soul. 
The philosopher turns aside from Kant to read Augustine. The 
litterateur discusses ‘‘ dogma or literature,’ and under this head 
is found propounding a theory of the origin and authority of the 
Bible. Theologians welcome this general participation in their 

universal and intelligent interest in religious things. The phe- 

~special work, for it is a main object of their labors to create a 
nomenon cited, so far as it goes, is a welcome proof of their suc- 
cess. But it is equally remarkable how often the discussion seems 
to start from un-Christian premises and to move in an un-Christian 
path. It is not necessary to emphasize here the fact that it often 
contradicts fundamental Christian ideas, for this is well done if 
those ideas are believed to be wrong; but it often furnishes proofs 
of a quite complete ignorance of such ideas, and a consequent lack 
of equipment for their debate, as melancholy as it is surprising in 
an age which boasts of a knowledge well-nigh universal and reck- 
ons an acquaintance, and even a sympathetic acquaintance, with 
the labors of all one’s predecessors an indispensable prerequisite 
to the scientific discussion of any topic. 

I shall not detain this audience by the amplification of the 
thought that the first business of the minister is to know the sys- 
tem wliich he represents and is endeavoring to propagate. Nor is 
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it necessary, at least in this seminary and in the circles of the 
churches that it more immediately serves, to emphasize the pos- 
session of a Christian experience as an indispensable condition 
of effective ministerial service—yes, the great, if not sole, indis- 
pensable condition of evangelistic activity. Only one who knows 
by experience the pressure of sin and the immeasurable relief 
when its burden is let fall at the foot of the Cross can have the 
vivid sense of the reality of the process of salvation which shall 
furnish him colors and forms with which to paint their true condi- 
tion to dying men, or stir his soul to the eloquence which shall 
move them to repentance. 

But more than this is needed at the juncture made by the transi- 
tion to a new century teeming with such problems as will fill the 
twentieth. The denials, distortions and unconscious misrepresen- 
tations of Christian experience with which coming discussions are 
to abound must be met by the affirmation of that experience as 
one of the ultimate and unquestionable facts of the case. As the 
psychologist cannot go back of the datum of sensation, nor ques- 
tion the experience by which to every object of the external world 
there is attributed by the mind the quality of color, so there are 
data of Christianity back of which the theologian cannot go, but 
which he must explain. Any failure to deal successfully with 
them is, so far forth, his failure as a Christian thinker. 

Evidently there can be no, such affirmation unless the minister 
himself firmly grasps the truth he affirms. When Christianity is 
presented in false lights it will not be enough simply to say, 
Christianity is not so and so, for Christian experience is quite 
otherwise. The rejoinder may be made that Christian experience 
has no objective value; that it is nothing but a collection of con- 
fused feelings and uncritical opinions, as worthless for scientific 
discussion as the notions of the common people about chemistry 
or the common current objections to evolution in natural history ; 
that, therefore, it is to be replaced by those experiences in refer- 
ence to religion which are common to the race, and have in their 
universality the best evidence of normality, and derive their high 
value from the unflagging criticism to which they have been sub- 
jected in the long-extended history of thinking man as well as in 
the briefer but more accurate labors of modern investigators. The 
rejoinder will therefore be an appeal to science, to the accurate 
methods which the whole nineteenth century has been preparing, 
and which the twentieth will prize and emphasize as her peculiar 
excellence, just as she will light her streets and propel her cars 
by the electricity which is brought to her ready exploited and_ 
which constitutes a part of her birthright. Science must be met | 
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with science, and it must be successfully maintained that Christian 
experience is sound and intellectually valuable, a source of genu- 
ine theological information, an ultimate fact to be made account 
of. But this can only be done as it is possible for the minister to 
show by accurate methods that Christian experience has those 
characteristics which bring it under the category of definite and 
ascertainable fact. 

Our contention, therefore, advances far beyond those earlier 
mentioned positions, that the minister must know what Christi- 
anity is, and have an experimental foundation for this knowledge. 
He must have analyzed his experience scientifically. He must 
interpret it in the terms of modern psychology and metaphysics. 
He must know what is matter of immediate consciousness and 
what the product of inference. He must discriminate between 
the universal elements of it and the personal elements, possibly 
confined to his own bosom. He must also know how much of it 
is merely human, so as to be found more or less definitely in the 
breast of every human being, and how much of it is conditioned 
upon moral prerequisites which but a limited number can supply. 
In other words, he must have analyzed what he deems the peculiar 
and distinctive experiences of the converted man till he is capa- 
ble of exhibiting their perfect agreement in form and logical nature 


with all other normal experiences of humanity, their distinctive 


? in distinction from 


only in their matter—in the fact, that is, that they have 
reference to objects, and result from contact with subjects, which 
lie outside the ordinary life in the same way as the belts of Jupi- 
ter and the continents of Mars do not enter into the mental life of 
the man who has never opened an astronomy or peered through a 
telescope. He must vindicate, in an age of specialization such as 
that soon to be ushered in, the right of the Christian as an 
expert to testify of his specialty upon the same terms as the geol- 
ogist and electrician of theirs. 

I would not move too long here in the region of the abstract 
but illustrate my meaning by an example or two from current 
discussions. They will be even intensified in the coming future 
upon which our gaze is now fixed. 

The whole drift of the popular evolutionary philosophy of 
things is toward a view of sin that is merely negative. Sin 
becomes an incident of the evolutionary process, the necessary 
condition, it may be, of progress, but something essentially the 
product of the environment, and falling under the category of the 
undesirable, or the imperfect, or the defective, or the preparatory, 
and not of the perverse, the guilty and the ill-deserving. It, does 


elements appearing peculiar or ‘‘ Christian,’ 
“* human,”’ 
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not belong in the realm of the voluntary, as the object of repent- 
ance, the occasion of self-condemnation, the source of punitive ill. 
It is no rupture of the designed moral order, but is as inevitable 
and essential to the scheme of things as the struggle for existence 
itself. It is to be avoided by the intelligent as other mistakes are 
to be avoided; but essentially, sin is nothing different from the 
error of plunging the hand into the fire, and its ultimate punish- 
ment is logically indistinguishable from the burning which follows 
that heedless act. 

The trouble with this view is that it is unalterably opposed to 
human experience, especially as that is clarified and intensified in 
the Christian by the processes of regeneration. The fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity—that men are lost sinners, not merely like 
sheep stumbling as they make their way in the gathering darkness 
toward the fold, but lost from the way and in danger of eternal 
failure to find it—is no mere dogma imposed by an external tribunal 
in consequence of an arbitrary authority in the religious sphere, 
but a fact of direct experience. This involves, first, the testi- 
mony of the conscience which is alike in every man awakened to 
moral issues, and affirms obligation (of which sin is the rupture) 
within us with all the glory and majesty which shine in the 
starry heavens above us. The voice of conscience proclaiming 
the guilt of sin is perfectly clear; but it will require a mastery of 
the processes of psychological analysis for the minister to attain 
such a vision of its unobscured brightness that no contradiction 
can confuse him and dim its lustre. Here the brunt of his reply 
to current errors as to sin will lie. What is common to all men, 
though elementary in character and partial in scope, must supply 
the answer made to those who do not pass beyond to the speciti- 
cally Christian experiences. But those further experiences are 
also to be drawn upon. If they are to have any proving power, 
it must be shown, as it can be, that they are in strict accord with 
universal experience in the principles upon which they proceed. 
The force of heredity as experienced by the Christian is nothing 
different from the same force as observed in any department of 
life. The law of habit, by which sin becomes controlling and 
perpetuates its control, is the same law that reigns in every sphere 
into which the will enters as a factor. The devious avenues of 
temptation, the subtleties of approach which moral evil knows. 
how to contrive, the half conscious but portentous choices which. 
the will puts forth, are all elements of the moral: situation which 
impress their importance upon the struggling Christian; but they. 
have their analogues in every man’s history, if not their direct 
exemplifications. The argument for the Christian doctrine of sin 
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is an argument from universal human experience. It is essential 
that the minister of the coming decades know how to handle it. 

When thus thoroughly comprehended, Christian experience will 
be more, than a necessary and effective weapon against false 
theologies arrayed against Christianity—it will be the support of 
the Christian himself. The minister of the next century will need 
what all of his predecessors have found necessary, the certainty of 
independent and well-grounded knowledge of religious truth for 
himself. Nothing will be so certain to him as that which he 
knows by experience. And if the conflict should deepen, as 
some think it will, if all the dark prophecy which was rehearsed 
in the opening of these remarks should be fulfilled, if the new 
minister of the modern age, like ancient Paul at the beginning, 
is to march through ranks, not now of mocking Greeks and per- 
secuting Jews, but of contemptuous naturalists and supercilious 
philosophers, then to be able to say with the great Christian 
apostle and martyr, ‘‘ I know,’’ ‘I am persuaded,’’ ‘‘ I say the 
truth, my conscience bearing me witness,” will be to have the 
secret of unquenchable and victorious persistence in the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. For, as it was in the polished and unbelieving 
ancient world, the message which in fact renovates the soul, and 
thus exhibits itself in possession of the supreme, the divine power, 
the moral, will be received by a multitude of those who in simple 
honesty confess the greatest human need, the need of spiritual 
purity. 

I was to cite another example, but warned by the waning 
sands, I combine it with the development of a second element of 
the intellectual equipment of the coming model minister, that 

II. He must have a firm grasp of the idea of the supernatural in 
religion. 

The antagonistic forces of the opening century meet in focus 
upon the idea of the supernatural. The whole present century, 
since Lavoisier first isolated oxygen and founded modern chemistry 
at the close of the last, has been engaged in establishing and then 
in defining the idea of law. It is now conceived to prevail not 
merely in the region of material nature, but in society, in the 
operations of the human intellect, and even in the motions of the 
will. The idea of miracle, which had been attacked long before, 
has been declared impossible as if by the consensus of modern 
naturalists, historians and philosophers. And then the attack has 
been directed to the supernatural in the more general and elastic 
use of that term. The incarnation, as the apex and crown of the 
miraculous apparatus of Christianity, must, of course, fail with 
the miraculous in general, if not more objectionable and more 
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immediately vulnerable than other miracles for its stupendous 
character. Even revelation is held to be untenable. Not a trace 
of the personal and immediate touch of God upon humanity is to 
be left by the obliterating sweep of a principle which reduces 
every act under its appropriate law, and thus makes every exercise 
of the divine force general and impersonal. From this point of 
view, religion is no longer the communion of the finite with the 
infinite personality, of man with God, of the child with its Father, 
but only the devout intellectual recognition by man of the ulti- 
mate principle of all things, personal possibly in its own nature, 
but sustaining only impersonal relations with us. Not every anti- 
Christian thinker of the coming years will hold all these positions, 
advancing with logical consequence to the last conzlusions in- 
volved; but this will be the outcome, this the burning focus-point 
of the converging rays of what is sometimes called modern 
* light.” ay 
Christians have another philosophy. The most striking peculi- 
arity of their position when viewed in contrast to that of a univer- 
salized naturalism may be exemplified in their personal relations 
to Jesus Christ ; and in Him as an example we may view the nec- 
essary elements of Christian supernaturalism. 
The ultimate Christian act, that of faith, is expressed by the 
Fourth Gospel with the phrase ‘‘ to believe 1N Jesus Christ.” 
The Christian does not contemplate his Master as a prophet simply, 
whose word he is to receive or to whose personal stimulus oper- 
ating upon his sluggish and perverse nature he has responded. 
From Christ has proceeded, rather, the specifically divine gifts ; 
for nothing greater can be given to man by God than the forgive- 
ness of his sins and adoption into the household of the Father, and 
these are the exact things which Jesus Christ conveys. In fact, 
Christ is everything to the Christian which God can be within the 
sphere of his personal experience. It is to Christ that those influ- 
ences are to be historically traced which initiate conversion, and 
which the Christian refers to God on account of their infinite char- 
acteristics. The truth by which he is sanctified and which is min- 
istered by the Holy Spirit is the truth revealed by Christ. So 
that the voice of experience speaks for the divinity with which, 
since the time when Thomas cried ‘t My Lord and my God,’’ the 
theology and the worship of His Church has seen the lowly form 
of the Son of Man glorified. The utterance of this experience 
may be condensed for our present purpose, I think, into two par- 
ticulars—that in the fundamental operations proceeding in the 
Christian’s soul God is personally operative, and that God is thus 
operative through His divine Son, Jesus Christ. So much of the 
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supernatural is necessary to the message of the Gospel. Whether 
this healing of the sick or that marvelous deliverance of God’s 
people is to be regarded as strictly miraculous or not, the coming 
minister needs less imperatively to be certain. The proof of the 
miraculous may properly be made to depend largely upon the 
estimate put upon Christ’s person; for it is easier to advance 
from the marvelous and divine personality of the Being whose 
supernatural redemption is experienced in the very soul of the 
reasoner to his marvelous works, as the natural and well-nigh 
inevitable outflow of that personality, than to mount from mira- 
cles which demand a preliminary and perhaps difficult proof to 
divinity. But the divine personal touch in the world, and the 
divine object of faith in Jesus Christ, these things the minister 
must know. . 

The antagonism already existing and certain to be characteristic 
of the next following years is the harder to meet on the side of 
subtle and often unconscious influence, and the easier to meet in 
the field of open discussion, for one and the same reason—that it 
is the product of a state of mind, an impression, a silent assump- 
tion, rather than the result of profound reasoning. This is mani- 
fest even when it appears before us in the garb of an historical 
discourse. The latest work of Dr. James Martineau, The Seat of 
Authority in Religion, is an illustration in point. This writer, who 
seems to have drunk deeply of the ethical spirit of our Master, 
though he has not been able to abandon the purely naturalistic 
ground, denies not only the atoning work of Christ, and with 
logical consequence [is divine nature, but pushes his destructive 
analysis so far as to disclaim for Him any participation in the idea 
that He was the expected Jewish Messiah, or any responsibility 
for it—an idea which, says Dr. Martineau, ‘‘ has corrupted the 
interpretation of the Old Testament, and degraded the sublimest 
literature of the ancient world into a book of magic and a tissue 
of riddles,’’ and ‘‘ has spoiled the very composition of the New 
Testament.”* If not even the Messiah, Jesus can be only an 
extraordinary prophet in Dr. Martineau’s opinion ; and this is what 
he finds Him to be. But when we ask for the grounds of so 
sweeping a modification of traditional Christian ideas, we begin to 
see light. The historical character of every professedly historical 
book of the New Testament is denied, and often for reasons that 
leave out of the consideration some of the most remarkable 
phenomena. The closing decade of the first century is, even 
according to Harnack, ‘‘ saturated with Johannine thought ;’’ but 
Dr. Martineau, in putting the date of John late in the second cen- 


* Op cit., page 329 (edit. of 1891, the third). 
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tury, pays no attention to this significant fact. The truth as to 
Jesus, he says, can be extracted even from the first three Gospels 
only by ‘ critical combinations.’’ He has his own conception of 
the starting-point of such criticism, of the position which gives 
the key to the rest; and this is, of course, substantially his view 
of Christ, the subjective result of all his reading and reflection, 
the reflected image, to which the mirror of his own mind has con- 
tributed no undecisive elements of magnitude and form. With 
some other point of view and consequently differing conception 
the result would be altogether different: with the conception 
created by the ordinary Christian’s personal contact with the living 
and reigning Christ, it is one of well-nigh polar antagonism. Cer- 
tainly, by such a method anything could be made out, and there- 
fore it makes out nothing. It is, in truth, an atmosphere we here 
encounter, a critical tendency of the times, a secret underground 
current flowing from glaciers on distant and unknown mountains 
and long buried in the sands of trackless deserts, which has here 
come to the surface, and it bears the chill of its icy and untrodden 
fastness home. As history, or science, or philosophy, the argu- 
mentation of such thinkers may be met and answered; but as a 
state of mind, who shall meet it if he is not of another mind, freely 
but fully and unalterably of THIS mind, that in Christ are ‘‘ hid- 
den all the treasures of the wisdom and knowledge ’’ of God? 
How fully it is an impression, to be met only by a conviction 
tounded upon the well-considered reasons of a scientifically com- 
prehended Christian experience, is very well illustrated in the 
religious history of George John Romanes. This eminent Eng- 
lishman, editor of Nature, and an authority in natural history, was 
for twenty-five years voluntarily excluded from the communion of 
the English Churel: in which he was born, by religious unbelief. 
For that long period he found it impossible to pray. He was the 
victim of an impression-—the impression that God, if there were a 
God, would not hear, or at ary rate would not answer, prayer. Most 
of the time he seems to have been a theoretical atheist, since he 
found a necessity for ascribing every natural event to some cause IN 
nature, and found such natural causes sufficient to account for the 
event. But at last he came to have a vision of another sort and 
gained a new impression. He came to see how a cause IN nature 
does not exclude a cause alove nature,* and thus understood how 
events might be linked in an occasional concatenation below, while 
deriving their efficient causative-force from God above. And then 
he began to pray, and found himself soon in the communion of his 
mother-Church. The Christian aryument was ripe and complete long 


* Thoughts on Religion, p. 128. 
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before this, but it did not convince him. In that letter of the mis- 
sionary Gulick which was one of the principal moving causes in 
Romanes’ change of attitude, * there is nothing new to the Christian 
thinker. The answer to the denier of a divine cause of nature is, 
to be sure, complete ; but it is no more so than when rendered by 
a hundred Christian apologists before, since Asa Gray introduced 
Darwinianism to the American public with similar lines of apolo- 
getic thought.+ But Romanes gota new vision. He respected 
Mr. Gulick’s ‘‘ extraordinary analytical powers of thought,’’} and 
received hospitably from him a conception that he had previ- 
ously rejected. Thus passed over him a change, as if one should 
emerge from the heated atmosphere of the desert, filled with the 
illusions of mirage, where lakes of pure water seem to reflect 
the images of trees which embower their banks but where no 
refreshment could be found for the confused brain and the weary 
and fainting frame. into some mountain gorge filled with the 
luxuriant growth of vegetation watered by the unfailing abun- 
dance of glacier-fed streams. His brow grew cool and his heart 
stilled its feverish beats. He seemed to be in a new world. 

In face of intangible opposition of this sort, the Christian will 
do well to hold fast to his belief in the supernatural. It is cer- 
tain to him from his own experience, for God in the processes of 
conversion and sanctification personally touches his soul. The 
external world, with its articulated life, form depending on form 
and adjusted to promote and reward such dependence, and with all 
its wealth of contrivance by which a continuous plan runs through 
it and hastens toward a far-off goal of perfection, speaks of an 
animating mind anda guiding providence. Man himself, from 
the moment when he begins to be ‘‘ curiously wrought in the 
lowest parts of the earth ’’ to the end of his physical develop- 
ment, speaks no less clearly of a supreme mind presiding in the 
realization of a plan which no individual atom can know, but to 
which their combined motions are all necessary exactly as they 
are. And human history—the rise and fall of nations; the burial 
of civilizations, that others may rise upon them ; the selection of 
worthy and helpful ideas and their communication to successors of 
their discoverers over the chasms of lapsed centuries and diversity 
of races and buried and forgotten languages; the introduction of 
new forces when the old are spent; and the creation upon the 
basis of a long-preparing and slowly-spreading Christianity of a 
civilization such as the twentieth century is to possess—not an 
ultimate civilization, but by its very history a prophecy and pre- 


* Bib. Sac., vol. liii (1896), p. 7Off. 
+t See his Dariwiniana. } Bib. Sac , ibidem, p. 165. 
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paration of something ultimate ; the dawn with the century of the 
hope of ‘‘ peace and good-will among men,’’ as of the drawing 
on of some far-off consummation—this human history is the field 
of God’s operations! The Christian does well to hold fast on such 
grounds to his idea of the supernatural; but, more, he does what 
he must do, if he is to carry into the new century the sweet and 
saving influences which have led and inspired and also saved our 
own. If our young men, now in this school and in other schools 
of sacred learning, cannot carry them, all is indeed lost ; but they 
can carry them, and under God’s grace augment them and inten- 
sify them ; and they WILL. 

But, finally : 

III. The minister equipped for the impending conflicts will be-' 
lieve firmly in Biblical revelation. 

The naturalistic religion of the day flatters itself that it has 
found a new and “ reasonable’’ basis for itself in the substitution 
of the religious reflection of man for the revelation of God. This 
movement marks a recoil from the extremest forms of naturalism, 
which deny God and all intelligence in the creation and develop- 
ment of the universe. It has a God; and it adds to this elemental 
conception a body of doctrines, embracing his fatherhood and 
man’s consequent brotherhood, and the freedom of man’s moral 
nature, and that body of ethical principles upon which all classes 
ot thinkers are reasonably well united. But all this, the central 
portion and vitalizing substance of Christianity as they deem it, 
they understand to have been derived by the unaided mind of 
man reflecting on the facts of his own nature and of the world, 
passing from kindling thought to thought, now deviating from the 
path when led by some will-o’-the-wisp, now regaining it as the 
true light flashed again upon his vision, and advancing from age 
to age and nation to nation by a course ever tending upward till 
his present height was gained. Above this they catch glimpses 
of other heights. And as upon some mountain range, the traveler 
from every successive summit which he reaches gains a view of 
one still higher, till the pastures of the upland yield to the rocky 
slopes of the higher hills, and above these tower the last, highest, 
and snow-clad peaks, so they believe the same process of unaided 
human reflection is to carry them to the highest summits attainable 
by finite thinking, and leave them in the perfect whiteness of the 
immediate presence of the infinite God. 

Why not? Electricity is always about us, and it has made 
itself known to man by gradual processes in which his simple 
reflection has led him from point to point. He observed that a 
piece of amber rubbed exerted an attractive force upon light 
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bodies like bits of pith. Then other bodies were shown to pos- 
sess the same property when rubbed. Then the ‘‘ fluid’’ thus 
generated was gathered in jars. Then it was identified with the 
lightning. Then it was found generable by other methods—by 
chemical action, by heat, with magnets, etc. Then its réverse 
powers to induce other chemical action, to produce heat, and 
create magnets were developed ; and here at last was the modern 
science and art of electricity in full bloom. Why may not 
thinkers have found out God after the same manner? Is the 
physical result less reliable than the religious? And is it any 
less remote from the original furniture of man’s mind? Is not 
such a view of the process most in accord with what we know of 
law in every other realm of nature and life ? 

This is philosophy ; but with philosophy the twenticth century 
will ever join critical history as a handmaid, and we may already 
hear her voice in this contention. The new science of Compara- 
tive Religion has something to say. ‘‘ The idea of revelation is 
nothing peculiar to Christianity,’ she informs us. ‘‘ Every 
religion has had its prophets who believed that they came into 
immediate contact with divinity as sincerely as the Hebrew 
prophets did. Christian thinkers might say, so long as they 
knew little of heathen religions, that their priests and soothsayers 
were mere jugglers and deceivers; but in the light of modern 
knowledge, which has illuminated the darkness of epochs in the 
remotest past, we know that the doctrines of many of these sup- 
posed impostors were worthy of elevated spirits, and belong in the 
same category as those of the Hebrew teachers. The doctrine 
raises the soothsayer near the level of the prophet, and the 
prophet’s belief of his immediate inspiration sinks almost to the 
level of the necromancer’s claim; while a comprehensive view of 
the whole course of human religious history renders it indisputably 
homogeneous, the same struggle to learn of God going on in all 
the ages, conducted in the same method by the same intellectual 
appliances, and gaining gradually a body of knowledge in which 
the contribution of every people has some place, and which forms, 
with Christianity added, one great, magnificent and spacious tem- 
ple, in which all humanity worships.’’ Thus history in support of 
philosophy. 

But in every general view of history there is danger of neglect- 
ing determinative details. What shall decide the general result 
of the broad review is often furnished by the original. impression 
with which the historian begins it. And here we can trace with 
no doubtful certainty the points of that naturalistic theory which 
we have before noted, and breathe the prejudice-laden atmosphere 
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of that region which we have already traversed. A view of 
details, as history gives them, without the bias of the theory, does 
not seem to yield the results of this philosophical history. 

What had become of the elevated doctrines of Egypt when 
Israel was emerging out of her long struggle, in the days of her 
prophets, into a fuller realization of what it meant to be the 
people of the living God? What impress did India or China or 
Egypt leave upon the actual progress of the world toward better 
conditions? What has been the character of Mohammedanism 
as read in the light of burning libraries and traced by the bloody 
trail left by her ravaging armies, and heard in the shrieks and 
groans of the massacred multitudes cut down by her sword from 
the days of the Caliph Omar to those of the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid? With all its confessed defects, the religion of revela- 
tion, from the days of Abraham to those of the compassionate 
and devout Captain Philip, stands like a beacon in the howling 
storm, like a snow-crowned and heaven-lit mountain peak in the 
midst of the marshes and pestilential vapors of a wilderness, the 
one hope of the world, the one system of pure thought, the one 
hiding-place of a divine power which can redeem man, still his 
passions, contro] his course, expel the bestial elements from his 
nature and make him a man, a citizen of heaven while a denizen 
of this world, the creator of a civilization founded upon law, equal 
justice to all and common interest in the universal good, such as 
is the civilization which we who have wrought in the past are 
handing down to you, young men, who already feel in your veins 
the flow of a proud mastery of the future. 

Nor is it a fact that the religion of Israel stands in the line of a 
natural development from an Arabian tribal faith, as this history 
claims. It begins with an unique monotheism, which can only 
be degraded to a ‘‘ henotheism’’ by a criticism which sets at 
defiance objective testimony in favor of the foregone conclusion 


of a subjective assumption. Unless the records are so corrupt as , 
to be completely worthless, they cannot be made to yield the’ 


demanded product ; and if they are to be interpreted from a stand- 
point suggested by the personal caprice of the critic, they can 
give no picture of the past which any other person than he has 
the least reason for accepting. Infinitely more probable is the 
view which the plain meaning of the ancient Scriptures conveys— 
that God spake to men and revealed His will; that sinful men 
heard carelessly and obeyed slowly, relapsed from positions once 
gained and fell before temptations once understood and overcome ; 
but that, recalled by prophecy and the discipline of events, they 
came gradually to understand and embrace more heartily what 
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God had always meant; and that they were thus prepared for 
further communications of divine knowledge, and even for ‘‘ apoe- 
alypses ’’ of which Dr. Martineau speaks so slightingly. 

The youthful minister faced by these new-century objections 
may derive legitimate comfort from one assertion of Dr. Mar- 
tineau. He says: ‘‘ It is beyond the power of man to lift him- 
self: he can only prevent himself from sinking.” He speaks of 
the ‘‘ divine initiative ’’ in the education of the human race, which 
to give ‘‘is the divine part; to fling it away and forget it, or to 
follow it up the glorious ascent, is the human.’’* To find such 
statements in the midst of a pure naturalism, as is Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s, is as surprising and as enriching as to unearth an uncut 
diamond beneath the pavement of a city’s street. We might be 
content to let the matter rest there. ‘‘ The divine initiative,” 
then, is the beginning of every elevation of man, is it? When 
man first saw that ‘‘ the Lord was one God,’’ that was an impulse 
from above, was it? With every successive discovery till God 
stood forth before the vision of faith as the infinite Father, there 
had been divine touch and answering impression? Then, in the 
thoughts of man God was truly revealing Himself—that is, unveil- 
ing His person—and the growing conception was God’s work in the 
soul. If that is so, we have the central point of the circle of 
divine truth, or better one of the foci, from which, like an ellipse, 
its whole circumference may be traced, when once the other is algo 
given. 

For there is another focus, of which this focus may be inter- 
preted as the promise and pledge. We have not passed out of 
the region of the subjective by means of this principle alone. 
Truth could then only authenticate itself to him who got the 
vision of it for himself: less gifted minds would be left to the 
darkness of an unlighted sanctuary. God might be there, but 
they could have little assurance of it. The divine ‘* promise ’’ on 
which the pious soul has leaned from the days of him who 
‘* believed God,” and which has been the objective hold and stay 
of the tempted and afflicted ‘‘ when heart and flesh failed,”’ that 
can have no meaning till something more is given. Objective 
promise demands objective revelation, and this is not added to the 
other till the subjective revelation is converted for the recipient 
soul itself into an objective, and till, in some way, the seer is con- 
verted into the prophet, and the man in whose soul the secret of 
God is becomes the messenger of God, and until with the message 
God joins its authentication. Then first is there objective and 
sufficient revelation, such as Jesus gave when He healed the man 


* Seat of Authority, pp. 107-116. 
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born blind, and to which He appealed when He said, ‘‘ If ye 
believe not me, [and what other seer could give such reason as He 
for personal trust ?] believe the works.’’ Christianity as an histori- 
cal magnitude, as a great world-embracing and world-renovating 
power, demands an adequate cause, capable of explaining its 
effects. However ingenious the theories of religious progress by 
the development of natural insight or by merely subjective reve- 
lation may be, they fail in this—and the failure is fatal—they fail 
to give an adequate explanation of the EFFECTS of the Christian 
religion. Dr. Martineau’s platform for the heavy artillery of the 
on-moving kingdom of God is as disproportinate to the projectiles 
cast and the results produced as would be a catamaran to a thir- 
teen-inch gun. 

The minister equipped for the impending conflicts will, therefore, 
believe firmly in the Biblical revelation. Those conflicts of the 
future, like them of the past, will be about the city of Man-soul. 
Men are to be won to accept the truth and to become actual Chris- 
tians. They are to be led to know the truth and decide 
upon duty amid actual issues, suggested and reénforced by 
the perplexities of business and politics, of social relations and 
family life. They are to be sustained in right courses under ter- 
rible temptations, subtle and great. They are to be furnished 
with a refuge in distress when ‘‘ all the waves and billows’? ot 
divine providence go over them. And for all this the old Bible 
can furnish the only armor and artillery which experience has 
proved to be proof against penetration by hostile missiles and 
capable of persistent and effective execution in return. The 
intellectual contest cannot be concluded without the ddea of an 
objective revelation, of which the Bible furnishes the only worthy 
and acceptable exampie ; but the actual contest, the true joining 
of the real and concrete forces of the campaign, can never be 
terminated till the oLD Book, with its simple but profoundly true 
story of sin, ruin, helplessness, divine remedy, salvation, sanctifica- 
tion and heaven, is unsheathed, and the flashing blade of the 
‘¢ sword’ of the Spirit, which is the word of God,’’ be found to 
have all its old, age-tried keenness and temper. It is not neces- 
sary to understand all the secrets of the divine truth—who does ? 
—to use it. The child who touched the electric button at Hell 
Gate knew little of the winding labyrinths piercing the rocks 
beneath the waters, or of the tons of explosives stored in those 
excavated magazines; but she touched it! and in an instant the 
fire of the electric current had run its course through all those 
devious windings, found out every waiting monster of destruction, 
and flung the hidden reefs and jagged destroyers of human life, 
2 
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in a last agony, into an everlasting imprisonment far beneath the 
waters, which in a moment more rolled in undisturbed placidity 
over the scene. But to know where the divine power reposes, 
and how to set it free in its work of renovation by the destruction 
of every hidden threat to the eternal life, that will be indispen- 
sably necessary to the minister of the twentieth century as to all 
those that have gone before. 

To the attainment of these convictions, of the intellectual 
worth of Christian experience, of the reality of the supernatural, 
of the objective revelation of God in the Bible, let this year be 
devoted by professors and students! And may the God of wis- 
dom and of all grace add His blessing thereto, without which all 
the labor of man is in vain. 

OAKLAND, CAL. FRANK H. Foster. 





II. 
ULTRAMONTANISM IN CANADA. 


EK have recently had some interesting and instructive pages 
added to the history of Romanism in Canada. Jesuitism 
and its codrdinate system, Ultramontanism, have been making 
their claims and their influence felt by characteristic ways and 
means. The two are distinct. Though often harmoniously coéper- 
ative, they are often competitive rivals for place and power, and 
have been more than once in deadly antagonism. A brief review 
of the past will aid comprehension. The Society of Jesus was 
instituted soon after the Reformation with the special aim of the 
extirpation of Protestantism. Ere long its aims were widened to 
include the subjugation of the whole world to the Church of 
Rome. For this end it sought, with a devotion which shrank from 
no sacrifice, the propagation of the tenets of the Church, the 
monopoly of education, the subordination of civil to ecclesiastical 
authority; and did not hesitate to attempt domination over the Pope 
himself, if for any cause he was found to obstruct its unscrupulous 
and restless schemes. Hence the fluctuations of friendship and 
enmity between these two systems in the religious history of the 
Province of Quebec, both as a colony of France and a dependency 
of Britain. In France the national Catholic Church never ceased 
to contend for what were known as ‘ Gallican liberties,’’ involv- 
ing a large measure of independence of Rome, with ecclesiastical 
self-government under the headship of the sovereign, somewhat 
as in the Established Church of England. The king and the 
bishops alike resented and resisted interference from ‘‘ beyond the 
mountains.’’ These strained relations reached a crisis about the 
time of the British conquest of Canada in 1760. 

Ten years before, the Jesuits had obtained a royal charter allow- 
ing them to acquire and hold property in Canada, though not, be 
it noted, as ordinary citizens, but as a community for religious or 
educational purposes. Just after the conquest and before the terms 
of cession were adjusted came for the second time a decree of sup- 
pression and expulsion in France. In Britain they had no legal stand- 
ing whatever; and in the negotiations, unfriended by France and 
feared and distrusted by Britain, we need not wonder that, while 
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harshness and injustice are absent, little consideration was shown be- 
yond the dictates of humanity regulated by public interests. The 
transactions of the period are full of significance in their relation 
to the recent religio-political controversy in Canada. Their con- 
sideration will show that the claims to which our time-serving 
politicians gave obsequious, though reluctant, response were as 
baseless as they were bold. Violation of the terms of capitula- 
tion and of the treaty of cession were loudly asserted, while the 
fact is that the slight shadow of foundation on which these claims 
were built arose from the acts of grace extended by the British 
Crown. The conditions of these were treated with the same 
indifference shown to similar favors previously extended to them 
in France, the result in the latter case being that for years their 
titles were refused registration by the Parliament of Paris and 
were, as we have seen, eventually canceled. This, combined with 
the fact that the property was not held by individual citizens, but 
by an alien in a foreign land, the Father-General of the Order at 
Rome, rendered the title dependent upon royal grace, and we do 
not wonder that grace took the form of special terms on condition 
of clearing out bag and baggage, and that this favor was tempo- 
rary, pending the definitive treaty soon to follow and any subse- 
quent legislation which might be found desirable and proper. 

Mr. Lindsey* informs us that at the capitulaiion of Quebec, in 
Articles on some of which those friends of the Jesuits, Mr. Mer- 
cier, Premier of Quebec, and Sir John Thompson, Minister of Jus- 
tice for the Dominion, both Roman Catholics, laid great stress, 
the French negotiator asked for the inhabitants the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, that the ecclesiastical and religious houses should receive protection, and the 
bishop the right to the free exercise of his functions, ‘‘till the possession of Can- 
ada shall have been decided by treaty between His Most Christian Majesty and 
His Britannic Majesty.’? The request was granted substantially, though in differ- 
ent words ; the limitation as to time was the same that had been asked for. 
Article ii provides: 

That the inhabitants shall be allowed to remain (conservés) in possession of their 

houses, goods, effects and privileges. 
This applies to individuals, not to Communities or Orders. Arti- 
cle xxxiv extends these privileges to Communities and priests, and 
might be construed to include Jesuits, were not these with others 
specially dealt with in Article xxxv, viz.: 

If the canons, priests, missionaries, priests of the Seminary of St. Sulpice, as well 
as the Jesuits and Recollets, choose to go to France, a passage shall be granted them 
in His Britannic Majesty’s ships, and they shall all have leave to sell, in whole or 


in part, the estates and movables which they possess in the colonies, either to the 
French or to the English, without the least hindrance or obstacle from the British 





* Rome in Canada, by Chas. Lindsey, Second Ed. Intro., p. xxvii, 89. 
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Government. They may take with them, or send to France, the produce of what 
nature so ever it be, or of the said goods sold, paying the freight as mentioned in 
the xxvi article. And such of the said priests as choose to go this year shall be vic- 
tualed during the passage at the expense of His Britannic Majesty and shall take 
with them their baggage. They shall be masters to dispose of their estates, and to 
take the produce thereof, as well as their persons and of all that belongs to them, 
to France. 


Additional light, ignored by the Jesuit advocates, is found in 
the terms of the capitulation of Montreal. Article xxxii reads : 


The Communities of nuns shall be preserved in their constitution and privileges. 
They shall continue to observe their rules. They shall be exempted from lodging 
any military, and it shall be forbid to trouble them in their religious exercises, or 
to enter their monasteries: safeguards shall even be given to them if they desire 
them. 


When this article had been granted the French negotiator pro- 
posed for Article xxxiii the following : 


The preceding article shall likewise be executed with regard to the Communities 
of Jesuits and Recollets and the house of the parish of St. Sulpice at Montreal. 
These last and the Jesuits shall preserve their right to nominate to certain curacies 
and missions as heretofore. 


The precision of this request and its reply we doubtless owe to the 
members of these Orders themselves, in anxious attendance upon 


the occasion. General Amherst’s reply was: ‘‘ Refused till the 
King’s pleasure be known.’’ Mr. Lindsey remarks: 

This included a denial of a guarantee to the Jesuits of their constitution, with- 
out which they would not be civilly recognized as a Community. And assuredly the 
Treaty of Paris did not give them what the capitulation of Montreal had denied. 
By Article iv of the treaty, ‘‘ His Britannic Majesty, on his side, agrees to grant 
the liberty of the Catholic religion to the inhabitants of Canada; he will conse- 
quently give the most effectual orders that his new Roman Catholic subjects may 
profess the worship of their religion, according to the rites of the Church of Rome, 
as far as the laws of Great Britain permit.”’ 

This limitation was an assertion of the supremacy of the civil 
law over the canon law of Rome. It could not have been made 
in more precise terms ; the meaning is plain—whenever the eccle- 
siastical law and the civil law come into collision, the latter must 
prevail. The stipulations of the Treaty of Paris are a guarantee 
of the supremacy of the civil law. When the treaty was under 
negotiation, Lord Egremont tells Governor Murray, the French 
proposed to insert, instead of the limitation ‘‘ as far as the laws 
of Great Britain permit,’’ ‘‘ comme ci-devant,” which would have 
imposed another condition—that under which the authority of 
Rome had been exercised and limited, under French rule, in the 
Province. The proposal was not accepted, on the part of Great 
Britain, and the English law was made the rule of toleration for 
the new subjects. 
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Article iv proceeds : 


His Britannic Majesty further agrees that the French inhabitants or others who 
have been subjects of the Most Christian King in Canada may retire with all 
safety and freedom whenever they shall think proper, and may sell their estates, 
provided it be to the subjects of His Britannic Majesty, and bring away their effects 
as well as their persons, without being restrained in their emigration under any pre- 
tence whatever, except that of debt or of criminal prosecutions ; the term limited for 
this emigration shall be fixed at the space of eighteen months, to be commuted from 
the day of the ratification of the present treaty. 


This was 1763. Already the decree of expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France had passed and nowhere else did there seem as in- 
viting a field for their operations as where they were, and they 
seem to have decided to remain and take the chances of time and 
tide under Protestant toleration. 

Now that the cession of the colony was formally completed, the 
utmost wisdom of the law-offivers of the Crown was needed to deal 
with the inevitable questions of rights and claims which emerged 
in every direction. Had the King of France still ruled, the Jesuit 
estates would have been at his disposal before the time of the 
treaty, when all his sovereign rights and power in the colony were 
transferred to the King of Britain. We find the Attorney-General 
Marriott, in 1765, thus defining and elucidating the situation : 


The members of the Order were merely occupants of houses and lands in France, 
and in the extent of the dominions of that Crown, subject to resumption. 


Thev had been twice expelled from France, and the grounds of 
the first expulsion were always maintained in subsequent arréts 
affecting them. Under the fourth article of the Treaty of Paris, 
the Jesuits might have sold their estates and retired from Canada 
within a limited time; the local members of the Order did not 
retire; their General, in whom the property was vested, could not 
retire from a country in which he had never set foot, and could 
give no legal title. After the expiration of the time for selling 
and departure this liberty, whatever it may have amounted to, 
expired ; and the General of the Order, being incapable of becom- 
ing a British subject, could not hold lands in Canada. 

The Jesuits in possession of the estates, he (Marriott) pointed out, must be 
understood to hold as trustees for the head and members of one individual society 
and political body of Jesuits, of ecclesiastical and temporal union, forming, accord- 
ing to their institute, one Church and monarchical government, with territorial 


jurisdiction independent of all civil authorities, under which the members of the 
Society are occasionally dispersed, and without stability of domicile. 


And he added: 


That such trusts are, therefore, from the very nature of this institution, inadmis- 
sible by the laws of nations ; that they are void both in law and in fact, because 
there is no legal or corporate body civilly established to take their use but an alien 
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sovereign and aliens his subjects, who were and are utterly incapable, by the very 
nature of their institution, of any civil existence. The possessions, therefore, of 
the Society of Jesus in Canada, in every view of the case, lapsed to His Majesty by 
right of conquest and acquired sovereignty; by dereliction of the supreme power 
itself, of whose good pleasure these possessions were lately held, no provision for 
them having been made by the act of cession ; by want of an original title in a 
body incapable of legal taking, holding and transferring; by the nature of defec- 
tive trusts, founded upon such defective titles ; and by the non-compliance of the 
Order with the occasional terms of readmission, as probationary occupants and 
only pro tempore, into the dominions of France, domiciled in the person of the 
Father-General at Rome, subject to the execution and effect of the arrét which 
was passed by the original tribunals for their expulsion in 1594, to which they 
are still liable; and for never having observed, but rejected, the conditions of their 
first admission, which are the conditions of the second; and, further, are liable, ipso 
Sacto, whenever they should be hurtful and dangerous to the realm. 
These facts repel and completely negative the charge of confiscation. 
Many things show the policy of the Government to have been 
full of leniency, forbearance and liberality. They were loath to 
proceed to measures such as had been adopted in other Roman 
Catholic countries, and seem to have waited with interest the 
course of a life-and-death struggle in which the Pope and his coun- 
selors were then engaged with the Order at Rome. Its issue 
appeared in the brief of suppression by Clement XIV in 1773. 
To this was added a direction that their property should be handed 
over to the bishops of the places where it was situated. The year 
following saw the passage of the Quebec Act by the British 
Parliament, and the instruction given to the Governor of Canada, 
that the Society of Jesus should be suppressed and dissolved, and no longer 
continue a body corporate and politic ; and that all their rights, privileges and 
property should be vested in the Crown, for such purposes as the Crown may here- 
after think fit to direct and appoint. 
As to disposal of the property, no one ventured to claim prece- 
dence for the authority of the Pope, and the Government declared 
its intention, first of all, of allowing ‘‘ stipends and provisions ’’ 
to the lingering remnant of the Order during their natural lives. 
The objects of this clemency seem to have been glad to make the 
most of it, and in 1798 we find Father de Glapion, titular Superior 
of the dissolved Order, submitting an offer in writing on behalf of 
himself and his three surviving fellow-Jesuits to make over the 
estates, the disposal of which was already directed by the Pope, 
‘¢ for the benefit of the citizens of the Province of Lower Can- 
ada,’’ on condition that they should be applied to purposes of 
education under direction of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Quebec, and that each of these four Jesuits should be allowed a 
life pension of three thousand livres a year. Though the author- 
ity of the members of the dissolved Order was not recognized, the 
proposed conditions were in the main realized. They got a life 
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maintenance and the property was afterward devoted to education, 
though not placed exclusively or nominally under control of the 
Bishop of Quebec or devoted solely to Roman Catholic education, 
part going to Protestant institutions, in proportion to the strength of 
these elements of the population.* It is worthy of note here, in 
passing, that in admitting that the Pope had the right to order the 
transfer of the property of the Jesuits to the bishops, the Jesuits 
admit that this property might be diverted from its original desti- 
nation, a proceeding which at other times they strenuously deny. 

Naturally we hear little of the Jesuits till after the Order was 
again restored in 1814 by Pius VII; -nor indeed in Canada, 
openly, till toward the middle of the century. Like the surface 
disturbances which mark the burrowings of the mole, there are 
signs of underhand scheming to recover place and power in 
Canada. In 1834 the Legislature of the Lower Province passed an 
act intended to give corporate powers to all Provincial institutions 
which had for their object the promotion of education, the benefit 
of which would, no doubt, ere long have been claimed for their 
Order, had not the act been disallowed by the home Government, 
the reason given by Lord Aberdeen being that it did not expressly 
exclude the Jesuits and the Sulpicians, the status of the latter 
also being still in suspense. There are various other ways of 
reaching one’s aim than the straight and open road. We next 
find them with better success taking advantage of the jealousy 
between the Bishops of Montreal and Quebec in the matter of 
education. The latter city, in the possession of Laval University, 
ti!l now had enjoyed a coveted monopoly of higher education. It 
was an object of envy in the See of Montreal; and of execration 
on the part of the Jesuits, on account of the liberality of its teach- 
ings. It was a centre of Gallicanism never yet yielded to the 
control of the Apostolic See, peculiarly a strategic point for the 
capture of the Jesuits, who we may be sure will never rest till 
this be accomplished. An important step was gained when Bishop 
Bourget, in 1841, on a visit to Rome in connection with this mat- 
ter, invited them to come and set up a college under the shadow 
of his episcopal palace at Montreal. They knew how to make 
the most of their opportunity. A rush was made for the door 
thus opened, and at once a campaign for supremacy was inaugu- 
rated, of which we have not yet seen the end. In eleven years a 
charter for their college was obtained from the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Except a few spasmodic denunciations of ‘‘ the Jesuit 


* One of the nine seigniories which these estates comprised, that of Sault St. 
Louis, was restored to the Indians as the rightful owners, it having been held by 
the Jesuits for their benefit. 
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incorporation,’’ the incident excited no more than a passing inter- 
est. Its significance was not understood. Only ten members from 
(Protestant) Upper Canada voted against the measure in the joint 
Legislature, and half of them, Mr. Lindsey tells us, did so ina 
spirit of chronic opposition. These manceuvres were so skillfully 
managed as to escape the interference of the British Government. 

From the vantage ground thus obtained aggressive measures were 
pushed in every direction for the realization of their lofty aims. 
The supplanting of the hated influence of the Sulpicians and the 
bending of the episcopate to their will was not long concealed. 
Even against the authority of their benefactor, the Pope, their 
hand was boldly raised when that authority was found opposed to 
their design of monopolizing education in Lower Canada, though 
asa rule they anticipated, backed up and went beyond the ex- 
treme pretensions of the Apostolic See. Bishop Bourget was an 
exceptionally strong man with a weak side, and the Jesuits con- 
trived to use his strength and weakness alike for their own ends. 
Though conspicuous in the growing ranks of Ultramontanism, he 
joined the Jesuits in raising the Gallican cry of episcopal privilege 
when they found the Pope for the moment uncomplying. The 
Seminary of Montreal, the Sulpicians, the University of Laval, 


and those of the bishops who resisted usurpation were put on the 
defensive, and thus it happens that the only check the Jesuits have 
met has come from other branches and institutions of their own 
Church. Even the restriction of their educational establish- 


ments, contained in their charter of incorporation, to the dioceses 
in which they are welcomed by the bishops is founded on the 
Apostolic Constitution, Romanos Pontificos, confirmed by Leo XIII 
in 1881, and is not due to any desire of the Legislature to restrict 
their operations. So far the University of Laval has success- 
fully resisted their efforts to obtain Papal authority for a rival 
university, but pending that important issue they have boldly 
countered Laval, undertaken her reform according to their own 
pet models, by pushing intrigue at Rome till a Papal charter was 
in 1876 procured for that institution, making the appointments to 
its chairs and the standard of its teachings amenable to Ultra- 
montane control-—a victory of incalculable importance. 

As time passed they gradually unfolded their schemes with in- 
creasing clearness and boldness. These required money and legal 
status, hence the demand for reincorporation and the restoration of 
their lost estates, or in lieu thereof a lump sum of $400,000. For 
these they agitated day and night, in public and in private, through 
the press, at the polls, and in the lobbies of the Legislature. The 
influence they so well knew how to wield through the confessional 
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and other religious machinery on the mind of the docile habi- 
tant, the prospect of cheaper schools for his large and needy 
family, and the promise of political support to the politician at 
the polls, combined to win from the Government from time to time 
specious assurances of consideration—promises more readily given 
than fulfilled. It was a formidable and many-sided problem and 
there was much opposition in the Roman Catholic Church itself, 
especially in the circles surrounding the archepiscopal palace at 
Quebec. Then the Province, never rich in its resources, burdened 
with the incubus of the tithe system by a Church possessed of 
vast untaxed properties, was sinking deeper and deeper in debt; 
besides which the claims, as we have already seen, had really no 
foundation in law or equity. The proceedings were colored by 
technical quibblings and bold but groundless charges of breaches 
of promise, confiscation and sacrilege which exposed all concerned 
to the wrath of the Almighty and the curse of His Vicegerent at 
Rome. The terrors of the medieval Council of Trent and of the 
recent Syllabus were invoked without stint. 

Confident of the footing attained, their designs needed no longer 
to be suppressed or concealed. Their program was given to the 
public in 1874 in a pamphlet,* of which Mr. Lindsey gives us a 
summary as follows: 


They took the ground that it was the duty of the State to restore the whole of 
these estates, and that the Pope alone had the right of legislation (statwer) in the 
premises, to say to whom they should be given and for what purposes they should 
be used. The grounds on which the demand for restoration were made were that 
the Church has a right in all things to be governed by its own laws and to admin- 
ister its own property. 


But the Jesuits are not the Church of Rome, and they can pre- 
tend to no legal right to this property. 


The civil power, it is added, has for its mission to secure the reign of order, 
peace and security ; but its action is always to be subordinate to the ends of the 
Church, as it is itself subordinate to the superior power of the Church, to which 
it owes submission and obedience in the exercise of its functions. The Church, the 
claim proceeds, has the direction of civil society, in virtue of its superiority ; the 
Church sits in judgment on the civil authority and condemns it when necessary. 
Kings are the children of the Church, bound to defend her. To withhold the Jes- 
uit estates is sacrilege. The Church alone can say what her rights are, and it is 
the duty of the State to respect her decision. This subordination, we are told, as- 
sures the enjoyment by the State of its own rights in profound and undisturbed 
peace. That is to say, that if the State will meekly subordinate itself to the Jes- 
uits, in purely civil concerns, they in return will magnanimously undertake not 
to trouble its repose. But woe be to it if it refuses to accept the position of infer- 
iority assigned to it and to give up the Jesuit estates to the modern represen- 
tatives of the ancient Order : it must take all the consequences that follow the crime 
of sacrilege. 


* Mémoire sur les biens des Jésuites en Canada, par un Jésuite. 
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There could be no absolution for such; instead, the ‘‘ major 
excommunication ’’ for every member of such Government and 
Parliament. In the words of the Mémoire : 


Ceux que les ont acquis sont tenu a restituer, sous peine d’excommunication. 
Cette excommunication frappe tous les membres des gouvernements qui concurrent 
& cette usurpation, & cette détention injuste Un parlement ne peut donc 
disposer de ces biens, il doit les restituer. Concourir 4 les retenir, c’est concourir 4 
la violation sacrelége, et encourir l’excommunication majeure réserve au Pape. 


This manifesto was followed by others, notably in 1884 one en- 
titled La source du mal de l Epoque au Canada, par un Catholique, 
full of special pleadings and fierce revilings against the Arch- 
bishop of Quebec, the University of Laval, the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice and all ecclesiastical dignitaries who opposed their preten- 
sions. In it they announced their intention to procure the Jesuit 
estates, to monopolize university education, to obtain such an 
alteration of the election law as will exempt the clergy from the 
consequences of exerting undue influence at political elections, 
and to remove every trace of laicism from the public and normal 
schools, making the Province the exact copy of a model Catholic 
country of Europe in the Middle Ages. They claim to be the 
only true Catholics in the country, suffering grievous persecution 
at the hands of the highest ecclesiastical authorities of the land, 
and by their poisonous falsehoods subjected to unkind and unjust 
rebuffs at Rome. The Government, they intimate, had already 
acknowledged their claim to $400,000, and would have paid it 
over but for the malign interposition of the Archbishop of Quebec. 

This persistent agitation, intrigue and menace bore fruit; in 
course of time it brought success. In 1873 the Government 
held that no corporation could prefer a claim to these estates which 
it was bound to recognize. Now it was willing to negotiate just 
such a claim, but not with such a scandalous set as the Jesuits. 
They preferred to deal with the Archbishop. But they had to do 
with men who would accept no defeat. In afew years a pliant 
tool was found in Premier Mercier. Without notice the authority 
of the Cardinal-Archbishop to negotiate for compensation was 
superseded and the Jesuits put in his place, with preference alike 
from the Provincial Government, the College of Cardinals and the 
Pope at Rome. Ere long we have the edifying spectacle of the 
Premier of a British Province literally and repeatedly at the feet of 
the Pontift in Rome, arranging details of the bargain and gener- 
ally acting ‘‘ cat’s-paw ” for the Jesuits. In 1887 the act for their 
incorporation with authority to acquire and hold property to the 
amount of $300,000 per annum was carried in the face of power- 
ful opposition from seven out of the ten dioceses of their co-relig- 
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ionists, though but slight concern on the part of the Protestants, 
who in Quebec were in a helpless minority, and in the rest of the 
Dominion were in self-absorbed indifference or ignorance of the 
real significance of the occasion. The victory was gained by a 
sort of compromise in which the Jesuits promised to confine their 
educational establishments ‘‘ for the present” to the three dioceses 
of Montreal, Three Rivers and Ottawa, which favored the measure. 
How much this promise amounts to may be judged from its 
terms, as well as their well-known skill in evasion or otherwise 
indirectly reaching the desired end, as already seen in the case of 
Laval University. 

The bill enacts that ‘‘ this corporation shall be governed by the 
rules of the Community ’—a legal recognition of their institute. 
Before the Private Bills Committee, Mgr. Hamel stated that there 
exist Papal Bulls which in eftect give the Jesuits the right to confer 
degrees in letters, science, arts, philosophy and theology, though 
not in medicine and law. The keynote of the discussion on the 
bill was struck by M. Glador: ‘‘ We desire to give the Jesuits 
what the Pope is willing to give them, nothing more, nothing less ;’’ 
and if the Papal Bulls give them the night to confer degrees that 
right they have got. By a brief of Paul III, the Order is empow- 
ered to modify its rules and statutes as time and place may render 
expedient. This convenient and comprehensive privilege was ir- 
revocably riveted in canon law by the subserviency of Pius V, who 
confirmed all the privileges which had ever been or might ever be 
conferred upon them, and from these privileges even the Pope him- 
self was not to be at liberty to derogate. If this charter is still 
operative, the Jesuit Order is placed beyond the pale even of 
Papal authority. 

One would think that in Canada nothing more was left to desire. 
By the Act of Incorporation, the authority given to make rules 
for carrying out the objects of the Society (généralement tous 
réglement en rapport avec les fins de la corporation) is practically 
unlimited. If there was any thought that even such concessions 
would pacify their clamor for the lost estates, it was not in their 
mind, Success only emboldened them to more vigorous action. 
There was much trafficking with Rome by the parties immedi- 
ately concerned to secure the sympathy and aid of the Pope. His 
Holiness informed them that he reserved to himself the question. 
Whereupon M. Mercier again hastened to Rome and humbly asked, 
through the Prefect of the Sacred College of the Propaganda, 
whether His Eminence saw ‘‘ any serious objection to the Govern- 
ment’s selling the property’? on which the old Jesuit College, 
now demolished, had stood, provided the proceeds of the sale were 
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kept ‘‘as a special deposit to be disposed of hereafter, in accord- 
ance with the agreement to be come to between the parties inter- 
ested, with the sanction of the Holy See?’’ After some higgling 
the answer came (March 24, 1888) : 

The Pope allows the Government to retain the proceeds of the sale of the Jesuits’ 
estates as a special deposit, to be disposed of hereafter with the sanction of the 
Holy See. 

The College of Cardinals decided that the Jesuit Fathers should 
themselves treat with the civil Government, in respect to the 
whole estates, but they 

were not to admit into the official deed of the concession of such property any clause 
which would in any manner affect the Holy See. Further, whatever be the sum 


which the Jesuit Fathers receive from the Government they should be obliged to 
deposit in a place of saftey, to be determined by the Sacred College. 


So the bargain was struck on the basis of the common of La- 
prairie, already conceded, with $400,000, the detailed disposal of 
which was left to the pleasure of the Pope. A sop of $60,000 
was added in the hope of quieting the Protestants who were 
becoming aroused. To complete the transaction, and in view of 
a former objection that to recoup the Jesuits would be to impov- 
erish the institutions which were getting the benefit of the fund 
derived from the old estates, the Government was asked categori- 
cally if they 
intend to continue to give in future, either to the three Archbishops or to the five 
Bishops of the Province, or again to the Jesuit Fathers, the grants hitherto voted 


for superior education, even after having paid the parties indicated by His Holiness 
the Pope the sum granted in settlement of the Jesuits’ estates ? 


To the interrogator, Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of the Propaganda, 


the reply was given, ‘‘ Yes,’’ with very satisfactory details to the 


effect that of the special education fund arising from the old 
estates, amounting to $78,410 a year, $66,240 is at the disposal of 
the Roman Catholics, and $12,170 goes to the Protestants. So it 
should continue to be under direction of the Council of Public 
Instruction. This body is divided into two committees, the 
Roman Catkclic, composed of the bishops ex-officio and an equal 
number of laymen appointed by the Government, and the Protes- 
tant, partly appointed by the Government, with associates selected 
by these appointees.* The recent settlement, it is estimated, will 
increase the Roman Catholic education grants from the Govern- 
ment to about $90,240, or $11,830 more than the whole yield of 


*In the earlier years of this century the Roman Catholic Church got nothing 
from Government funds. In 1866 they shared alike with the Protestants. In 
1885 the Archbishop of Quebec complained that they only got about twice as much 
as the Protestants. Now their proportion is about five or six times as great. 
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the criginal estates. Otherwise the Church is heavily endowed 
with long accumulations of funds, besides vast untaxable proper- 
ties, and fortified with the privileges of an Established Church 
with its tithes and legal assessments, wrung from the Government 
on occasions of political distress or foreign complication which 
her leaders knew well how to make the most of. So that the 
Crown has had to pay heavily for the specious loyalty of the 
hierarchy. 

Ordinarily the other Provinces paid little attention to what was 
going on in Quebec; absorbed with their own affairs, they igno- 
rantly believed that the Roman Church was no longer what it had 
been, and they dignified their indifference with the name of en- 
lightened liberality. But the clerical interference at elections 
which followed naturally upon the promulgation of the dogma of 
Infallibility, with its bearings upon party interests throughout the 
Dominion, attracted a good deal of attention; and when the Jesuits 
once more came so clamorously to the front the whole country 
became aroused, and determined efforts were made to avert im- 
pending disaster. A tremendous rally was made in the direction 
of a check by the Federal authority at Ottawa, for whose revision 
in such matters the Constitution of the Dominion provides. In- 
telligent Protestantism once more succeeded in making itself 
heard. ‘‘ Equal Rights ’’ associations were formed in Ontario and 
public meetings held far and wide. It was too late to affect the 
Act of Incorporation, but demands for the annulling of the Jesuit 
Estate Act, supported by monster petitions, were pressed upon the 
Government. Parliament met, and bold and faithful men were 
not wanting to lead the forlorn hope; but when it came to the 
vote, such was the weight of the consolidated Catholic party, that 
only thirteen were found with backbone enough to subordinate 
party considerations and defy hierarchical influence. One hope 
alone remained in appeal to the Governor-General, who possessed 
the power of vice-regal veto. But this alike proved vain, and the 
Jesuit triumph was complete. Since that time the conflict has 
been renewed upon other lines, which will warrant further con- 
sideration. 

The next decade witnessed an agitation over the Manitoba 
School Question, which spread till the whole Dominion was in- 
volved in its convulsions. That young and vigorous Province, 
realizing the importance of an up-to-date system of education, 
adopted in 1890 a measure believed, in the wisdom of its Legis- 
lature, to be the best and the fairest for the present and future inter- 
ests of its scattered and mixed communities. Instead of dissi- 
pating their resources in the attempt to support separate schools 
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in sectarian interests, as some besides Roman Catholics would have 
preferred, and as all had an equal right to claim, they wisely 
decided that, in the interest of sufficiency, social harmony and 
national unity, all schools receiving Government funds should be 
under Government control, while opportunity would be given under 
a conscience clause for the teaching of religion by persons chosen 
by the different Churches. After the example of New Brunswick, 
where the system had been found to work satisfactorily, they were 
willing to concede a further and exceptional grace to the clamors 
of the Roman Catholic bishops and allow them a teacher of their 
own faith where there was a group of their own families, but all 
must be duly qualified after a Government standard. 

With this the people generally would have been satisfied, but 
nothing would satisfy their clergy but separate schools under their 
supreme control. They would so far forego the consistent applica- 
tion of their Church principles as to be satisfied with this until, if 
ever, the whole of the Department of Education should be brought 
under their exclusive direction. Defeated in the lobbies of the 
Legislature, they had recourse to the courts of law, carrying the 
question in various forms of appeal, first to the Supreme Court at 
Ottawa, and finally to the Privy Council in London. The force of 
these appeals lay in the constitutional guarantees they had been 
careful to obtain at the time of the transfer of these western terri- 
tories from the control of the Hudson’s Bay Company to that of 
the Dominion of Canada in 1870. These no doubt secured to 
them the free exercise of their religion, but whether it extended to 
all the details of use and wont, including the miserable apologies 
for schools conducted by nuns and friars, was the point in dispute. 
In the course of the proceedings a remarkable sample of their 
methods emerged. Monsignor Langevin, Archbishop of Mani- 
toba, produced, with the help of Father Rechot, one of his priests 
who had represented him in the transactions referred to, a copy of 
the Bill of Rights, which they claimed was the genuine, original 
and authentic instrument used on the occasion referred to. This 
contained a clause providing for separate schools, which was not to 
be found in the official copies of the same document preserved in 
the archives of Winnipeg, Ottawa or London ! 

The first decision of the Privy Council declared the new School 
Act to be constitutional, that being the point submitted to them. 
One hope still remained, founded on the following clauses in the 
‘* Manitoba Act,’’ xxii: 


(2) An appeal shall lie to the Governor-General in Council from any act or decision 
of Legislature of the Province, or of any Provincial authority, affecting any right or 
privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the Queen’s subjects in , 
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relation to education. (3) In case any such Provincial law as from time to time 
seems to the Governor-General in Council requisite for the due execution of the pro- 
visions of this section is not made, or in case any decision of the Governor-General 
in Council on any appeal under this section is not duly executed by the proper 
Provincial authority in that behalf, then and in every such case, and as far only as 
the circumstances of each case require, the Parliament of Canada may make reme- 
dial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this section and of any decis- 
ion of the Governor-General in Council under this section. 


This is in substance a reproduction of a similar clause in the 
British North America Act, passed at the time of the federation 
of the older Provinces in the Dominion in 1867. Upon this, then, 
an appeal for redress of alleged grievances was based and addressed 
to the Governor and his advisors at Ottawa. As the Privy Coun- 
cil had already declared the School Act of 1890 to be constitu- 
tional, these gentlemen declined to entertain this new appeal till a 
further decision from headquarters should settle the question 
whether such course was obligatory. After very deliberate con- 
sideration a deliverance was given by the Privy Council to the 
effect that the Roman Catholic minority had a grievance which 
the central Government was bound to consider and redress, though 
in what way or to what extent was not indicated, indeed distinctly 
though indirectly disclaimed. In many quarters this decision was 
regarded as inconsistent with the former, and the appellants made 
the extraordinary boast that it was secured by the personal influ- 
ence of Cardinal Vaughan, at the instance of the Pope, with 
members of the supreme judiciary, a thing scarcely credible on 
the one part, though quite characteristic on the other, indicating 
a readiness to tamper with any court of justice where their inter- 
ests might be at stake. 

And now a situation was reached involving a strain upon the 
Federal Constitution of which no one could foretell the issue. 
Well might the Government shrink from the task it imposed. To 
frame a measure which would satisfy their old friends of the hier- 
archy was easy—by allowing them to dictate its terms, which was 
practically the course taken. Upon their part there was no hesita- 
tion. They believed in coercion and undertook to aid a subser- 
vient Government by the weight of ecclesiastical authority to force 
remedial legislation upon a free Province, already committed to a 
contrary measure which they believed of vital importance as well 
as acknowledged constitutionality. When the bill was rejected 
by Parliament and the Government defeated, they cheerfully 
prepared to go to the country with their medieval proposition. 
The situation was most interesting, complicated by the fact that 
the parties thus allied had long ruled with a large majority, and 
the Opposition was led by a man, (now) Sir Wilfred Laurier, who, 
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though genial, eloquent and popular, was not as yet known to be 
possessed of any such statesman-like resources as the occasion 
required—a Roman Catholic, too, and a French-Canadian, who 
professed great respect for his Church and its authorities, and some 
feared might be influenced by the smiles and frowns of which 
politicians had often learned the practicable value. Yet he rose 
to the occasion in a way which surprised friends and foes alike, 
exhibiting great firmness and courage, along with tact and moder- 
ation. His motto was ‘‘ conciliation, not coercion.’’ His proposal 
and that of the Manitoba Government had been a Commission of 
Inquiry, which would deal with the question in all its bearings ; 
but, fearing damaging exposures of past incompetency and claim- 
ing exclusive authority, the bishops insisted upon the blind ac- 
ceptance of their bill, as yet unpublished. They had so far con- 
descended to reason as to intimate to Laurier in a letter by a 
priest, afterward made public, that such a course on his part 
would be ‘ to the interest of your party, especially in the general 
elections,”’ adding : 

I must tell you that we cannot accept your Commission of Inquiry on any ac- 
count, and we will do the best to fight it. If—which may God not grant—you do 
not believe it to be your duty to accede to our just demand, and if the Govern- 
ment which is anxious to give us the promised law be beaten and overthrown, 
while keeping firm to the end of the struggle, I inform you with regret that the 


episcopacy, like one man, united to the clergy, will rise to support those who have 
fallen to defend us. 


These threats were nobly answered on the floor of Parliament 
in these memorable words : 


Here am I, a Roman Catholic of French extraction, entrusted by the confidence 
of men who sit around me with great and important duties under our constitu- 
tional system of government. I am here the acknowledged leader of a great party 
composed of Roman Catholics and Protestants as well, in which Protestants must 
be in the majority, as in every party. Am I to be told, I occupying such a posi- 
tion, that I am to be dictated to as to the course I am to take in this House by 
reasons that can appeal to the consciences of my fellow-Catholic members, but 
which do not appeal as well to the consciences of my Protestant colleagues? No. 
So long as I have a seat in this House, so long as I occupy the position I do now, 
whenever it shall become my duty to take stand upon any question whatever, 
that stand I will not take from the point of view of Roman Catholicism, nor from 
the point of view of Protestantism, but from a point of view which can appeal to 


the consciences of all men irrespective of their faith, from the point of view of men 
who love justice, freedom and toleration. 


The courage of such a man in such a position has inspired many 
with the hope that in the providence of God he has been raised 
up, Wittingly or unwittingly, to codperate with those Christian 
patriots who have so long been laboring for the emancipation of 
these people by means of mission schools, circulation of the Scrip- 
tures and preaching of the pure Gospel—that truth which makes 


3 
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men free indeed. They are proud of their noble fellow-country- 
man and are following his enlightened lead. The bishops seemed 
to realize that their power was imperiled and a bold stand must 
be made. One of them denounced the Liberals as ‘‘ hell-inspired 
hypocrites,” acting ‘‘in defiance of God.’’ Another quoted 
Laurier’s utterances as the rankest rationalism, which none could 
adopt or support without grievous sin. On the eve of the election 
the bishops of Quebec tried to unite those of other Provinces with 
them in combined action; and failing in this they jointly prepared 
and issued a ‘‘ mandement,’’ in discharge of ‘‘ an imperious duty,”’ 
to instruct their people and their people’s rulers, both as to the 
end to be attained and the means of attaining it, these instruc- 
tions, moreover, being authoritative alike to the understanding and 
the conscience. Space-limits forbid more than a few brief ex- 
tracts : 


If the bishops, whose authority springs from God himself, are the natural judges 
of a question which involves the Christian faith, religion and morality ; if they are 
the recognized chiefs of a society, perfect, sovereign, superior by its nature and by 
its end to civil society; it belongs to them, when circumstances demand, not only 
to express their views and desires in all matters of religion, but also to point out 
to the faithful or to approve the proper means to arrive at the spiritual end which 
they propose to reach. This doctrine is that of the great Pope Leo XIII, in his en- 
cyclical Immortale Dei: all that which in human things is sacred by any title 
whatever, all that which touches the safety of souls and worship of God, either by 
its nature or by relation to its aim, all that is under the authority of the Church. 

We must briefly recall these principles, inherent in the very constitution of the 
Church, these essential rights of religious authority, in order to justify the atti- 
tude taken by the members of the hierarchy in the present school-question and to 
better make understood the obligations of the faithful to follow episcopal direc- 
‘tions. 

If, in fact, there are circumstances where Catholics should openly manifest 
toward the Church all the respect and devotion which it has a right to, it is when, 
like in the present crisis, the foremost interest of the faith and justice are involved, 
and claim of all good men under the direction of their chiefs an efficacious help. 

As far as we are concerned, and in the presence of the electoral battle now going 
on, we consider we have an imperious duty to perform. 

That duty is to indicate to the faithful submitted to our jurisdiction, and whose 
consciences we are bound to direct, the only line of conduct to follow in the present 
election. 

Remark, dearly beloved brethren, that a Catholic is not permitted, in whatever 
position he may be—a journalist, an elector, a candidate or a representative—to have 
two lines of conduct in religious questions, one for private and the other for public 
life, to trample under foot, in the exercise of his social duties, the obligations im- 
posed on him as a submissive child of the Church. This is why our Holy Father 
Pope Leo XIII, in his encyclical Libertas Prestantissimum, condemns those who 
pretend that, in all that concerns the government of human society, its institutions, 
morals, laws, public functions, the instruction of youth, no more attention is to be paid 
to the Church than if she did not exist. For the same reason he says elsewhere 
(encyclical Jmmortale Det): Before all it is necessary that all Catholics worthy 
of the name determine to be and show themselves devoted sons of the Church; 
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that they repel without hesitation all that would be incompatible with this profes - 
sion ; that they make use of public institutions as far as they can in conscience for 
the furtherance of truth and justice. 

This grave duty [of voting for a measure as yet unseen] is incumbent on every 
good Catholic, and you would not be justified either before your spiritual guides 
or before God Himself by neglecting this obligation. 


This manifesto they enjoined should be read in all the churches 
the two Sabbaths preceding the election, but having suspicions of 
the reliability of some of their curés they forbade comment. 
This, however, did not hinder the Jesuits from emphasizing and 
rereading, thrice over, such parts as suited their purpose, while 
in some dioceses the bishops added violent diatribes and the priests 
filled the réle of special campaigners. The occasion was felt to be 
of great significance, and the issue proved at once a revolution 
and a revelation which astonished the whole land. In the lan- 
guage of one of the clerical organs, ‘‘ the people trampled the 
mandement of their bishops under foot,” and put the Liberal party 
into power with a two-thirds majority. The true meaning and 
sphere of this movement was made still clearer in the struggle 
which followed a few months after for control of the Legislature 
of the Province of Quebec. Here the bishops thought it neces- 
sary more boldly than ever to restrain freedom of speech, as well 
as of franchise, and more than one paper was added to the list of 
those already under the ban. Some of these had tamely suc- 
cumbed, others uttered bold but useless protests and struggled to 
avert financial ruin, while the case of L’ Electeur, the special organ 
of Mr. Laurier and his party, gave evidence of growing boldness in 
the face of ecclesiastical tyranny. When the ban was pro- 
mulgated in the city of Quebec—the most Catholic city in Canada 
—in some of the churches there was open revolt, manifested by 
outcries of the people which drowned the voice of the priest, and 
in others by the rising of many to their feet and their leaving the 
church ; while the publishers of the paper transferred it to another 
company, who brought it out again immediately with a changed 
name but an unchanged mien, and the bishops complained that 
their people continued to read it as formerly. 

The last resource remaining was interference from Rome, and 
this was eagerly sought by both parties. The result was the 
sending of an Apostolic Delegate to investigate and report, and 
then the issue of a Vatican encyclical. The time occupied in this, 
and the conciliatory tone which pervaded the utterance of the aged 
prelate at the Vatican helped somewhat to allay the bitter ani- 
mosities which had been aroused, and to incline the contestants to 
reasonable compromise. Hence in some details the Manitoba 
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School Law was, in working though not in principle, adjusted to 
pacify the minority, so that the archbishop could boast that they 
still had their text-books and their Catechism, and in most cases 
the old teachers were retained when desired, though not strictly 
legally eligible. This was all in accordance with the counsel of 
the Pope, who set an example of accepting the inevitable for peace’s 
sake for the present at least, while biding the time to reclaim 
what had been lost. No doubt the old tactics will, in these days 
of lax Protestant liberalism, joined with predominance of party 
considerations, meet with a measure of success. But it is satisfac- 
tory to know, upon review, in these closing years of the nineteenth 
century, that appreciable progress is being made. From no quar- 
ter is the testimony on this point more clear than from the episco- 
pal palace purlieus of the Province of Quebec—one of the linger- 
ing strongholds of medizvalism, thus : 


Where is the authority of the priest over the people as compared with what he 
used to have? Where is now the submission, the devotion, the respect of the 
people for the priest which they had for him formerly? All that is gone, and 
probably never to return. And why? Because the upper class of society has par- 
tially lost these feelings. If the clergy had always enjoyed, with the authorities, 
their rights and privileges, the people would have become accustomed to respect 
them as beings of a class and position superior to the laity. But because many 
leading citizens among the laity have lost, with their principles, the respect, the 
confidence and the devotion which they should always have had for the clergy, the 
people have followed, and by their fault the people are spoiled at present, and 
will never perhaps be restored. Far then from seeking to make the clergy de- 
spised by assimilating them to the rest of the people, the authorities must preserve 
for them as much as possible their dignity and prestige ; this is the way that the 
people will be reformed, if there is any way of doing it.—Letter of a Curé in La 
Vérité denouncing the Provineial Government for requiring the clergy to make 
certain returns in accordance with the recent law on statistics. 

The most detestable principles are current in the public press. The teachings 
of the Church are despised. The pastors are given over to the censorship of 
public opinion. Immoral literature is at a premium and comes in on every side. 
Journals publish works placed on the Jndex. Two bishops are at this moment 
dragged by Catholics before civil tribunals. Here the sacraments, there the reli- 
gious orders are attacked. One rages against our colleges, another pours on our 
priests torrents of uncleanness. The abominable doctrines of French and Belgian 
Freemasons are put forward. To please European free-thinkers, the word Catholic 
is effaced from the statutes of our National Association (St. Jean Baptiste Society) ; 
and in consequence of all these aberrations, of all these sacrifices, the spirit of 
apostacy makes lamentable progress. Can it be denied that the Canada Réoue, con- 
demned by the bishops, continues to be supported by too large a number of Cath- 
olics? Can it be denied that the clergy has been made a laughing-stock by their 
friend Frechette, amid the applause of a crowd of free-thinking imbeciles? Can 
it be denied that the Bishops of St. Hyacinthe and Montreal are dragged before civil 
tribunals? Can it be denied that Mr. Papineau has caused a scandal by a great 
apostacy, and that there are Catholics who excuse and defend him? For two years 
a blighting breeze has swept over Canadian society. Respect is gone. Old tradi- 
tions are despised. The old alliance of clergy and people is menaced by a school 
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of reformers, conscienceless or criminal. An tnscrupulous press, a shameless 
literature sow on every hand doubt, insubordination and immorality, and mislead 
the mind and corrupt the heart.— Courier du Canada. 


A most gratifying feature of the revolution is the demand for 
educational reform in Quebec, in which even the usually docile 
‘ orthodox ” press is supporting the Liberal leaders with such — 
arguments as: 


We have the right to demand that those entrusted with the instruction of our 
children be competent to discharge the duty committed to them. And why there- 
fore wish to withdraw from examination the religious teachers in State-aided 
institutions? Does it not look like a certificate of incompetency? We recognize 
fully the Church’s exclusive right to look after the orthodoxy of the instruction in 
the schools, but the parents who pay have also the right to demand that their chil- 
dren have competent teachers.—Hvénement. 


The rejoinder is characteristic : 


The way to meet this class of reformers is to grant nothing. A first concession, 
however unimportant, will bring on a second, and soon a third, and soon. The 
bishops will be obliged to take one side in order to protect the religious communi- 
ties.—La Vérité. 

Already the new Legislature has effected considerable reforms 
by which the control is taken from the old episcopal board and 
largely vested in a Minister of Education, with provision for 


higher standards, modern methods, under Government inspection. 
It is encouraging to note in this latest utterance of the Pope a 
distinct condemnation of old-time obscurantism. While equally 
condemning secular and denominational schools (except, of course, 
the ‘‘ Catholic”), he says - 


« There is another point which appeals to your common solicitude, namely, that 
by your authority, and with the assistance of those who direct educational institu- 
tions, an accurate and suitable curriculum of studies be established, and that it be 
especially provided that no one shall be permitted to teach who is not amply en- 
dowed with all the necessary qualities, natural and acquired, for it is only right 
that Catholic schools should be able to compete in bearing, culture and scholarship 
with the best inthecountry. Asconcerns intellectual culture and the progress of civ- 
ilization, one can only recognize as praiseworthy and noble the desire of the Prov- 
inces of Canada to develop public instruction and to raise its standard more and 
more, in order that it may daily become higher and more perfect. Now there is 
no kind of knowledge, no perfection of learning which cannot be fully harmonized 
with Catholic doctrine. 


There is no doubt that better education will help the cause of 
reform and freedom, even as reform is helping education, but our 
hope is in the Book of God, and the God of the Book, as the God 
of providence. Instead of inactive waiting for a movement from 
within the Church of Rome, our evangelical Churches in Canada 
have been preparing for it by fifty years of colportage, mission 
schools and preaching the pure Gospel, and are now greatly 
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encouraged to find that God has been working with them from 
within—indeed, anticipating as well as codperating. Eighty-five 
years ago the training of Chiniquy began at his mother’s knee. 
Proud of her precocious boy, he was put on the table to recite 
to gathered neighbors passages selected from a Testament she pos- 
sessed. These he never forgot, and at last, after fifty years of bond- 
age, he emerged into a career of mighty, aggressive evangelism. 
And now Laurier, on other lines, is securing for his people the 
right of private judgment and free speech. Surely we may thank 
God and take courage. In Canada we have before us a great 
destiny. With free institutions we must have a free people, and 
our hope is in the promise, ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free—free indeed.” 


GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. WALTER M. ROGER. 





III. 


MISSION POLICY AND POLITICAL PRINCIPLES. 


HE external relations of Missions and Politics are important 
and obvious. For example, diplomacy and guns opened 
Japan to missionaries, and Missions have been one of the great 
civilizing influences in that land. In some countries, especially 
China, the relation has been embarrassingly close, from the mis- 
sionary point of view. Much has been written on this phase of 
the subject by both political and missionary writers. It is the 
purpose of this article to call attention to another phase of the 
same subject and to discuss a more fundamental relation between 
the principles of Missions and those of Politics, taking for this 
purpose the main propositions of the recent book on the Control 
of the Tropics by Mr. Benjamin Kidd. The earlier book by the 
same author on Social Evolution might be taken as the basis of 
an argument for the social necessity of Missions, since missionary 
effort implants that altruistic principle which Mr. Kidd says is 
‘¢ the clue to the efficiency of our civilization.’’ The later and 
smaller work deals with the principles regulative of the political 
administration of tropical regions, and the pvuints suggested by it 
may illustrate the right administration of Missions. 

Before entering on the special principles set forth in this work, 
it will be well to discuss briefly some of the broader considera- 
tions bearing on the nature of the relation which may be expected 
to exist between Politics and Missions, using the former word in 
its noblest sense and with reference to the foreign relations of 
Christian nations. The phrase ‘‘ the control of the tropics’’ is 
suggestive of the fact that both deal with the same regions of 
the earth’s surface. Mr. Kidd, from an industrial point of view, 
remarks that the tropics are ‘‘ territories for the most part prac- 
tically undeveloped,’’ and enlarges on their vastness and produc- 
tiveness. It is only necessary to mention Africa, India, Malaysia 
and tropical America, in order to enforce the missionary parallel 
to the statement cited. The word tropics must not be taken 
strictly ; for the principles which we are to discuss are not depen- 
dent primarily on climatic conditions but on differences of civiliza- 
tion and racial character; and hence they apply broadly to all the 
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nations whose civilizations are widely different from our own and 
generally far inferior, some of them living in the temperate zones 
and a few in the Arctic regions. Broadly speaking, therefore, the 
missionary question, and the political problem of governing and 
elevating lower races deal with the same peoples. 

On the other hand, the essential difference between Missions and 
Politics in two very important elements must be insisted upon. 
One is the working of the Holy Spirit and the other is the indi- 
vidual aim of Missions. 

God, in his Spirit, brooding on the face of the waters, is present 
in all the movements of humanity—social, political, intellectual 
and spiritual. Nevertheless, the Church, in distinction from the 
State, does its work in obedience to the direct command of Christ, 
with the promise of His presence, and with the active codperation 
and direction of His Spirit. This point is of vital importance ; 
nothing must be allowed to obscure it; and the divine factor must 
be taken into account in any comparison of Missions and Politics, 
commerce or social progress. The aims of Missions and Politics 
difter, broadly speaking, in that the latter strives to save States 
and the former to save men. To quote a missionary: ‘‘ The great 
aim of all missionary eftort is the bringing of the individual into 
personal relations to the Lord Jesus Christ.’’* The effect of this 
distinction cannot be better stated than by a quotation from the 
recent Student's Lectures at Princeton Seminary by Mr. Robert 
E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions: ‘‘ Mis- 
sions have not aimed at sociological or political results, but they 
have produced them. They are the mightiest force in the world 
in these directions. But they have been this because they have 
never sought and therefore have found. The instant Missions 
ceased to view themselves as directly a work of individual regen- 
eration and fixed their aim instead upon social or national reforma- 
tion, their power would be gone and they would affect neither 
nations, nor society, nor individuals, as they do now.’’+ The 
primary aim of Missions constitutes its peculiar divine call. 

Another element, however, exists in missionary work, which is 
essentially social. Christianity in its very nature produces the 
Church, by virtue of the divine life which binds all believers 
together, and the Church is a society of men. Wherever two or 
three are found believing in and serving the Divine Master, they 
will be bound together by this common faith and obedience. 
Hence Missions, which must always begin with individuals, can 
never rest with treating them as separate. The most numerous 


* The Student's Missionary Appeal, p. 457. 
+ Missions and Politics in Asia, p. 259. 
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and difficult of the problems of Missions concern the Church and 
therefore involve social factors. And it is, in all likelihood, fal- 
lacious to say with the author last quoted that the study of Poli- 
tics ‘‘ is valueless as to mission methods save in a negative way.’’* 
The presumption is against such a view, for many of the factors 
which are most influential in political problems enter also into 
Church growth. Among these are climate, geographical condi- 
tions, and, above all, racial character. Do not these constitute the 
soil, good or bad, into which the divine seed falls and whose im- 
portance is so clearly recognized by our Lord ? 

With these general considerations in mind, let us return to The 
Control of the Tropics. The main propositions of the book can 
be stated in the author’s own words: ‘‘ In the first place. the 
attempt to acclimatize the white man in the tropics must be recog- 
nized to be a blunder: of the first magnitude... . . In climatic 
conditions which are a burden to him; in the midst of races in a 
different and lower stage of development ; divorced from the influ- 
ences which have produced him, from the moral and political 
environment from which he sprang,.... he tends himself 
to sink slowly to the level around him.’’ Again, the author 
urges that the one principle of success is to keep those who 
administer the Government in direct and intimate contact with the 
standards of that civilization at its best. The other principle is 
this: ‘‘ There never has been and there never will be, within any 
time with which we are practically concerned, such a thing as good 
government, in the European sense, of the tropics by the natives 
of these regions.’’ From this and the wide difference in civiliza- 
tion, it follows that ‘‘ progress upward must be a long, slow pro- 
cess, must proceed on native lines, and must be the effect of the 
example and prestige of higher standards.’’ It is not necessary to 
prove these statements in their full extent; and, indeed, proof 
or disproof must be left to writers on Politics.+ Probably all 
acquainted with the facts will admit both the tendency to degen- 
eration and the general unfitness of the native races for self-gov- 
ernment. At all events, we shall accept the general soundness of 
these principles in the political sphere and test them in the sphere 
of Missions. 

* Missions and Politics in Asia, pp. 260, 261. 

tIn the New York Jndependent for March 9, 1899, evidence is presented by 
Alfred R. Wallace and by Prof. Blackman, of Yale University, which tends to prove 
the practicability of the colonization of the tropics by Europeans. Even if this 
be granted, it does not invalidate our argument, which concerns the relation of 
Europeans to the native races and the ability of those races togovern themselves. It is 
not implied that the native races are incapable of ever becoming self-governing ; 
but only that this incapacity is a present fact, that it can be overcome only by a 


slow and gradual process, and that it must be recognized as a factor in missionary 
problems. 
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In order to make the points clearer, let us restate them in terms: 
applicable to missionary work and then test them by the facts of 
that work. So restated, they are as follows: 

1. The missionary cannot completely assimilate himself to his 
environment, because of the wide difference in civilization be- 
tween himself and those about him; and he is subjected to deteri- 
orating influences, on account of which he must be kept in contact 
with Christianity at its best. 

2. The native Church, in races such as we are considering, can- 
not within any definite period administer its own affairs on a high 
standard, and its progress upward must be a long, slow process, 
proceeding on native lines and under the example of higher 
standards. 

It will be remarked that the first principle concerns the foreign 
missionary, and the second the native Church, thus being com- 
plementary. 

The first point concerning the foreign missionary is that he can 
never become assimilated to his environment; from which it fol- 
lows that he cannot be a homogeneous element in the native 
Church, but must always work with it from outside. To quote 
another, ‘‘ Missions as missions are to preserve their identity and 
the Church is to administer what properly belongs to it.’”** The 
separation need not be based on ecclesiastical theory, and still less 
upon any un-Christian assumption of race superiority, but upon a 
profound difference in character. Some may be disposed to deny 
this difference, or to insist that it is not insurmountable. Undoubt- 
edly the possession of a common life in Christ, the unity of spir- 
itual aims and trials, the acceptance of a common faith, and the 
devotion to a common cause do bind the missionary more closely 
to the native than can ever be the case with merchant or adminis- 
trator. Add to these positive influences the absence of the 
national ambitions and rivalries that so often neutralize the 
highest purposes of politics, and one might easily think it possi- 
ble to overcome the divisive influences. But experience has 
proven the reverse; and it may be affirmed that the most utterly 
self-forgetful and spiritually minded missionaries never become 
perfectly at home with native character. The truth is that spir- 
itual and moral chasms cleave humanity more deeply than any 
intellectual or economical differences. Christianity is the only 
religion that can reconcile Jew and Gentile, Asiatic and European, 
and it requires generations for the task. Other religions are 
revolutionized when they cross racial borders, as is shown by the 
Buddhism of China and the Islamism of Persia. St. Paul believed 


* Report on Japan Missions, by Robert E. Speer, p. 3% 
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most emphatically in the unifying power of Christ, and yet the 
great struggle of his life and of the generation after his death was 
the reconciliation of Jew and Gentile. The difference referred to 
above limits the sphere and constitutes in part the necessity of 
missionary work. The following words of a veteran missionary 
illustrate the limitations: ‘‘ I go into a village, and as a matter of 
course, if I speak I speak in broken accents. I don't understand 
the people and the native pastors do. They are in touch with 
them, in sympathy with them.’’* On the other hand, the mis- 
sionary is fitted by his very difference to stimulate the growth 
of the people in character and so to lead them to share in the 
blessings of Christian heredity. 

The influences tending to deterioration to which missionaries 
are subject are in part the same as those which have made the 
demoralization of Europeans permanently resident in heathen 
lands a sad fact too patent to call for proof. In some respects the 
temptations of the missionary are peculiarly strong; for he is 
called on constantly to battle with evils which seem to be impreg- 
nably intrenched, and the danger is great of making compromises 
in order to save defeat. His heart grows callous to injustice 
which never blushes, and he wearies of indignation which is 
futile and of pity which is helpless. The very Christian charity 
which compels him to bear with the erring and to remember their 
environment and training, may cloak weak palliation of evil and 
toleration of wrong. On the other hand, the very work of the 
missionary is a protection against his debasing environment, and 
above all his reliance is in the sanctification of the Spirit. The 
missionary of civilization, we are told, must be kept in contact 
with civilization at its best. Christianity at its best is Christ, and 
the missionary must keep in touch with his Lord. As has been 
finely said, ‘‘ We must be in contact with Him who could safely 
and savingly touch the leper, before we can safely and savingly 
come in touch with the heathen.’’+ Not less powerful are ten- 
dencies to intellectual narrowness and wrong perspective in view- 
ing the facts of the work—tendencies corrected most easily by 
change of place and work. The regulations of diplomatic and 
colonial service make provision for furloughs on these grounds, as 
well as physical need. Missionary furloughs are required on 
physical, intellectual and spiritual grounds. But these needs are 
not entirely met by furloughs; and the bond between the mission- 
ary and the Church which sent him must be maintained in other 
ways. Deputations, not merely for the investigation of problems 
but also for the inspiration of missionaries, are one means. The 


* Student’s Missionary Appeal, p. 451. t Ibid., p. 332. 
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applications of the principle are numerous, but these will suffice 
to illustrate its soundness. 

It may therefore be affirmed that the position of the missionary 
of the Gospel is, on the whole, analogous to that of the mis- 
sionary of civilization, in respect to his relation to the people, his 
temptations, and his need of support and stimulus. 

Turning to the second general principle deduced from Mr. Kidd’s 
book, that relating to independence, we find it in conflict to some 
extent with the predominant aim of missionaries and missionary 
Boards. The former affirms the present inability of native Churches 
to administer their own affairs on a high standard, and assumes 
that the ability to be independent comes only after a long, slow 
process of growth; while the latter looks forward to the early 
establishment of ‘‘a_ self-supporting, self-governing and self- 
propagating native Church,” and generally also to the withdrawal 
of the foreign missionary by a process of ‘‘ self-effacement,’’ and 
by so developing the native Church that his presence will be 
unnecessary. Both agree as to the desirability of independence, 
but differ in their estimate of the ability of the people to be 
independent. The one considers the ability to be inherent, or at 
least very quickly attained; while the other regards it as the 
result of a long process. Neither is inconsistent, with every effort 
to remove obstacles to independence, such as arise from unneces- 
sary complexity of organization or unwise assistance when help is 
not needed. The question before us may be stated thus: Can 
we reasonably expect a people which is politically incapable of 
self-zovernment to be ecclesiastically and spiritually ‘‘ self-sup- 
porting, self-governing and self-propagating ?’’ 

The gravity of this question is obvious in view of its direct, 
practical bearing on the administration of missions. Nor is it 
easy to decide. If it be said that the Church consists of the 
elect—those who are energized by the Holy Spirit and are, there- 
fore, more capable of self-government than the mass of the 
people—the reply is that the ideal and calling of the Church 
are correspondingly higher than those of the State and require 
higher character. Is it not the testimony of history that the 
Church shares in the character of the nation? Else, why did 
Christianity in Asia Minor, planted in its apostolic purity by 
St. Paul, nurtured by St. John, led first by such men as Timothy 
and Polycarp and in a later age by the great Cappadocians, 
the Gregories and Basil, fall to the disgraceful level of the Council 
of Ephesus, and finally yield to Mohammedanism; while Chris- 
tianity, preached to the Teutonic races when corrupted by 
error, mingled with politics and under inferior leaders, grew 
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strong and finally showed its divine vitality in the Protestant 
Reformation? The lesson of history is that strength of race- 
character abides in transfigured form in the Church of that race ; 
that, along with the infusion of divine energy, there is a conver- 
sion of natural energy, akin to that in physics by which mere 
motion is changed to heat or light. This is enforced by the expe- 
rience of modern missions. Roman Catholic missions in the Kast 
have several centuries of history, and they have failed to develop 
the qualities sought for. In the Hawaiian Islands, the work of 
evangelization was soon completed, but the racial weakness appears 
to have checked the power of the Gospel so far as to have pre- 
vented the establishment of a vigorous Church. Greenland is 
another case in point. The Moravians began missionary work in 
1732. The whole population is less than ten thousand, all are 
evangelized, they are under civilized government,.and yet there 
are still missionaries among them. The same in substance is true 
of Moravian missions in the West Indies. [Illustrations are not 
wanting of the error of expecting the native Church to take up 
responsibilities for which they are not ready. For example, it is 
stated by those well qualified to judge that this mistake was 
made in Japan, where the native Church is unusually vigorous. 

It may safely be affirmed that experience, as well as the anal- 
ogy of Politics, goes to show that the ability to administer Church 
affairs is not a gift inherent in faith in Christ, but is attained only 
by a long, slow process. The main factor which will determine 
the time for assuming such responsibility is the same as that which 
operates in the political sphere—that is, race-character. It may 
be objected that this view depreciates the inherent power of 
Christianity, and that the appeal to history is not conclusive, since 
we can, it may be said, avoid the mistakes of the past. It has 
already been pointed out that the divine factor differentiates Mis- 
sions and Politics. It is the principal factor and makes all things 
possible in missionary work, but that is no reason for neglecting 
all other factors. Individual salvation is, in a sense, a crisis, as 
instantaneous and free from human restraints as was the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. The growth of the Church, on the other hand, 
is gradual, and in this respect Christianity is a divine power mani- 
fested in a process under human conditions. The aim, therefore, 
of establishing a ‘‘ self-supporting, self-governing and self-propa- 
gating ’’ native Church needs careful limitation. Its attainment 
may be very far off, and cannot be hastened, perhaps, by any 
methods of work or organization. It is conceivable that some 
are incapable, at least within a very long period, of such responsi- 
bility ; and also that in some cases the work of evangelization may 
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be completed before the native Church becomes self-governing. 
At all events, it is incumbent on us to build our theories of mis- 
sionary work on right principles and to avoid the disasters sure to 
follow ill-founded hopes. 

It is inferred from the analogy of Politics that this slow process 
must be on native lines and under the example of higher standards. 
The former of these conditions is directly opposed to the genius of 
so-called Catholic Christianity, whether Roman or Anglican, and 
of the Greek Church; for with these bodies the form is essential, 
and an elaborate hierarchical government and ritual worship are 
transplanted from the regions where they originated to other 
regions widely dissimilar in civilization and race. A partial com- 
pensation to this rigidity is found in anextreme tolerance of native 
customs and beliefs. Protestants accept the principle more gen- 
erally, at least in theory; but even with them the creeds, systems, 
divisions and party names of Europe and America are trans- 
planted to Asia and Africa. The most extreme violation of this 
condition by Protestants is to insist upon the organic union of the 
native Church with the Church sending the missionaries. 
Although very imperfectly realized the principie is absolutely 
sound, confirmed alike by the successes and the failures of mis- 
sions. Properly applied it will secure in time a genuine indepen- 
dence and individuality in Church life. 

The second condition of this upward progress is the maintenance 
for an indefinite period of the relation between the mission 
Church and the home Church, by which the former is stimulated 
and guided by the latter. In its essence this relation must be 
moral, rather than governmental, and its efficiency will depend 
upon the spiritual character of the agents of the home Church 
and not upon any racial or financial prestige. The most objection- 
able form of this relation is the financial, by which funds given 
by the home Church go directly to enrich members of the native 
Church, thereby fostering hypocrisy and cupidity. The recogni- 
tion of these evils is the occasion of the widespread efforts to 
attain self-support. That some relation should exist follows from 
the slow process by which administrative ability and moral char- 
acter are developed. In this aspect, missionary activity is not 
merely an exterior function of the Church, but an essential inter- 
nal relation between the members of the one body of Christ. Or 
to change the figure, foreign missions include not only the offensive 
operations of the hosts of Christ but also the relations to each other 
of the various corps of that great army. A practical deduction 
is that we should cease asking how long missionary work should 
continue, or when missionaries should be withdrawn from any 
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particular land. For example, it is true, we believe, that it has 
nowhere seemed best to withdraw from the work of training the 
ministers of the native Church, though this is certainly a part of 
self-propagation, a fact which indicates one point on which there 
is a general agreement. as to the necessity of maintaining the 
relation we are considering. It must be admitted that mission- 
aries are often tempted to do for the native Christians what they 
can better do for themselves, and also that unwise complexity of 
-organization has sometimes created artificial necessities. But sim- 
plicity has its limits and must grow more difficult with numerical 
increase. 

In general, therefore, we conclude that ecclesiastical and _politi- 
-cal independence are reached by a growth in ability, which takes 
place in both cases under similar conditions and limitations; and 
the question is forced upon us whether a people incapable of one 
can prove capable of the other. 

To return to the broader question of the relation of Missions to 
Politics, we are confirmed in the belief that this relation is not 
superficial and negative, but vital and comprehensive. The spe- 
cific points considered have been points of the first importance in 
mission work, and in these the analogy of Politics has suggested 
principles which have proven sound and practical. There is no 
reason to suppose that the relation would be less close in other 
points. Each has lessons for the other, in inspiration, method and 
means. Politics have to do primarily with the State, but their 
work cannot be done by ignoring the individual. Missions must 
seek the lost, one by one, but they do this through a society which 
is affected by social factors as truly as any other society on earth. 
In short, the differences are profound and the correspondences are 
fundamental. 

The Christian view of Politics emphasizes the burden of gov- 
ernment and the responsibility of dominion, and thereby trans- 
forms empire from an ambition to an opportunity. Blindly and 
unworthily, yet, under God, surely and steadily, the Christian 
nations are subduing the world, in order to make mankind free. 

Do we rebuke the statesmen for their blindness in not seeing the 
divine call ana destiny? But are we who serve the Church more 
clear-sighted than they, more devoted to our task and privilege? 
The divine program of Missions is summed up in the words 
Preach, Teach, Baptize. To make known to every man before he 
goes into the dark Beyond the good word of salvation, this is 
enough to absorb the energies not of a Student’s Movement, but 
of the whole Church of God. The next step is vaster still—-to 
teach men to do the Law of Christ, to apply it to the evils of life. 
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Christendom has only begun to learn these lessons, but she is 
called to teach others without delay. The third step is no less 
vast—to organize those who accept Christ, that they may possess 
all the benefits belonging to the Body of Christ, and may do His 
work. Is this reading too much into the word Baptize? The 
Apostle Paul told the Galatian Christians that they were baptized 
into Christ Jesus and became one body in Him. The Church is 
the realization of this Oneness, a higher ideal than ‘‘ the Parlia- 
ment of man, the federation of the world.’? We call these steps, 
but they are practically simultaneous. As soon as one man 
believes he is a disciple; and as soon as two are baptized they are 
a Church. The individual and social elements are inseparable, 
and the very first operations of missionary work involve all the 
problems. How vast the work, how slight the interest, how feeble 
the efforts and what waste of energy in division! England forgets 
her party divisions and rival home-policies in the face of her 
world-wide work. A foreign war snaps in an instant the bars of 
American sectionalism and unites the whole land in patriotic zeal. 
‘¢ The truth is, the heart of this great problem of Christian unity 
lies not in the condition of the Churches at home, urgent as that 
may be, but in the necessities of the Church abroad, with divided 


ranks, fighting principalities and powers in the dark places of 
heathendom.’’* 
UruMiA, PERsIA. Wituiam A. SHEDD. 


* Dr. D. Sage Mackay: Proceedings Glasgow Alliance of Reformed Churches, 
p. 291. 





IV. 


PREDESTINATION IN THE REFORMED CON- 
FESSIONS. 


HAT we call the Reformation was fundamentally, when 
looked at from a spiritual point of view, a great revival 

of religion; when looked at from the theological point of view, a 
great revival of Augustinianism.* It was the one just because it 
was the other. Revolting from the domination of ecclesiastical 
machinery, men found their one haven of rest in the sovereignty 
of God. The doctrine of Predestination was therefore the cen- 
tral doctrine of the Reformation.+ Inthe Romish system the idea 
of Predestination has no place, and interest in any opinions that 
may be held concerning it is in that communion at best but lan- 
guid. Therefore Perrone, after explaining the difference between 
the views of the Augustinianizing Thomists and the semi-Pelag- 
ianizing Jesuits, can complacently add: ‘‘ Each school has its own 
reasons for holding to its opinion: the Church has never wished 
to compose this controversy: therefore every one may, with 
safety to the faith, adhere to whichever opinion he is most disposed 
to and thinks best adapted to solve the difficulties of unbelievers 
and heretics.’ The matter was very different with the Reformers. 
To them the doctrine of Predestination was given directly in their 
consciousness of dependence as sinners on the free mercy of a 
saving God: it therefore was part of the content of their 
deepest religious consciousness. Calvin is historically thoroughly 
justified in his remark that ‘‘ no one who wishes to be thought 
pious will dare to deny simpliciter the predestination by which 
God adopts some into the hope of life and adjudicates others to 


* Of course the term is here used of the Augustinian doctrine of grace, and not 
of the ecclesiastical system which finds its roots also in him. 

+ Cf. E. F. Karl Miller, Symbolik., p. 75. What are called the formal and 
material principles of Protestantism belong only to developed Protestantism. 
The sole doctrine that from the beginning was common to all the Reformers, and 
that really constituted the formative principle of Protestantism, was that of Pre- 
destination. It is really this that Mohler, no less than Schweizer, sees, when he 
seeks to trace back the contrast between Romanism and Protestantism to the em- 
phasis on the freedom of the human will on the one side and on the sole activity 
of God on the other. 

t Comp. de Deo, 3411. Yet, one remembers Gottschalk and Jansen. 

4 
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eternal death.’’* In very fact, all the Reformers were at one in 
this doctrine, and on it as a hinge their whole religious conscious- 
ness as well as doctrinal teaching turned. The fact is so obvious 
as to compel recognition even in unsympathetic circles. Thus, for 
instance, the late Dr. Philip Schaff, though adjusting his lan- 
guage with perhaps superfluous care so as to exhibit his doctrinal 
disharmony with the Reformers, is yet forced to give explicit 
recognition to the universal enthusiasm with which they advocated 
the strictest doctrine of Predestination. ‘‘ All the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century,’’ he says,t ‘‘ including even the gentle 
Melanchthon and the compromising Bucer, under a controlling 
sense of human depravity and saving grace, in extreme antag- 
onism to Pelagianism and self-righteousness, and, as they sincerely 
believed, in full harmony not only with the greatest of the 
Fathers but also with the inspired St. Paul, came to the same 
doctrine of a double predestination which decides the eternal 
destiny of all men. Nor is it possible to evade this conclusion,” 
he justly adds, ‘‘ on the two acknowledged premises of Protestant 
orthodoxy—namely, the wholesale condemnation of men in Adam, 
and the limitation of saving grace to the present world.’’t 
Scarcely was the Reformation established, however, before the 
purity of its confession of the Predestination of God began to 
give way. The first serious blow to it was given by the defec- 
tion of Melanchthon to a synergistic conception of the saving 
act. As a result of the consequent controversies, the Lutheran 
Churches were misled into seeking to define predestination as 
having sole reference to salvation, denying its obverse of reproba- 
tion. ‘ First of all,’’ says the Formula of Concord (1576), ‘* it 
onght to be most accurately observed that there is a distinction 
between the foreknowledge and the predestination or eternal 
election of God. . . . . This foreknowledge of God extends both 
to good and evil men; but nevertheless is not the cause of evil, 
nor is it the cause of sin. . . . . But the predestination or eternal 


* Inst., iii, 21, 5. + Creeds of Christendom, i, 451. 

t We should carefully note here the testimony to the necessary implication of 
the doctrine of ‘double predestination ’’ in the evangelical system (in the doctrines 
of original sin and of the confinement of redemption to this life) ; and as well 
to the religious root of the doctrine—a matter of fact which Dr. Schaff repeatedly 
recognizes as ¢. g., p. 454. It has become customary in some quarters, however, to 
represent it as rather a speculative than a religious doctrine. Thus Gooszen 
discriminates Calvinism properly so-called from what he deems the milder teach- 
ings of Bullinger and the Heidelberg Catechism as the intellectualistic-speculative 
tendency from the soteriologica!-Biblical tendency : and Calvin is treated in many 
quarters as the reintroducer of nominalistic speculation into Protestant thought. 
Nothing could be more mistaken. ‘‘ This,” says Miiller (as cited, p. 481, note 
39), pointedly,‘ is not the language of nominalism but of faith.”’ 
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election of God extends only to the good and beloved children of 
God, and this is the cause of their salvation.’** The grave in- 
consequence of this construction, of course, speedily had its 
revenge ; and typical Lutheranism rapidly sank to the level of Rom- 
ish indifference to predestination altogether, and of the Romish 
explanation of it as ex previsa fide.t Meanwhile the Reformed 
continued to witness a better profession; partly, no doubt, because 
of the greater depth of religious life induced in them by the severity 
of the persecutions they were called upon to undergo; and partly, 
no doubt, because of the greater height of religious thinking 
created in them by the example and impulse of their great leader 
—at once, as even Renan has been compelled to testify, the best 
Christian of his day and the greatest religious thinker of the 
modern world. The first really dangerous assault on what had 
now become distinctively the Reformed doctrine of predestination 
was delayed till the opening of the seventeenth century. In the 
meantime, though, no doubt, many individual Reformed thinkers 
had been more or less affected by a Lutheran environment, as in 
the lands of German speech, or by Romish remainders, as in 
England, as well as no doubt by the everywhere present rational- 
izing spirit which ever lays its stress on man’s autocracy ; yet the 
Reformed Churches had everywhere compacted their faitn in 
numerous creeds, in which the Reformed consciousness had ex- 
pressed itself on the whole with remarkable purity. These now 
served as a barrier to the new attacks, and supplied strongholds in 
which the Reformed consciousness could intrench itself for future 
influence. The Arminian assault was therefore successfully met. 
And although, ever since, the evil seed then sown has produced a 
continuous harvest of doubt and dispute in the Reformed Churches , 
until to-day—in a new age of syncretism of perhaps unexampled 
extension—it threatens to eat out all that is distinctive in the Re- 
formed Confessions: nevertheless the Reformed sense of absolute 
dependence on the God of grace for salvation remains till to-day the 
dominant element in the thought of the Reformed Churches, and 
its theological expression in the complete doctrine of predestinatio 
duplex retains its place in the hearts as well as in the creeds of a 
multitude of Reformed Christians throughout the world. 

The numerous Reformed creeds, representing the convictions of 
Christian men of very diverse races during a period of a century 
and a half (1523-1675), while on the whole falling behind the 
works of the great dogmatitians in the ability and fullness with 

* Article XI. 


¢ This result is reached as early as Hutter (1610), in whose Compendium it is 
baldly taught that God has elected men respectu pravise fidet. 
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which they set forth the Reformed system,* nevertheless form 
a very remarkable series of documents when looked at as the 
consistent embodiment of such a doctrine as the Reformed doc- 
trine of predestination. For their own sakes, and for the sake 
of the great doctrine which they so persistently maintained in 
the face of so many disintegrating influences and such deter- 
mined assaults, they are well worth our study. And this pri- 
mary impulse to turn to them is powerfully reénforced in our 
own day by the circumstance that recent appeals to them seem 
to suggest that they have been but little investigated by the 
men of our generation; so that their message to us is in danger 
of being widely misapprehended, and sometimes, it must be con- 
fessed, even seriously misrepresented. There is a certain timeli- 
ness, therefore, as well as inherent propriety in, at this juncture, 
drawing out from the Reformed creeds their teaching as to predes- 
tination, and noting the essential harmony in their presentation 
of this great doctrine. Assuredly by such a survey the doctrine 
will be more deeply rooted in our thinking and love. It is _possi- 
ble that we may incidentally learn how to esteem the teaching on 
this great subject of what may well be spoken of as the consum- 
mate flower of the Reformed symbols—that Westminster Confes- 
sion which it has been our happiness as Presbyterians to inherit. 
And along with this, we may perhaps also learn what estimate to 
place on the attempts which are now making more or less to elim- 
inate from that Confession its testimony to this great central Re- 
formed doctrine. 

It will probably not be deemed impertinent if we prefix to the 
extracts taken from the Confessions a brief running account of the 
documents and their general attitude to the subject under discus. 
sion, such as may serve as a kind of introduction to reading intel- 
ligently their own words. 


E. 


The Reformed Confessions begin, of course, with the symbolical 
writings of Zwingli and his Swiss coadjutors, and pass thence to 
those produced by Calvin and his pupils, and so on to the later 
documents, the work of the Reformed theologians of the latter 
part of the sixteenth and of the seventeenth centuries. 

Zwingli himself produced four works of this character. These 
are the Sixty-seven Articles or Conclusions of Zurich (1523), the 
Ten Bernese Theses (1528), the System of Faith (/idei Ratio), 


* Cf. Schweizer, Glaubenslehre der Evang.-ref. Kirche, 3 15, (I, p. 84). So of 
the relation of creeds and theologians in general, Dean Stanley, Contemporary 
Review, Aug., 1874, p. 499. The Canons of Dort, the Westminster Confession, and 
the Formula Consensus Helvetica form exceptions in this regard. 
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prepared to be presented at the Diet of Augsburg (1530), and the 
Exposition of the Christian Faith, addressed to Francis I, and 
published by Bullinger after Zwingli’s death (1531). These pre- 
sent the Reformed faith in the first stage of its affirmation. The 
former two contain, indeed, only the simplest and briefest assertion 
of the primary elements of Protestant practice in opposition to 
the most prominent evils of the Romish Church: the latter two 
are more elaborate expositions of the Protestant belief, but are 
essentially of an apologetic order. Noone of these documents treats 
professedly of predestination or election, though of course they 
all rest on the convictions in these matters that characterized 
Zwingli’s thought, and in the two more elaborate documents allu- 
sions to them naturally appear. These are more direct and full in 
the Fidei Ratio, and occur in it in connection with the treatment of 
the Fall, Redemption and especially of the Church—about which 
last topic the controversy with Rome of course especially raged. 
In the Expositio Fidei Christiane they occur most pointedly in 
connection with the treatment of Good Works. In mass they are 
not copious, but they constitute a very clear and a tolerably full 
outline of the Reformed doctrine on the subject. God, we are 
told, has freely made appointment concerning all things, and that 
by a decree which is eternal and independent of all that is outside 
of Himself: in this decree is included the fall of man along with 
all else that comes to pass: and, as well, the election in Christ of 
some—whom He will—to eternal life; these constitute His 
Church, properly so called, known certainly from all eternity by 
Him, but becoming known to themselves as God’s elect only 
through the witness of the Spirit in due time in their hearts, and 
the testimony of their good works which are the product and not 
the foreseen occasion of their election; and by these only are 
they differentiated in the external Church from the reprobates who 
with them may be included in its bounds. 

Meanwhile the Reformation was spreading to other localities, 
and in proportion as the same need was felt for an expression of 
the principles of the new faith which had produced the Zwinglian 
articles, similar articles were being elsewhere produced. The so- 
called Tetrapolitan Confession of 1530 owed its origin, indeed, 
rather to a specific demand—to the need of a witness to the faith of 
the four imperial cities to be presented, like Zwingli’s Fidei Ratio, 
at the Diet of Augsburg; and its form and general contents were 
determined by the desire of its authors (Bucer, with the aid of 
Capito and Hedio) to assimilate the expression of their faith to the 
Lutheran Confession presented at that Diet. It contains no separate 
section on predestination, nor, indeed, does it anywhere make any 
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clear allusion to it, though the conceptions on this matter ani- 
mating the Reformed Churches seem to underlie the sections on 
Justification and Good Works. Very similar were the circum- 
stances in which the Bohemian Confessions (1535 and 1575) were 
framed: and the results are much the same. The earliest Basle 
Confession, prepared by Oecolampadius and Myconius (1534), on 
the other hand, besides asserting the universal government of 
God, gives a brief paragraph in its exposition of the doctrine of 
God to the subject of predestination: this affirms simply that 
‘* God before He had created the world had elected all those to 
whom he would give eternal salvation ’’—a sentence worthy of 
our note chiefly because it is the earliest instance in the Reformed 
Confessions of a separate paragraph devoted to this great subject.* 
What is known as the Second Basle, or more properly as the First 
Ilelvetic, Confession, prepared in 1536, under the unionistic influ- 
ences of the Strasburg Reformers (Bucer and Capito), and in antici- 
pation of a General Council—and therefore under much the same 
conditions that gave birth to the Tetrapolitan Confession—like 
that document omits all direct reference to the subject of predes- 
tination. The Confessions of Poland (1570), and Hungary, pre- 
pared under much the same conditions, exhibit much the same 
sparingness of speech on the subject. Of these only the Hungarian 
(1537-1558) adverts to it at all, and that most explicitly only to de- 
fend God against the charge of ‘‘ respect of persons.’’ Even so, 
however, it tells us that all things are eternally disposed by God; 
and that God’s election is eternal, entirely gratuitous, and therefore 
freely disposed according only to His own will; and that it leaves 
aside vessels of wrath to the endless doom justly due to their sins. 

As the Reformed consciousness took firmer form in the passage 
of time, however, this tendency to pass lightly over the subject 
naturally passed more and more away. Something of the early 
apologetical tone in dealing with predestination doubtless still 
clings to the Second Helvetic Confession, which was com- 
posed by Bullinger in 1562 for his own private use, and on 
its publication in 1566 was rapidly very widely adopted through- 
out the Reformed world. Winert certainly goes too far 
when he affirms that its presentation of predestination is so 
remarkable a ‘‘ softening of the dogma’’ that ‘ this Confession 
might be placed on the borderland of Predestinarianism.” It is 
much more accurate to say with Miiller that the Reformed doctrine 


* A separate paragraph, not article : it appears as a distinct paragraph under 
the general caption ‘‘Of God.’’? The Latin translation in ordinary use erects it 
into a separate ‘‘ Disputation ’’—the Third. 

+ Comparative View, etc., E. T., p. 168. 
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is set forth here very clearly in its peculiarity, but with an effort to 
avoid giving offense : and that it is dominated not so much by doc- 
trinal obscurity as by an ethical-practical intent.* The doctrine is 
here at length: and it is carefully and soundly stated: but there is, 
no doubt, apparent in its whole treatment a certain defensive atti- 
tude which seems more intent to guard it from attack than to bring 
out all its content with clearness and force. God is said to have 
determined its end to every creature and to have ordained along 
with the end at the same time the means by which it shall be 
attained. He is certainly not the author of sin, with which He is 
connected only as permitting it for high ends, when He could have 
prevented it if He had so chosen, and thus as utilizing it in the 
execution of His plans. His providence is accordingly over all, 
though nothing finds its evil in His providence. The predestina. 
tion of His saints to be saved in Christ is eternal, particular, on 
the ground of no foreseen merit, and assured of its end: and the 
election of saints to life implies the desertion of a body of repro- 
bates. Who is elect is only @ posteriori discoverable through 
men’s relation to Christ ; we are to judge of others in this matter 
with charity and are to hope well of all, numbering none rashly 
among the reprobates: of our own election and therefore certain 
salvation we may, on the other hand, be assured if we know our- 
selves to be in Christ and bear fruitage in a holy life. The whole 
substance of the doctrine clearly is here, though the stress is laid 
continually on its aspects as seen sub specie temporis rather than 
eternitalis. 

The case is little different with the Heidelberg Catechism, 
which doubtless owes it only to its purpose as a document meant 
as practical milk for babes more than theological meat for 
mature Christians, that it has very little directly to savy about so 
high a mystery. It is nevertheless pervaded from beginning to 
end with an underlying presupposition of it, and hints of the doc- 
trine emerge oftener than is always recognized, and that both in its 
general and special aspects. These hints once or twice rise to 
explicit assertions, and when they do they leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of sharpness of conception. It is naturally 
under the doctrine of providence that general predestination is 
most clearly alluded to: the Eternal Father is said to uphold and 
govern the universe ‘‘ by His eternal counsel and providence,” and 
that effectively for His ends—‘‘ so governing all creatures that 

. . all things come not by chance but by His Fatherly hand” 
(Ques. 26, 27). Special predestination, equa ly naturally, is most 
directly adduced in connection with the doctrine of the Church 


* Op. cit., p. 407. 
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(Ques. 54): we are to believe concerning the Church “ that out 
of the whole human race, the Son of God, by His Spirit and 
word, gathers into the unity of true faith, defends and preserves 
for Himself a communion elected to eternal life: ” and further, 
each of us is to believe ‘‘ that He is and shall ever remain a living 
member of the same.’’ Here the facts of election and persever- 
ance are explicitly asserted. Elsewhere we are taught that our 
comfort in looking for the coming of Christ the Lord is derived 
from the fact that He will ‘‘ cast all His and our enemies into 
eternal damnation, and will take us together with all the elect to 
Himself into heavenly joy and glory ’’ (Ques. 52); and similar 
comforting allusions to election are found elsewhere (Ques. 1, 31). 

Among later documents something of the circumspection which 
was the natural product in the first age of unionistic efforts on the 
one hand, and of desire to shield the infant Churches from powerful 
enemies on the other, appears again in a somewhat different form in 
what are usually called the Brandenburg Confessions. These are 
the Confession of Sigismund (1614), the Leipzig Colloquy (1631), and 
above all the Declaration of Thorn (1645). These are historically 
especially interesting as exhibiting the general firmness with which 
on the whole the Reformed held to and asserted the essentials of their 
doctrine in the most untoward circumstances. The Confession of 
Sigismund (1614) is a purely personal statement of the Elector’s 
faith, published on his conversion from the Lutheranism in 
which he had been bred. He explicitly confesses, under a sense 


of its great importance—as the basis on which rest ‘‘ not only 


all the other Articles, but also our salvation ’’ itself—-the eternal 


and gratuitous election of God—the eternal ordination of His 
chosen ones, without respect to worthiness, merit or works in 
them, to everlasting life and all the means thereto: as also the 
corresponding fact of an eternal preterition of the rest and their 
preparation for the punishment which is their due. Great stress 
is laid on the justice of the judgment of God in reprobation, and 
there is perhaps some failure in nice discrimination betweén 
what is known among theologians as ‘‘ negative’’ and ‘* posi- 
tive’’ reprobation: the interest of Sigismund turning rather on 
vindicating God from the reproach of taking pleasure in the death 
of sinners and claiming for Him a universal love for the world. 
The statement of the Reformed doctrine at the Leipzig Colloquy 
(1631) was for the avowed purpose of establishing as near an agree- 
ment with Lutheran modes of statement as could be attained 
without the surrender of essential truth, and the forms of state- 
ment are naturally deeply colored by this unionistic purpose. 
Nevertheless the entire substance of the doctrine is fairly pre- 
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served. A free, eternal election of not all but some men, particu- 
larly designed, on the ground of nothing foreseen in them, to the 
sole reception of the efficacious means of grace is asserted: and 
along with it, the corresponding eternal reprobation of the rest. 
Great care is taken to free God from constructive blame for the 
death of the wicked, and in the language in which this is done there 
is perhaps, as in the Confession of Sigismund, an insufficient dis- 
crimination between negative and positive reprobation. 

By far the most interesting of the three Brandenburg statements, 
however, is the Declaration presented at the Colloquy of Thorn 
(1645). Here many of the conditions which accompanied the 
statement of Protestant belief at the Diet of Augsburg in 1550 
were substantially reproduced. Reformed doctrine was above all 
things to be so set forth as to attach itself to whatever latent 
elements of the truth might be discoverable in Romish thought. 
The chief points of difference from the earlier situation are due to 
the later date and changed times ; at this period the Reformed had 
not only come to full consciousness of their faith, but had tasted 
its preciousness in times of persecution and strife. It is interest- 
ing to observe the means taken in these circumstances to com- 
mend the Reformed doctrine to Romish sympathy. Briefly they 
consisted in setting it forth us simply “Augustinianism.’’ No sepa- 
rate caption is devoted to Predestination or to Election. Ali that 
is said on these topics is subsumed quite Augustine-wise under 
the caption De Gratia. This caption is developed in eight calmly 
written paragraphs which, beginning with redemption of the 
helpless sinner through the sole grace of God in Christ, carries 
kim through the stages of the ordo salutis—eftectual calling, justifi- 
cation, sanctification, perseverance, final reward—all of the pure 
grace of God—to end in the reference of all to God’s eternal purpose 
in election. This is followed by eighteen further paragraphs in 
which the whole doctrine of grace, as before positively developed, 
is guarded from misapprehension, and defense is offered against 
calumnies. Only the two last of these paragraphs concern the doc- 
trine of election. The whole is closed with a direct appeal to Augus- 
tine and a challenge to the followers of Thomas Aquinas to recog- 
nize the Reformed doctrine as none other than that taught them 
by their Master. 

The Thoruniensian theologians thus put themselves forward 
distinctly as ‘‘ Augustinians’’ and asked to be judged as such, 
It is nevertheless in substance a very thoroughly developed 
Reformed doctrine that they express under this ‘‘ Augustinian ’’ 
form. In their fundamental statement they refer all of God’s 
saving activities to His eternal election as their source ; deny that 
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it itself rests on anything foreseen in its object, and derive it from 
mere and undeserved grace alone; and connect with it the ordina- 
tion of all the means by which the predestined salvation is 
attained: nor do they shrink from explicitly placing over against 
it the preterition of the rest. In the additional paragraphs the 
sure issue of election in eternal life is renewedly insisted on (11), 
as well as the origin of the election in mere grace (17), and the 
fixedness of the number of the elect (17). On the other hand, 
some subtlety is expended in the closing paragraph on the expo- 
sition of the relation of the eternal decrees of election and repro- 
bation to the actual character of men. It is denied that these 
decrees are ‘‘ absolute ’’ in the sense that they are ‘‘ without any re- 
spect to faith and unbelief, to good and evil works.’’ It is denied 
also, however, that faith and good works are the cause or reason 
of election, and doubtless by implication (though this is not said 
in so many words) that unbelief and sin are the cause or reason of 
the involved preterition. What is affirmed is that faith and good 
works are foreseen in the elect as ‘‘ means of salvation fore- 
ordained in them by God.’’ And that ‘‘ not only original sin, but 
also, so far as adults are concerned, unbelief and contumacious 
impenitence, are not properly speaking foreordained of God, but 
foreseen and permitted in the reprobates themselves as the cause 
of desertion and damnation, and reprobated by the justest of judg- 
ments.’’ The natural meaning of this language yields a sound 
Reformed sense. So far as it concerns the elect, indeed, none other 
is capable of being drawn from it. There is an unfortunately 
ambiguous use of language, however, with reference to the repro- 
bates—as, indeed, even in the use made of the technical 
term ‘“‘decretum absolutum’’—that may easily mislead, and that 
the reader finds himself fearing was intentionally adopted to wrap 
the Reformed doctrine at this point so far in a cloud. There 
can be indeed no other meaning attributed to the denial that 
unbelief and impenitence in the reprobate are ‘‘ properly fore- 
ordained ;’’ seeing that in the Reformed conception, fully shared 
by these theologians, God has foreordained all that comes to pass : 
and while no Reformed theologian would doubt that their own 
unbelief and impenitence are the ‘‘ meritorious cause of the 
desertion and damnation ’’ of the reprobate, yet the ambiguity of 
the language that follows—‘‘ and are reprobated by the justest of 
judgments ’’—certainly opens the way to some misconception. 
The suspicion can scarcely be avoided that the Thoruniensian 
theologians purposely used language here capable of a double 
sense. While naturally suggesting an interpretation consonant 
with sovereign preterition (negative reprobation), it is liable to be 
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misread as if allowing that negative reprobation itself (preterition) 
found a meritorious cause in men’s sins, which themselves lay 
wholly outside the foreordination (decree) of God. 

It is worthy of note that in the midst of this gingerly treatment 
of the matter of reprobation, these theologians yet manage to let 
fall a phrase in passing which betrays their Declaration into an ex- 
tremity of doctrine at another point to which no other formally 
framed Reformed Confession commits itself.* The Declaration of 
Thorn in effect is the only formal Reformed Confession which asserts 
or implies that some of those who die in infancy are reprobated. 
This it does by the insertion into the clause dealing with this topic 
of the words ‘‘ so far as adults are concerned.’’ In ‘‘ reproba- 
tion ’’ (whatever that means with them—whether both ‘‘ nega- 
tive ’’ and ‘‘ positive ’’ reprobation, or only the latter—makes no 
difference in the present matter), they say, God acts on the 
foresight not only of original sin, ‘‘ but also, so far as adults are 
concerned, of unbelief,’ etc. God then ‘‘ reprobates'’ not only 
aduits on account of their sins, original and actual, but also infants 
on account of original sin alone. It is exceedingly interesting to 
observe a body of over-cautious men thus so intent on avoiding 
Scylla as to run straight into Charybdis. The reason, however, 
is not far to seek. They were primarily intent on vindicating 
themselves as ‘‘ Augustinians’’ in the forum of the Romish judg- 
ment: they wished, that is, to appeal to the sympathies of the 
professed followers of Augustine in the Roman communion :f while 
excessively careful, therefore, with respect to the whole matter 
of the predestinatio duplex they felt no reason, as professed chil- 
dren of the durus pater infantum, to fear with respect to the fate 
of infants. The circumstances in which the Declaration was 


*The only other exception is, indeed, the, Consensus Genevensis, which is 
in form a polemic defense by Calvin of his doctrine of predestination against the 
assaults of Pighius and Georgius Siculus. In it we read (Niemeyer, p. 263) : 
‘Tf neither original sin suffices for Pighius for the condemnation of man, nor any 
place is given to the secret judgment of God, what will he do with regard to infant 
children who have been taken from this life before they could perform any such 
work (of charity), on account of their age? The circumstance of birth and death 
was certainly the same for infants who died at Sodom and at Jerusalem, nor was 
there any difference in their works ; why will Christ at the last day segregate from 
some that stand at His right hand, others at His left? Who does not adore here 
the wonderful judgment of God, which has brought it about that some should be 
born at Jerusalem whence they might soon pass to a better life, while it separated 
others to be born at Sodom the gate of hell?’’ (Cf., p. 287.) 

{ The Augustinianism of Augustine is of course a different matter from that of 
the Romish ‘‘ Augustinians.’’ The pradestinatio duplex and the distinction be- 
tween the two wills in God are both explicitly taught by Augustine. If it had 
been to Augustine himself that the Thoruniensian divines were appealing, their 
finesse here would have been unnecessary. 
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formed, in other words, is responsible for its weaknesses in 
both directions. Another instance of the ambiguous use of lan. 
guage in the interests of their desire to come forward as simply 
followers of Augustine is afforded by their treatment of 
‘‘ perseverance’ (11): in this they oddly interchange the 
terms ‘‘ justified,’’ ‘‘ regenerate,’’ ‘‘ elect.”’ It can scarcely be 
thought that they really meant to teach that the justified may “ fall 
from grace,’’ or that the ‘‘ regenerate’’ are different from ‘‘ the 
elect,’’—their concatenation of the ‘‘ golden chain ’’ of salvation 
in their fundamental statement of faith forbids that: but it is 
obvious that their language here is open to that misinterpretation, 
and we fear it must be judged that it was intended to be so in 
deference to current ‘‘ Augustinian ’’ modes of expression in this 
matter. The similar obscuration of the distinction between the 
voluntas beneplaciti and voluntas signi (6) has its cause in the same 
effort. The Declaration of Thorn, in a word, while it approves 
itself as a soundly Reformed document, has been drawn up with 
an occasional over-subtle use of language which seems intended 
to obscure the truth that its authors nevertheless flattered them- 
selves was expressed: and which is therefore liable to obscure it 
—to other readers than those whose eyes it was first intended 
to blind. 

The Confessions which we have thus passed in review include, 
it will doubtiess have been observed, especially German ones. 
Their peculiarities, however, have no national root: they are due 
rather to the fact, on the one hand, that this group of Confessions 
embraces the earliest, tentative efforts at creed-making in the 
teformed Churches, and, on the other, that the circumstances in 
which the German Reformed Churches were placed made them 
the especial prey of unionistic efforts and apologetical tempta- 
tions. It is scarcely fair to expect of documents framed, as the 
most of the documents of this class were, expressly to commend 
themselves to those of other faiths, quite the same sharpness of out- 
line that might well be looked for elsewhere. Taken as a whole 
and judged from the point of view of the circumstances of their 
origin, this is an excellent body of Reformed documents, surpris- 
ingly true to the faith of the Reformed Churches: it is, after 
all, rather in language than in substance that they create 
difficulties. Meanwhile, however, there were other Reformed 
Confessions being framed under other stars, and in them the 
Reformed conceptions came, speaking generally of them asa class, 
to purer because less embarrassed expression. This series begins 
with the Confessional writings of John Calvin. It is not to be 
inferred, however, either that Calvin’s teaching exercised no influ- 
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ence on the matter or phrasing of the Confessions already adduced, 
or that it introduced into the Retormed Churches any new attitude 
toward the doctrine of predestination. On the contrary, the com- 
manding influence of Calvin penetrated to every corner of the Re- 
formed Churches, and is traceable in all the credal statements framed 
subsequently to his appearance at Geneva. And, on the other hand, 
in his doctrine of predestination he proclaimed nothing not common 
to all the Reformed leaders. So far from advancing init beyond the 
teaching of Zwingli, Zwingli’s modes of expression on this high 
mystery seemed rather to Calvin extreme and paradoxical, if not 
even lacking in discretion.* So closely do his modes of expres- 
sion regarding it resemble those of Bucer that the latest student 
of his doctrine of predestinationt+ is inclined to believe that he 
derived it from Bucer. Even Bullinger, through whatever path- 
way of doubt and hesitation, came ultimately to full agreement 
with him.t Indeed, his doctrine of predestination was so little 
a peculium of Calvin’s that it was originally, as we have seen, not 
even a specialty of the Reformed, but rather constituted the very 
hinge of the Reformation: and it was Luther and Melanchthon 
and Bucer and Peter Martyr who first put it forward as the deter- 
mining element in the Reformation platform. What is due to 
Calvin is, at most, only the final establishment of the clear, cogent 
and consistent expression of it in the Reformed creeds. His sys- 
tematic genius perceived from the first its central importance to 
the system of truth on which the Reformation was based; and he 
grasped it with such full and clear apprehension, that in his own 
writings and wherever his influence dominated it was no longer 
easily possible to falter either in its‘apprehension or its statement, 
and efforts to speak softly regarding it or to pare it down to fit the 
desires of men measurably ceased. It is on this account only that 
in the Confessions that derive most directly from Calvin we see 
the whole Reformed doctrine of predestination come most fully and 
consistently to its rights. 

Calvin was himself the author of a considerable number of doc- 
uments of symbolical character: and althuvugh the place given in 
them to the doctrine of predestination varies widely according to the 
circumstances of each case, the doctrine embodied in those which 

* “ Zwingli’s little book [ On Providence] is so full of hard paradoxes that it is 
as far as possible removed from that moderation which I have employed.’’—Cal- 
vin to Bullinger in Opp. Calv., xiv, 253. 

+ Scheibe : Calvin’s Predestinationlehre. 

{See Herzog-Encyc., 3d ed., iii, 545-6, where the development, or perhaps we 
would better say, the librations of Bullinger’s doctrine are briefly sketched. Even 
in the Decades, however, Bullinger clearly defines predestination as duplez, or, as 


it is more accurately phrased, gemina (Parker Soc. ed., iv, 4, p. 185, 186 ; cf. iv, 
33-4). 
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give it any full expression appears in a singularly pure form. Even 
the first edition of the Jnstitutes, published in 1536, might fairly 
be so far counted among the symbolical books as its publication 
was determined by apologetic need, and its primary purpose was 
to testify to the world what the faith of the French Protestants 
really was. Init no separate treatment was accorded to predes- 
tination and what is said on this topic emerges only incidentally, 
very much as in Zwingli's System of Faith, and as in that docu- 
ment also most fully in connection with the doctrine of the 
Church. But this incidental treatment is full enough to show that 
there was already present to Calvin’s mind all the substance of 
the doctrine as elsewhere developed by him. His first formal 
exposition of it, under its own separate caption, occurs, however. 
not in the Jnstitutes, but in the earliest of his formal symbolical 
writings, the Instruction and Confession of Faith in Use in the 
Church of Geneva, published in April, 1537. In this document 
the whole of Calvin’s doctrine of predestination is set forth in 
clear if succinct outline. The starting-point is taken in the 
observed actual separation of mankind into the two classes of the 
saved and lost. This distinction is carried back at once to the 
secret eternal counsel of God, in which some are predestinated to 
be His children and heirs of the heavenly kingdom, while others 
are left to the just punishment of their sins. The reason why 
God has so discriminated between men is declared to be inscrutable 
by mortals, and men are dissuaded from prying into it: it is 
enough for us, we are told, to know that His action here, too, is 
holy and just, and therefore redounds to His praise. For the 
rest, it is for us to seek the certitude of our faith in the contem- 
plation, not of election but of Christ, whom having we have all. 
On quite similar lines runs the much more meagre teaching of the 
Genevan Catechism of 1645, in which there occur no separate ques- 
tions and answers consecrated specifically to predestination, but only 
incidental allusions to the subject in the answers given under the 
topics of providence and the Church. God, it is taught, is the 
Lord and governor of all things, ‘‘ to whose empire all things are 
subject and whose nod they obey ’’—even the devil and godless 
men, all of whom are the ministers of His will, and are compelled 
even against their plans ‘‘ to execute what has seemed goed to 
Him.’’ The Church, it is taught, is ‘‘ the body and society of 
believers whom the Lord has predestinated to eternal life,’’ all of 
whom, therefore, because elected of God, He justifies and sanc- 
tifies and will glorify. In similar fashion even the Consensus 
Tigurinus of 1549, which concerns itself formally with nothing 
but the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, alludes, nevertheless, to 
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election—teaching that it is only to the elect that the sacraments 
actually convey grace—‘ for,’’ it continues, ‘‘ just as God en- 
lightens unto faith no others than those whom He has foreordained 
to life, so by the hidden power of His Spirit He brings it about 
that the elect receive what is offered in the sacraments.” 

It is however, of course, chiefly in the Genevan Consensus, called 
out in 1552 by the attacks on the doctrine of predestination made 
by Bolsec, that we find the fullest statement of Calvin’s doctrine 
of predestination which has a claim tosymbolical authority. This 
document is not in form a Confession, but is rather a polemical 
treatise written in Calvin’s own name and given symbolical sig- 
nificance only by its publication in the name of the pastors of 
Geneva as a fair exposition of the Genevan doctrine. It is wholly 
devoted to the defense of Calvin’s teaching on predestination, and 
bears the significant title: ‘‘ Of the eternal predestination of God 
by which out of men He has elected some to salvation and left 
others to their desiruction,’’—in which, as we perceive, the predes- 
tinatio yemina is made the very core of the doctrine. One needs to 
read but a little way into the treatise to perceive how strongly 
and. indeed even passionately Calvin insisted upon this point. The 
reason for this is that he looked upon election not merely as the 
warrant for assurance of faith, but especially as the support and stay 
of the alone-efficiency of God in salvation: and that he perceived, 
with the clearness of vision eminently characteristic of his genius, 
that for the protection of monergistic salvation and the exclusion 
of the evil leaven of synergism, the assertion of the predestt- 
natio gemina is absolutely essential. In this we see accordingly 
the real key to the insistence on ‘‘ sovereign reprobation’’ in the 
Calvinian formularies: the conviction had become a part of the 
very substance of Calvin’s thought that ‘‘ election itself unless 
opposed to reprobation will not stand ’’—that ‘‘ the discriminating 
grace of God”’ was virtually set aside as the alone cause of sal- 
vation if it were not confessed that the segregation of some to 
receive the just award of their sins is as truly grounded in His 
holy will as salvation itself in His will of grace. The extended 
discussion and even the polemic form of this treatise enabled 
Calvin powerfully to commend his doctrine to every reader, and to 
fortify it by full expositions of Scripture: and doubtless it is to 
the influence of the Consensus of Geneva that much of the consist- 
ency with which the locus on predestination was treated in subse- 
quent Calvinistic formularies is traceable.* The very qualities 


* Compare an interesting instance of its influence in that direction in the letter 
of Bartholomew Traheron to Bullinger, Zurich Letters, First Series, i, 325, cf. 327 
(cf. Schaff: Creeds, etc., i, 630, 631). 
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which gave it its great influence, however, render it difficult to ex- 
tract it briefly, and we may account ourselves fortunate that we 
have, through a discovery by the Brunswick editors of a brief series 
of ‘* articles on predestination ’’ in Calvin’s hand, a succinct state- 
ment from himself of his whole doctrine, to which, though we have 
no evidence that they were ever given symbolical authority, we may 
fairly go as to a summary of his teaching. In these he affirms that 
God did not create man without having previously determined upon 
his destiny ; that therefore the fall was included in God’s eternal 
decree ; and with it, the discrimination between the elect and rep- 
robate portions of fallen mankind; which discrimination has no 
other cause than God’s mere will: and therefore the choice of the 
elect cannot rest on foreseen faith, which is rather the vift of God 
in the execution of His decree of salvation, granted therefore to the 
elect and withheld from the reprobate: as is also the gift of 
Christ. Rising next to the general decree, he affirms that the 
will of God is the first and supreme cause of all things, and yet 
God is not in any sense the author of sin, which is offensive to 
Him and will receive His punishment, though He certainly makes 
use of all sinners too in executing His holy purposes. 

There is also a series of Confessions from Calvin’s hand in 
which a somewhat less prominent place and thorough statement 
are given to predestination, though certainly there is no faltering 
in the conception of it which is suggested when it is alluded to. 
Among these would be numbered the earliest Confession of the 
Genevan Church (1536), if we could attribute it in whole or in 
part to Calvin: it is ordinarily, however, and apparently justly, 
assigned to Farel. In it there is no separate treatment accorded 
to predestination, but the keynote of Calvin’s theology is firmly 
struck in the attribution of all good in man to the grace of God— 
in the acknowledgment and confession that ‘‘ all our blessings are 
received from the mercy of God alone, without any consideration 
of worthiness in us or merit of our works—for to them is due no 
return except eternal confusion.’’ There is here presented in a 
single clause the entire premise on which rests Calvin’s pradesti- 
natio gemina. A Confession put by Calvin into the mouths of 
the students of Geneva, dating from 1559, may, however, be 
properly taken as a typical instance of this class. It is naturally 
reminiscent of the Genevan Catechism of 1645. Stress is laid in 
it on the divine government of the invisible spirits—whose dif- 
fering fates are traced back to the divine appointment, and 
whose entire conduct is kept under the divine control, for the 
working out of His ends. In regard to special predestination 
emphasis is thrown on the divine origin of faith, which is con- 
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fessed to be ‘‘ a special gift, which is not communicated save to 
the elect, who have been predestinated before the creation of the 
world to the inheritance of salvation without any respect to their 
worthiness or virtue.’’ To the same class belong also the three 
Confessions which Calvin prepared for the French Churches. The 
earliest and shortest of these is that which he seems to have 
drawn up in 1557 for the Church at Paris in vindication of itself 
against the calumnies that had been brought against it. In this 
there is only a brief confession that it is ‘‘ of the mercy of God 
alone that the elect are delivered from the common perdition,’’ 
and that the faith by which alone we are saved is itself a free and 
special gift granted Ly God to those to whom it seems good to 
Him to give it, and conveyed to them by the secret grace of the Holy 
Spirit. The Confession which he wrote to be presented in the 
name of the French Churches to Maximilian and the German 
Diet of 1562 is only a little more explicit. In this man’s entire 
dependence on the undeserved mercy of God for salvation—offer- 
ing no plea to God except his misery—is adverted to, and it is 
then affirmed that therefore the goodness of God displayed to us 
proceeds solely from His eternal election of us according to His 
sovereign good pleasure: comfort is found in this display of the 
Divine goodness, but the fanaticism is repelled that we may rest on 
our election in such sort that we may neglect the means, 

The third of the French Confessions drafted by Calvin after en- 
largement at the Synod of Paris, 1559, became the national Confes- 
sion of the French Reformed Churches, and is therefore of far more 
significance than its predecessors. It is also somewhat fuller than 
they are, though following much the same line of thought. It 
confesses with a]l Calvin’s clearness the universal Lordship of God 
and His admirable mode of serving Himself with devils and evil 
men, without the least participation in their evil: it draws the 
Christian man’s comfort from the assurance of the sure protection 
of God over his people: it describes election as the eternal, im- 
mutable decree of God, proceeding on no foresight of works, by 
which He has determined to withdraw His chosen ones from the uni- 
versal corruption and condemnation in which all men are plunged 
—‘‘ leaving,’’ it is significantly added, ‘‘ the rest in this same 
corruption and condemnation, to manifest in them His justice, as 
in the former He makes the riches of His mercy to shine forth.’’ 
Of quite similar character to the Gallican Confession is the Belgic 
Confession (1569), the composition of the martyr hand of Guido 
de Bras, but in the section (xvi) on election somewhat revised by 
Francis Junius. In its statement of general predestination, in- 
deed (xiii), even the language recalls that of the French Confes. 

5 
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sion, whose statement it may be said only to repeat in an enriched 
form. The article on election, on the other hand, is somewhat 
less full than that in the Gallican Confession, but teaches the 
same type of doctrine : it is essentially an assertion of the preedesti- 
natio bipartita as a manifestation at once of the divine mercy and 
justice. 

Meanwhile across the Channel also the same influences were 
working. In England from 1536, when the Ten Articles—essen- 
tially Romish in contents— were published, the Reforming party 
were slowly working their way to a better faith, until, having at 
length found themselves, they published the Forty-two Ed- 
wardian Articles in 1553; of these the Elizabethan Thirty-nine 
Articles (1563-1571) are merely a slight revision, and in the arti- 
cle on Predestination a simple repetition. These ‘‘ Articles of the 
Church of England’’ were prepared by a commission under the 
headship of Cranmer, to whom the chief share in their authorship 
seems to belong: but in the seventeenth Article, on Predestina- 
tion, the influence of Peter Martyr seems distinctly traceable, 
and, whoever may have drawn it up, it may fairly be attributed 
in its substance ultimately to him. It confines itself to a state- 
ment of the gracious side of predestination—‘‘ predestination to 
life ’’—and it consists of two parts, in the former of which ‘‘ pre- 
destination to life ’’ is defined, and in the latter of which the use 
of the doctrine is expounded. The definition of ‘‘ predestination 
to life’’ is made to rest on an ‘‘ election’’ here assumed as having 
antecedently taken place; and to include God’s eternal and ‘*‘ con- 
stant ’’ (7. e., unchangeable) counsel, secret to us, negatively to 
deliver His elect from curse and damnation, and positively to bring 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation. The stress is therefore 
laid precisely on the doctrine of ‘‘ perseverance,’’ and the surety 
of the whole ordo salutis for those so predestinated is adduced in 
detail in support of its general assertion. The definition is 
remarkable not so much for what it asserts as for what it omits, 
and in what it omits not so much for what it rejects as for what, 
though omitting, it presupposes. The exposition of the proper 
use of the doctrine includes a description of its effect in establish- 
ing and confirming the faith of those who use it ina godly man- 
ner, and a warning against its abuse by the carnal and merely 
curious ; the whole closing with an exhortation quite in Calvin’s 
manner to make the revealed rather than the secret will of God our 
guide to life. The whole is not only soundly Reformed but dis- 
tinctly Calvinian in substance: but its peculiar method of dealing 
with the more fundamental aspects of the doctrine by way of 
allusion, as to things fully understood and presupposed, lays it 
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especially open to misunderstandings and wrestings, and we can- 
not feel surprise that throughout its whole history it has been sub- 
jected to these above most other credal statements. 

In the sister Church of Scotland, in the meantime, a Confession 
was hastily put together by Knox and his coadjutors and adopted 
by Parliament in 1560, which became the legal Confession of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland when that Church was established in 
1567. This Confession contains an Article headed ‘‘ Of Election” 
(viii), but its doctrine of predestination must be gathered not 
merely from the somewhat meagre statements of that Article, but 
also from other allusions under the captions especially of Provi- 
dence and the Church. It asserts the universal rule of God’s 
providence, directing all things ‘‘ to sik end, as his Eternall Wis- 
dome, Gudnes, and Justice hes appoynted them, to the manifesta- 
tioun of his awin glorie.” It traces all our salvation to ‘ the 
eternall and immutable decree of God.’’ It declares that it is of 
the mere grace of God that we have been elected in Christ Jesus, 
before the foundations of the world were laid: and that our faith 
in Him is wrought solely by the Holy Ghost, who works in the 
hearts of the elect of God, and to whom is to be attributed not 
only faith, but all our good works. The invisible or true Church 
consists, it affirms, only of God’s elect, but embraces the elect of 
all ages: while in the visible Church ‘‘ the Reprobate may be 
joyned in the society of the elect aud may externally use with 
them the benefits of the worde and sacraments.’’ The whole 
Reformed doctrine of predestination may indeed be drawn from 
this Confession: but it must be allowed it is not set forth in all 
its elements in explicit statements. In this respect the earlier 
creed of the English Church of Geneva (1558), which is thought 
also to have come from the hands of Knox, is more precise: and 
indeed this creed differs from all other Reformed creeds in the 
circumstance—unimportant but interesting—that in setting forth 
the double predestination it speaks of the foreordinatiou to death 
first: ‘* God, of the lost race of Adam, hath ordained some as 
vessels of wrath to damnation; and hath chosen others as vessels 
of His mercy to be saved.’’ By the side of the Scotch Confession it 
is not unfair to place also as a witness to the Confessional doctrine 
of Reformed Scotland so widely used a Catechism as that of 
John Craig, which was endorsed by the Géneral Assembly of 
1590, and for a half-century or more was the spiritual food on 
which the youth of Scotland was fed. In this admirable docu- 
ment the Calvinian doctrine of predestination is set forth with a 
completeness and crispness of expression that leaves nothing to 
be desired. 
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The subsequent history of the Confessional statement of predes- 
tination in England supplies a very interesting demonstration of 
the necessity of embodying in it, after Calvin’s manner, the clear 
assertion of the predestinatio bipartita, if the very essence of the 
doctrine is to be preserved. As long as a thorough Calvinism was 
dominant in the Church of England the inadequacy of the state- 
ment of predestination in the Thirty-nine Articles was, if not 
unremarked, at least the source of no danger to sound doctrine. 
Men in sympathy with the doctrine set forth readily read in the 
statement all its presuppositions and all its implications alike. 
Nobody of this class would question, for example, that in the 
mention in the last clause of ‘‘ that will of God which we have 
expressly declared to us in the Word of God,’’ that other will of 
God, hidden from us but ordering all things, was assumed—espe- 
cially as, earlier in the statement, ‘‘ Iis counsel, secret to us,’’ is 
mentioned. Nobody would doubt that in ‘‘ the predestination to 
life of those whom God hath chosen in Christ ’’ specific indi- 
viduals, the especial objects of God’s electing grace, were ex- 
pressly intended. Nobody would doubt that in the assertion of 
their choice ‘‘ out of mankind,’’ and predestination to deliverance 
from curse and damnation, it was peremptorily implied that there 
was a remainder of mankind left behind and hence predestinated 
unto the curse and damnation from which these were delivered. 
Nobody would doubt that in the assertion that these were by 
God’s constant decree predestinated to be brought by Christ to 
everlasting salvation, the certitude of their actual salvation was 
asserted. But as soon as men in influential positions began to 
fall away from this Calvinistic faith, it was speedily discovered 
that something more than presupposition however clear, or impli- 
cation however necessary, was needed in a Confessional statement 
which should serve as a barrier against serious error and a safe- 
guard to essential truth. 

The evil came, in the Church of England, naturally on the 
heels of a renewed assertion of sacerdotalism and sacramental 
grace: and it entrenched itself primarily under a plea of ‘‘ Au- 
gustinianism,’’ in distinction from ‘‘ Calvinism.’’ The high doc- 
trine of Augustine as to the grace of the sacrament of bap- 
tism was appealed to, and his distinction between the regener- 
ate and the elect revived ; the inference was drawn that participa- 
tion in grace is no warrant of final salvation, and election to grace 
no proof of predestination to glory; and this wedge was gradu- 
ally driven in until the whole Reformed system was split up. 
Appeal was vainly made to the declarations of the Articles—they 
proved too indefinite to serve the purpose. , After a sharp conflict 
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it became very evident that what was needed was a new Confes- 
sional statement in which the essential elements of the doctrine 
should be given explicit assertion. It was this that was attempted 
in what is known as ‘‘ The Lambeth Articles,’’ prepared by 
William Whittaker, and set forth with the approval of the Arch- 
bishops and certain other ecclesiastics, in the hope of leading 
the thought of the Church back to better channels. It was, 
however, now too late. The evil leaven had eaten too deeply 
to be now suddenly checked. It was easy to cry out that the 
very attempt to frame new Articles was a demonstration that 
the Calvinists were introducing new doctrine. The authority of 
the new Articles was, moreover, not complete. They were viru- 
lently assaulted. And in the failure to establish them as a Church 
formulary the cause of consistent Calvinism was for the time lost 
in the Church of England. Meanwhile better things were to be 
hoped of Ireland, and when, under the leading of Ussher, a series 
of Articles were framed for that Church the lesson taught by the 
course of events in the sister Church of England was taken to 
heart and the chapter ‘‘ Of God’s Eternal Decree and Predestina- 
tion’’ was strengthened by the incorporation into it, along with 
the essence of the English Articles, also the new matter of the 
Lambeth Articles. The curb thus laid upon the inroads of error 
in Ireland, however, it became one of the chief objects of the 
English party to destroy ; and this ultimately they were enabled 
to do and the Articles of the Church of England were quietly sub- 
stituted for those of the Church of Ireland in that land also. 
Thus the Calvinism of the Irish Church also was fatally 
wounded. . 

The whole object and intent of the Lambeth Articles (1595) 
was to conserve the threatened Calvinism of the Church of Eng- 
land: they do not constitute a complete creed, nor even a com- 
plete statement of the doctrine of predestination and its necessary 
implications. They were intended merely so to supplement the 
statement of the Thirty-nine Articles as to guard the Reformed 
doctrine from undermining and destruction. They confine them- 
selves, therefore, to asserting clearly and without unnecessary 
elaboration the predestinatio yemina, the independence of the 
divine decree of election on foreseen merit in man, the definite 
number of the elect; the assured final condemnation of the 
reprobate; the perseverance of the saints; the assurance of 
faith ; the particularity of grace; the necessity of grace to sal- 
vation; and the impotency of the natural will to salvation. 
Not all of these paragraphs are incorporated into that one of the 
Irish Articles (1615) headed ‘‘ Of God’s eternal decree and predes- 
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tination,’’ but only such as naturally fall under that caption, while 
the others are utilized in other portions of the document. This 
particular Article is disposed in seven paragraphs. In the first a 
clear assertion is made of God’s general decree, with a careful 
guarding of it against current calumnies: this is original with this 
document. The second paragraph sets forth in language derived 
from the Lambeth Articles the special decree of predéstination— 
the pradestinatio bipartita. The third paragraph defines ‘‘ predes- 
tination, to life’’ in language derived from the Articles of the 
Church of England. The fourth explains the cause of predes- 
tination to life as, negatively, nothing in man, and, positively, the 
good pleasure of God alone: it is taken from the Lambeth Arti- 
cles. The fifth expounds the relation of predestination to the 
means of grace, and is taken from the Articles of the Church of 
England, with the addition of a clause from the Lambeth Articles 
covering the fate of the reprobate. The last two paragraphs 
are taken with modifications from the Articles of the Church of 
England and set forth the use of the doctrine. The whole consti- 
tutes the high-water mark of the Confessional expression of this 
high mystery up to this time attained in the Reformed Churches. 
Nothing before it had been so prudently and so thoroughly com- 
pacted. It was rightly taken by the Westminster divines as the 
point of departure for the formation of their own chapter on this 
locus, and to its admirable guidance is largely due the greatness of 
the success of the Westminster men in dealing with this mystery 
in such combined faithfulness and prudence. 

It was not, however, only in Britain that the Reformed were 
called upon to defend the treasures of truth that had been com- 
mitted to them, from the inroads of that perpetual foe of the 
grace of God which is intrenched in the self-sufficiency of the 
natural heart. The rise of the Arminian party in Holland was 
the most serious direct assault as yet suffered by the Reformed 
theology. It was met by the Dutch Calvinists with a successful 
application of the expedient, an unsuccessful attempt to apply 
which in somewhat similar circumstances in England gave birth 
to the Lambeth Articles—by the publication, to wit, of Articles 
supplementary to the accepted Confession of the Church, which 
should more specifically guard the controverted points. The pro- 
duct of this counter-movement in the Dutch Churches is the 
Canons of Dort, published authoritatively in 1619 as the finding 
of the National Synod with the aid of a large body of foreign 
assessors, representative practically of the whole Reformed world. 
The Canons of Dort not only, therefore, were set forth with legal 
authority in the Netherlands, but possessed the moral authority of 
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the decrees of practically an Ecumenical Council throughout the 
whole body of Reformed Churches. Their form is largely deter- 
mined by the Remonstrance to which they are formally a reply : 
it is therefore, for example, that they are divided into five heads ; 
and the whole distribution of the matter, as well as the especial 
points on which they touch, is due to the occasion of their origin. 
But for the points of doctrine with which they deal they provide a 
singularly well-considered, prudent and restrained Reformed for- 
mulary. The first head of doctrine deals directly with predestina- 
tion, the rest with the connected points of particular redemption, 
inability, irresistible grace and perseverance. The matter under 
each head is disposed in two parts, in the former of which the doc- 
trine concerned is positively set forth, while in the latter the 
corresponding errors that had been vexing the Churches are named 
and refuted. 

The head on Predestination contains eighteen paragraphs in 
its positive portion, followed by nine more in the negative part. 
The starting-point is taken from a broad statement of the doc- 
trine of original sin and man’s universal guilt (§ 1). Then the 
provisions for man’s salvation are adduced—the gift of Christ, 
the proclamation of the Gospel, the gift of faith ($$ 2-6)—and it 
is pointed out that the Gospel has actually been sent not to all 
men, but only to those ‘‘ whom God will and at what time he pleas- 
eth ’’ ($3), and that faith is not in the power of all, but is again the 
gift of God to whom He pleases. Thus the obvious distinction 
existing among men is traced back to the divine will, and ascribed 
to ‘‘ that decree of election and reprobation revealed in the word of 
God” (§ 6). The way being thus prepared, election is next de- 
fined (§ 7) and the details of the doctrine developed (§§ 7-14) ; 
after which reprobation is defined and guarded (§§ 15-16); and 
the whole concludes with a section onthe destiny of children 
dying in infancy (§$ 17), and another on the proper attitude of 
mind in the face of these holy mysteries (§ 18). The definition of 
election emphasizes its eternity, immutability and absolute free- 
dom. Its object is said to be fallen men, and its end redemption, 
with all the means of grace adjoined. The unity of the decree of 
election and of the means of salvation is asserted (§ 8). Its rela- 
tion to all good motives in the creature is carefully explained as 
not that of effect but of cause ($$ 9, 10). Its particularity and 
unchangeableness are emphasized ($ 11). Finally, the use of the 
doctrine, in the attainment of assurance, as an inciteraent to good 
works, and for the comforting of the people of God, is adverted to 
($§ 12-14). The decree of reprobation is then brought in as 
‘* peculiarly tending to illustrate and recommend to us the eternal 
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and unmerited grace of election’’ and carefully defined (§ 18) ; 
and men are warned against misusing it so as to beget within 
themselves an ill-founded despair ($ 16). Little of importance is 
added to this positive statement in the sections on ‘‘ the rejection 
of errors.’’ These take up, one by one, the subtle Remonstrant 
statements and lay them by the adduction of appropriate Scrip- 
tures; they result only in strengthening and sharpening the posi- 
tive propositions already asserted—particularly those that concern 
the immutability of God’s electing counsel; its entire indepen- 
dence of foreseen faith or dispositions or works as causes or occa- 
sions; and its complete sovereignty in all its relations. The 
whole constitutes the fullest and one of the most prudent and 
satisfactory expositions of the Reformed doctrine of predestina- 
tion ever given wide symbolical authority. 

The Canons of Dort were adopted by the French Synods of 
1620 and 1623; but soon afterward the French Churches were 
disturbed by the unsettling teachings of the school of Saumur. 
These teachings did not, indeed, trench upon the doctrine of pre- 
destination in its essence. Amyraut, to whom it fell among the 
innovating divines to deal with this matter, leaves nothing to be 
desired in his express loyalty to the definitions that had been the 
guides and guards of Reformed theology from the beginning : 


he copiously defended the whole Reformed doctrine as expressed by 
Calvin. The following is the way his position is set down in the 
‘* Declaration of the Faith of Moses Amyraut with reference to 
the Errors of the Arminians :’’* 


‘Tn the second article, what the Arminians defend is that God, baving decreed 
from all eternity to offer one and the same grace to all men, that they might in 
the powers of free-will either receive or repudiate it; and having foreseen who 
would accept it and who would reject it ; out of that foresight elected those whom 
He foresaw would make a good use of that grace and reprobated the rest. Thus, 
in their view, election is grounded in foresight of faith. 

‘‘The orthodox, on the other hand, hold, that although God decreed that all 
men indifferently should be invited to faith, He nevertheless in His eternal coun- 
sel separates a given (certum) number of men from the rest, to be granted a singu- 
lar grace, by means of which they may obey that invitation, and thus be Jed to 
salvation ; while all the rest, they hold, are passed by by Him in the dispensation 
of that grace (cxteros omnes ab eo in dispensatione illius gratis praetermisos esse). 
They add further that the reason why God has so acted is to be traced solely to 
His most free good pleasure, and that there was no reason or cause of any kind 
whatsoever in those whom He elected why they should be elected ; and there ex- 
isted in those whom He reprobated no cause why they should be reprobated which 
did not equally exist in the others. So that election and reprobation are equally 
absolute and neither rests on the prevision of anything (nec ulla rei cuiusquam 
preevisione nitatur). 

“‘ Amyraut embraces the same doctrine with the rest of the orthodox and has 


* Saumurti, 1646, pp. 6, 7. 
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both explained and confirmed it with unrefuted reasons, drawn especially from the 
ninth chapter of Romans, in the thirteenth chapter of his Defense of Calvin.” 


The point where the new French teachings affected the Re- 
formed doctrine of predestination, therefore, was not in its sub- 
stance, but in its relations—and more especially its relation in the 
ordo decretorum to the decree of the gift of Christ. Amyraut, 
desiring to teach a universal atonement, wished to place the decree 
of election in the order of thought subsequent instead of prior to 
the decree to give Christ to make satisfaction for sin, which satis- 
faction should therefore be conditional—to wit, on the faith which 
is the free gift of God to His elect. It was to meet this point of 
view, among other novelties broached by the Salmurian school, 
that at the beginning of the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
the Helvetic Formula of Consent was drawn up by Heidegger with 
the assistance of Turretin and Gernler (1675). Its prime object in 
the ‘* Canons” that concern predestination, therefore, is to defend 
the Calvinistic order of decrees: this is set forth there with care- 
ful precision and emphasis, and the universalism of Amyraut’s con- 
struction of the gift of Christ explicitly opposed and refuted. But 
in stating and arguing its case, the whole doctrine of election is 
very carefully restated, including the details of its eternity, its ab- 
soluteness, its independence on foresight of aught in man moving 
thereunto, its particularity and unchangeableness, and its implica- 
tion of a reprobate mass left outside the reach of saving grace by 
the mere fact of election. The statement may well be looked upon 
as a typical statement of the Calvinistic position, embodying all the 
points which, in the course of a century and a half of creed- 
making, it had been found necessary’ to emphasize in order to 
bring out the doctrine in its full outline and to protect it from 
insidious undermining. 

It is in the midst or, more precisely, near the end of this series of 
credal expressions of the Reformed doctrine of predestination that 
the Westminster Confession takes its place. Subsequent’ in date 
to all of them, with the single exception of the Swiss Form of 
Consent, it gathers up into itself the excellences of all. More 
particularly it is founded upon the Irish Articles of 1615, which 
in turn were compounded of the English Articles and the Lambeth 
Articles; and through them it goes back respectively to the 
thought especially of Peter Martyr and of John Calvin. There is 
nothing in it which is not to be found expressly set forth in the 
writings of these two great teachers: and it gives their teachings 
form under the guidance of the best Confessional statements pre- 
cedent to its own origin. It quite deserves the high praises it has 
received from the hand of one of the greatest and most deservedly 
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honored of the fathers of the modern Presbyterian Church, who 
speaks of it with reiterated emphasis not only as ‘‘ the best and 
fullest expression ’’ of the Reformed system, but as ‘‘ the ablest 
and ripest product of the great Reformation, which was so fruit- 
ful in symbolical literature.’’* 


II. 


After this introductory survey of their general character, we are 
now prepared to set out the text of the Confessional statements 
of the doctrine of predestination in the Reformed Churches. We 
shall extract the sections specifically devoted to the subject at 
large, but only so much of other matter as seems needful for 
understanding the nature of the Confessional recognition that is 
really given the doctrine. ‘The Confessions are, in general, 
arranged in the order in which they have been mentioned in the 
preceding description of them. 


ZWINGLI’S Fipet Ratio (1530).+ 


Secondly.—I know that that Supreme Divinity who is my God has freely made 
appointment concerning all things, so that His counsel does not depend on the 
occasioning of any creature,* since it is peculiar to marred human wisdom to de- 
termine on precedent discussion or example. But God, who from eternity to 
eternity contemplates all that is with a single and simple regard, has no need of 
auy ratiocination, or expectation of acts, but, equally wise, prudent and good, 
freely determines and disposes concerning all things—seeing that all that is is His.” 
Hence, though He knowingly and purposely in the beginning made the man who 
should fall, He yet equally determined to clothe His own Son in human nature, 
that He might repair the fall. . . . 

Thirdly.— ... . The election of God, however, stands and remains firm, 
since those whom He elected before the constitution of the world He so elected as 
to choose to Himself through His Son ; for He is as holy and just as He is good and 
merciful.° All His works therefore savor of mercy and justice. Election there- 
fore properly savors of both. It is of His goodness that He has elected whom He 
will ;° but it is of His justice that He has adopted His elect to Himself and 
joined them to Him through His Son as a victim offered to satisfy Divine justice 


Sixthly.—Of the Church, then, we think as follows: The term Church is vari 
ously used in the Scriptures. For those elect ones whom God has destined to 
eternal life.‘ It is concerning this Church that Paul speaks when he says that it 
has no spot or wrinkle. This Church is known to God alone; for He only, accord- 
ing to the word of Solomon, knows the hearts of the sons of men. But, neverthe- 
less, those who are members of this Church know themselves, since they have 





*Henry Boynton Smith, in Faith and Philosophy, pp. 103, 147, 283. The 
passages in which those expressions occur are worth reading as models of the 
justly fervent praise which the Westminster Standards evoke from competent 
readers. 

+ Translated from the text in Niemeyer, p. 18, sq. 

* West. OConf., III, ia; ii. © West. Conf., III, v a. 

> West. Conf., III, ii. 4 West. Conf., III, v a. 
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faith, to be elect and members of this first Church ;* but they are ignorant with 
regard to other members. For it is thus written in the Acts: ‘‘ And as many as 
were ordained to eternal life believed.’’ Those, then, who believe are ordained to 
eternal life. But who truly believes no one knows but the one who believes. He 
then is certain that he is elected of God. For, according to the word of the Apos- 
tle, he bas the Spirit as a pledge, by whom he is sponsored and sealed, and knows 
himself to be free and made a son of the family and not a slave. For that Spirit 
cannot deceive. As He declares God to be our Father, we call on Him as Father 
with assurance and boldness, being firmly persuaded that we shall obtain an eternal 
inheritance because we are sure that the Spirit of God has been poured out into 
our hearts. It is certain, then, that he who is thus assured and secure is elect ; for 
those who believe are ordained to eternal life.‘ There are, however, many elect 
who have not faith. For the holy 9¢o7éxoc, John, Paul—were they not elect while 
they were still infants or children, and even before the constitution of the world? 
Nevertheless, they did not know this, either from faith or from revelation. Mat- 
thew, Zacchaeus, the Thief, and the Magdalene—were they not elect before the 
constitution of thé world, though they were ignorant of the fact until they were 
illuminated by the Spirit and drawn to Christ by the Father? From them, then, 
we may learn that this first Church is known to God only, and that those only 
who have firm and unwavering faith know that they are members of this Church. 
But, once again, the term Church is used universally of all who are enrolled in 
the name of Christ—i. e., who have given in their names to Christ, a good part of 
whom have openly acknowledged Christ by confession or participation in the 
Sacraments while still in heart they are either alienated from Him or ignorant of 
Him. We believe therefore tbat all those who have confessed the name of Christ 
belong to this Church. Thus Judas was of the Church of Christ, and all those 
that draw back from Christ. For Judas was thought by the Apostles to be not less 
of Christ’s Church than Peter or John, since he was no lessso. But Christ knew 
who were His and who was the devil’s. There is, then, this visible Church in this 
world, however unfit, and all who confess Christ are in it, though many of them 
are reprobates.* For Christ depicted that charming allegory of the ten virgins, five 
of whom were wise and five foolish. And this Church is sometimes called elect, 
although it is not that first Church which is without spot ; but since it is, accord- 
ing to man’s judgment, the Church of God, on account of public confession, it is 
therefore called elect. For we judge those to be believers and elect who give in 
their names to Christ. So Peter spoke when he said, ‘‘To the elect who are scat- 
tered abroad in Pontus,’”’ etc. There by the name of elect he means all who were 
of the Churches to which he was writing, not those only who were properly God’s 
elect: for as they were unknown to Peter, he was not able to write to them. 
Finally, the word Church is used for any particular congregation of this universal 
and visible Church 


ZWINGLI'’s Expositio Cur. Fipet (15381).* 


[103] It is therefore by the grace and goodness of God alone, which He has 
abundantly poured out on us in Christ, that eternal bliss is attained. What, 
then, shall we say of the passage of Scripture adduced above, in which a reward is 
promised for a draught of cold water and the like? This to wit: That the eleo- 
tion of God is free and gratuitous ; for He elected us before the constitution of the 
world, before we were born. God therefore did not elect us on account of works, 








* Published by Bullinger, after Zwingli’s death. Translated from the text in 
Niemeyer, p. 58. 

* West. Conf., III, 8. © West. Conf., III, iii; vii. 
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but He elected us before the creation of the world." Our works therefore have no 
merit. But when He promises a reward for works it is after a human manner of 
speech ; ‘‘for,’’ says Augustine, “ what wilt Thou, O good God, remunerate except 
Thine own work? For since it is Thou that workest in us both the willing and 
the doing, what is left for us to claim for ourselves? For... .’’ ete. 


THE TETRAPOLITAN CONFESSION (1530).* 


Ill. Of Justification and Faith.— ... . For since it is our righteousness and 
eternal life to know God and our Saviour, Jesus Christ ; and it is so impossible for 
this to be the work of flesh and blood that it is needful for it to be born again 
anew ; and we cannot come to the Son except by the Father’s drawing, nor know 
the Father except by the Son’s revelation; and Paul has written so expressly that 
it is not of us nor of works :—it is clear enough that our works can help nothing 
at all toward our becoming righteous from the unrighteous ones which we were 
born ; because that, as we are by nature children of wrath and therefore unrighte- 
ous, so we avail to do nothing righteous or acceptable to God, but the begin- 
ning of all our righteousness and salvation must needs come from the mercy of God, 
who out of his grace (dignatione) alone and the contemplation of the death of His 
Son offers in the first instance the doctrine of truth and His Gospel, sending those 
who shall proclaim it ; and then, since the natural man is not at all able, as Paul 
says, to perceive the things of God (1 Cor., 2), makes at the same time to arise in 
the darkness of our hearts the ray of His light, so that we may now have faith in 
the proclaimed Gospel, being persuaded of its truth by the supreme Spirit, and 
forthwith may, enjoying the testimony of this Spirit, call upon God in filial conti- 
dence, and say, Abba, Father, obtaining thereby sure salvation according to that 
saying, ‘‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord, shall be saved.’’ 

IV. Of Good Works proceeding out of Faith through Love.-—But we are un- 
willing that these things should be so understood as if we placed salvation and 
righteousness in the slothful thoughts of the mind, or in faith destitute of love, 
which is alled fides informis ; seeing that we are sure that no one can be right- 
eous or be saved unless he loves God supremely and imitates Him zealously. For 
whom He foreknew, the same He also predestinated to become conformed to the 
image of His Son, to wit, as in the glory of a blessed life, so also in the cultivation 
of innocence and consummate righteousness, for we are His workmanship, created 
unto good works.* But no one is able to love God above all things, and to emulate 
Him with worthy zeal, except he do indeed know Him and receive the promise 
of all good things from Him... . 

First BOHEMIAN CoNFEsSION (1535).+ i 

Hence also they teach that there belong to this one God, supreme power, 

wisdom and goodness. There also belong to Him alone those most excellent works, 

suitable to no other than Him. These are the works of creation, redemption, conserv- 

ation, orsanctification. They teach, moreover, that this only true God, in one essence 

of divinity and blessed trinity of persons, is to be ever adored, venerated and wor- 

shipped with supreme reverence, honor and praise as the supreme Lord and King 

of all things, regnant eternally: and from His hand alone are all things to be looked 
for and sought 

VI... .. They teach, moreover, that through Christ men are mercifully justified 
freely by faith in Christ, and obtain salvation and remission of sins, apart from all 
human work and merit. Likewise they teach that His death and blood 


* Translated from the text in Niemeyer, p. 746 sq. 
t From the text in Niemeyer, 789, 793, 796. 
» West. Conf., III, v b. * West. Conf., HI, 6. 
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alone is sufficient for abolishing and expiating all the sins of all men 
They likewise teach that no one can have this faith by his own power, will or 
choice ; since it is the gift of God who, where and when it seems good to Him, 
works it in man through the Holy Spirit... ... 

VIII. Concerning the Holy Catholic Church, they teach first of all that the head 
and foundation of the Church is Christ the Lord by His own merit, grace and 
truth, in whom it is built up by the Holy Spirit, the word and sacraments 


SEecOND BOHEMIAN CONFESSION (1575).* 


III. And so He is the perfect Mediator, Advocate and Intercessor with God the 
Father, Reconciler, Redeemer and Saviour of our Church, which by His Holy 
Spirit He collects, conserves, protects and rules until the number of God’s elect shall 
be completed.” .... 

XI. But such acompany of good and bad men is called and is the Catholic, 
Christian and Holy Church, only with respect to the good fishes and wheat--that 
is, the elect children of God and true and faithful Christians, all of whom asa 
whole and without exception are holy with a holiness imputed in Christ and 
begun in them by the Holy Spirit ; and these only God deigns to call His sheep, 
the community of whom is really the bride of Christ, the house of God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth, the mother of all the faithful and the sole ark out of 
which there is no salvation 


First BAsLE oR MUHLHAUSEN ConFrEssIon (1534).+ 


II. Of Creation and Providence. We believe that God created all things by 
His Eternal Word, 7. ¢., by His only-begotten Son ; and sustains and animates all 
things by His Spirit, His own power: and therefore that God, as He created, so over- 
sees and governs all things. Gen. i. 1; Johni.3; 1 Chron. xxix. 11, 12; Acts 
ii, 23. 

Ill. Of Predestination. Hereupon we confess that God, before He had created 
the world, had elected all those to whom He would give the inheritance of eternal 
salvation.' Rom. viii. 29, 30, ix. 11-13, xi. 5; Eph. iv. 4-6 

VI. And although man by the same fall became liable to damnation and inimi- 
cal to God, God nevertheless never ceased to care for the human race. This is wit- 
nessed by the patriarchs ; the promises before and after the flood ; the law like- 
wise given by God to Moses ; and the holy prophets. Rom. v. 16; Gen. xii. 1, 
xiv. 19, 20, xv. 1; Ex. iii. 15, xxi. 15, xxvi. 24, 34, xxviii. 13, 14, 15. 


First HELVETIC OR SECOND BASLE CONFESSION (1536).+ 


9. Free Will. Thus, we attribute free will to man in such a manner that 
though we are conscious of both knowing and willing to dogood and evil, we are 
able indeed of our own motion to do the evil, but are unable to embrace and pur- 
sue the good, except as illuminated by the grace of Christ and impelled by His 
Spirit. For God it is who works in us both the willing and the doing, according 
to His good pleasure.) And it is from God that salvation comes, from us perdi- 
tion. Phil. ii.; Hos. xiii. 

10. The Eternal Counsel of God Concerning the Reparation of Man. For 
this man, therefore, devoted by his fault to damnation, and incurring righteous in- 
dignation, God the Father has nevertheless never ceased to care. And this is made 





* From the text in Niemeyer. + Niemeyer, pp. 79, 87. { Niemeyer, p.117, cf. 107. 
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plain by the primal promises, and by the whole law (which arouses and does not 
extinguish sin) and by Christ who was ordained and set forth for this very pur- 
pose. Eph. 1; Rom. 7. 


THE HUNGARIAN CONFESSION (1557-1558).* 


Out of the word of God we call Him Father, God and Jehovah, having 
life in Himself, existent from none, wanting all beginning, who from eternity 
without any beginning or change begot out of his own hypostasis as it were the 
character and splendor of His glory, the only begotten Son--through whom He 
from eternity foreknew and disposed all things, and in the beginning created and 
conserves them, and saves His elect by justifying them, but condemns the 
impious.’ . . 

Thirdly, [eternity] is used of a continuous time—that is, of the period in which 
the world was created, of the days in which the world was made. Hence it is 
said : He elected us before times eternal, 7. e., He elected before the seven days of 
creation, before creation, from eternity (Eph i. 2, 3,5; 2 Tim. i. 2, 3).™ Fourthly, 
it is used of the infinite salvation of the pious and the torment of the impious : and 
this salvation and condemnation, though they have a beginning in the elect and 
the vessels of wrath, nevertheless want anend. ... . 

As it is impossible that things that are in direct repugnance to one another and 
are mutually destructive can be the efficient and formal cause of their contraries ; 
as light is not the cause of darkness, nor heat of cold (Psalm v. 46, 61, 66, 80, 84, 
114, 135); so it is impossible for God, who is Light, Righteousness, Truth, Wia- 
dom, Goodness, Life, to be the cause of darkness, sin and falsehood, ignorance, 
blindness, malice and death ; but Satan and men are the cause of all these. For 
God cannot ex se and per se do things that He prohibits and on account of which 
He condemns." . : 

As He who justly renders to those who work equally an equal reward, and who 
gives to the undeserving, out of grace and voluntarily, what He will, is not a re- 
specter of persons ; so God had acted justly, if out of debt, according to justice 
and His own law, He had rendered death and condemnation as the stipend of sin 
to all who deserve it. And on the other hand, when for the sake of His son, out 
of the plenitude of His grace and in His freedom of will, He gives to the undeserv- 
ing righteousness and life,° this is not prosopoliptis, ¢. e., He is not a respecter of 
persons, as it is said: ‘‘ Take what is thine and what thou has deserved and go: 
Is it not lawful for me to do what I please with my own? Is it not thy eye that 
is evil? not my eye, because I am good’ (Matt. xx.) .... 

We confess Christ . . . . as Redeemer for these reasons . . . . Then, too, that 
He might make satisfaction for the life-giving mercy of God by the omnipotence of 
the same Word and only-begotten Son of God, according to the eternal election 
made from eternity in Christ (Eph. 1).? 


Second HELvetTic CONFESSION (1562, 1566).+ 


Chapter vi. Of the Providence of God. By the Providence of this wise, eter- 
nal and omnipotent God, we believe that all things in heaven and in earth and 


* Niemeyer, pp. 542, 546, 549. The ¢itle in Niemeyer reads: ‘‘ The true Con- 
fession derived from the Word of God and set forth and published with one con- 
sent, in the Synod of Czenger : I, On the one and only God . . . . IX, On respect 
of persons in God because He saves some and hardens others.’’ 

t Niemeyer, p. 474, 477, 481, 489 ; Schaff, III, p. 244, 248, 252. 

* West. Conf., III, i, a. 2 West. Conf., III, i, b. 
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among all the creatures are conserved and governed Meanwhile, how- 
ever, we do not despise the means by which divine providence operates, as if 
they were useless. For God, who has determined its own end to every- 
thing,4 has ordained both the principle and the means by which it shall attain its 
end. The Gentiles attribute things to blind fortune or uncertain chance 

Chapter viii. Of Man’s Fall, Sin and the Cause of Sin 
demn moreover Florinus and Blastus, against whom also Irenzus wrote, and all 
who make God the author of sin There is enough vice and corruption in 
us for it to be by no means necessary for God to infuse into us new and increased de- 
pravity. Accordingly when God is said in Scripture to harden, to blind, and to give 
over to a reprobate mind, it is to be understood that He does this by a righteous 
judgment, as a just judge and avenger. In fine, whenever God is said or 
seems to do any evil in Scripture, it is not so said because it is not man that does 
the evil, but because God, who could prevent it if He wished, in just judgment 
permits it to be done and does not prevent it; or because He has made a good 
use of the evil of men, as in the case of the sins of Joseph’s brethren ; or be- 
cause He reins in the sins, that they may not break out too widely and riot." 
St. Augustine, in his Hnchiridion, says: ‘In a marvelous and ineffable way, that 
does not take place apart from His will, which yet takes place against His will. 
For it would not be done, if he did not permit it to be done. Nor is it unwil- 
lingly that He permits it but willingly. Neither would the Good One permit evil 
to be done, were not the Omnipotent One able to bring good out of the evil.’’ 

Remaining questions—whether God willed Adam to fall, or impelled him to his 
fall, or why He did not prevent his fall, and the like, we account (except, per- 
haps, when the improbity of heretics or other importunate men compel them too 
to be explained out of God’s word, as has been done not seldom by pious doctors of 
the Church) among those curious inquiries which the Lord prohibits, lest man should 
eat of the forbidden fruit and his trangression be punished ; but things that take 
place are certainly not evil with respect to the providence of God, God’s will and 
power, but with respect to Satan and our will in opposition to God’s will." 

Chapter x. Of the Predestination of God and the Election of the Sainte. "Goa 
has from eternity freely and of His mere grace, with no respect of men, predes- 
tinated or elected the saints whom He will save in Christ,‘ according to that 
saying of the Apostle: ‘‘ God hath chosen us in’ Himself before the foundations of 
the world were laid ’’ (Eph. i. 4), and again: ‘‘ Who saved us and called us with 
a holy calling, not according to our works, but according to His own purpose and 
grace, which was given unto us through Jesus Christ before times eternal, but is 
now made manifest by the appearance of our Saviour Jesus Christ ’’ (2 Tim. i 
9, 10). 

Therefore, not without means," though not on account of any merit of ours, but 
in Christ and on account of Christ, God elected us ; so that those who are now in- 
grafted into Christ by faith the same also are elect F but they are reprobates, who 
are without Christ, according to that saying of the Apostle: ‘‘ Prove yourselves 
whether you are in faith, Know ye not your own selves that Jesus Christ is in 
you, except ye be reprobates?’’ (2 Cor. xiii. 5). 

In fine, the saints are elected by God in Christ to a sure end, which very end the 
Apostle sets forth when he says :” ‘‘ He has chosen us in Him that we should be 
holy and without blame before Him in love ; and he has predestinated us that He 
might adopt us through Jesus Christ to Himself to the praise of the glory of His 
grace ’’ (Eph. i. 4, 5, 6). 





4 West. Conf, III, i, a. « West. t. Oonf., III, vi, a. 
* West. Conf., III, i, b. ’ West. Conf., III, viii. 
* West. Conf., III, i, b. ~ West. Conf., III, v, a 
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And although God knows who are His,*? and mention is now and then made 
of the fewness of the elect, we must nevertheless hope well of all, and not rashly 
number any among the reprobates. Paul certainly says to the Philippians: ‘‘I 
give thanks for you all’’ (and he is speaking of the whole Philippian Church), 
‘that you have come into the fellowship of the Gospel, being persuaded that He 
who has begun a good work in you will perfect it, as it is right for me to think 
this of you all’”’ (Phil. i. 3-7). 

And when the Lord was asked (Luke xiii) whether there are few that sha!l be 
saved, the Lord does not say in reply that few or more are to be saved or lost, but 
rather exhorts that each should strive to enter in at the strait gate, as if He should 
say, It is not for you to inquire curiously about these things, but rather to 
endeavor to enter heaven by the straight path.* 

Wherefore we do not approve of the wicked speeches of some who say, ‘‘ Few 
are elected, and as it does not appear whether I am in that number of the few I 
will not defraud my nature.’’ Others say, ‘‘If I be predestinated or elected by 
God, nothing can hinder me from a salvation already certainly decreed, no matter 
what I may ever commit ; but if I be in the number of the reprobate no faith or 
repentance either will help me, since the appointment of God cannot be changed : 
therefore all teachings and admonitions are useless.’’ For to these that saying of 
the Apostles is opposed : ‘‘ The servant of the Lord must be apt to teach, instruct- 
ing them that are contrary minded, if at any time God will give them repentance 
unto the knowledge of the truth, that they may escape from the snare of the 
devil who are held captive by him to his will’’ (2 Tim. ii. 24-26). 

But Augustine also, in his work on the Blessing of Perseverance, shows that there 
are to be preached both the grace of free election and predestination, and salu- 
tary admonitions and doctrines. We, therefore, condemn those who seek outside 
of Christ whether they are elect and what God had decreed concerning them 
from all eternity.’ 

For the preaching of the Gospel must be heard and faith be given it: and it 
is to be held indubitable that thou art elect if thou believest and art in Christ. For 
the Father has laid bare to us in Christ the eternal sentence of His predestination, 
as we have just shown from the Apostle (2 Tim. i).* There is to be taught, there- 
fore, and considered before all things, how great the love of the Father toward 
us is that is revealed to us in Christ ; and what the Lord preaches to us daily in 
the Gospel must be heard—how He calls and says: ‘‘ Come to me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest ’’ (Matt. xi. 28) ; ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten for the world, that every one who 
believeth in Him should not perish but have eternal life’’ (John iii. 16) ; again : 
‘‘It is not the will of the Father that any one of these little ones should per- 
ish ’’? (Matt. xviii. 14). 

Let Christ then be the mirror in which we contemplate our predestination. 
We shall have a sufficiently clear and sure witness that we are written in the 
book of life if we participate in Christ and He is ours in true faith and we His. 
Let it console us in the temptation of predestination, than which there is scarcely 
any more perilous, that the promises of God to believers are universal and that 
He Himself has said: ‘‘ Ask and ye shall find. Every one that asketh, receiveth ”’ 
(Luke xi. 9, 10) :* in fine, that we pray with the whole Church of God: ‘‘ Our 
Father which art in Heaven :’’ and that we are ingrafted into the body of Christ 
by baptism, and are repeatedly fed in the Church with His body and blood to 
life eternal. Confirmed by these things we are commanded, according to this pre- 
cept of Paul, ‘‘to work out our salvation with fear and trembling ’’ (Phil. ii, 12). 


“2 West. Conf., III, 4. * West. Conf., III, viii. 
* West. Conf., ILI, viii. * West. Conf.,. ILI, viii. 
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Chapter xiii. Of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. For God has from eter- 
nity predestinated to save the world through Christ, and has manifested this His 
predestination and eternal couns¢l to the world through the Gospel (2 Tim. ii. 9, 
10). Whence it is clear that the evangelical religion and doctrine is the most 
ancient of all, among all that have ever been, are or shall be. And hence we say 
that they all err dreadfully and speak unworthily of the eternal counsel of God, 
who describe the evangelical doctrine and religion as lately arisen and a faith 
scarcely thirty years old. 


HEIDELBERG CATECHISM (1563).* 


I, with body and soul, both in life and death, am not my own, but belong 
to my faithful Saviour Jesus Christ, who with His precious blood has fully satis- 
fied for all my sins, and red..emed me from all the power of the devil ; and so 
preserves me that without the will of my Father in heaven not a hair can fall 
from my head ; yea that all things must work togeth*’ for my salvation. Where- 
fore, by His Holy Spirit, He also assures me of eternal life, and makes me 
heartily willing and ready henceforth to live unto Him (1). 

The eternal Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who of nothing made heaven and 
earth, with all that in them is, who likewise upholds and governs the same by His 
eternal counsel and providence, is for the sake of Christ, His Son my God and my 
Father, in whom I so trust as to have no doubt that He will provide me with all 
things necessary for body and soul; and further, that whatever evil He sends 
upon me in this vale of tears, He will turn to my good ; for He is able to do it, 
being Almighty God, and willing also, being a faithful Father (X XVI). 

[The Providence of God is] the almighty and everywhere present power of God, 
whereby, as it were by His hand, He still upholds heaven and earth, with all 
creatures, and so governs them that herbs and grass, rain and drought, fruitful 
and barren years, meat and drink, health and sickness, riches and poverty, yea, 
all things, come not by chance but by His fatherly hand (XXVII).* 

[Christ] is ordained [verordnet] of God the Father, and anointed with the 
Holy Ghost, to be our Chief Prophet and Teacher, who fully reveals tous the 
secret counsel and will of God concerning our redemption (XXXII). 

I look for the self-same One . . . . to come ‘again as Judge from heaven ; who 
shall cast all His and my enemies into everlasting condemnation, but shall take 
me, with all His chosen ones, to Himself, into heavenly joy and glory (LIL). 

The Son of God from the beginning of the world to its end, by His Spirit and 
Word, out of the whole human race, gathers, protects and preserves for Himself 
unto eternal life, in the unity of the true faith, an elected communion ;? and I 
am and ever shall remain a living member of the same (LIV—Definition of the 
“‘Holy Catholic Christian Church ’’). 


ANHALT REPETITION (1581).+ 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


* Schaff, at the questions noted (III, p 307, et seg.). The English translation of 
the (German) Reformed Church of the United States is used, except in the extract 
from Q. LIV, which is translated afresh from the German, in order to bring out 
the strength of the language, which is perhaps somewhat obscured in the above- 
mentioned translation. 

{~ Not a Reformed creed, but represents the milder ‘‘ Lutheranism in opposition 
to the Flacian party ’’ (Schaff). See Schaff, I, 563. 
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BRANDENBURG CONFESSIONS.* 
1. The Confession of Sigismund (1614). 


In the Article on eternal election or predestination to eternal life His Electoral 
Highness acknowledges and confesses that it is the most comfortable of all, on which 
chiefly rest not only all other Articles, but also our blessedness—that, to wit, God 
the Almighty, out of His pure grace and mercy, without any respect to man’s 
worthiness, merit or works,° before the foundations of the world were laid, 
ordained and elected to eternal life all who constantly believe in Christ,‘ knows 
also and acknowledges them as His, and as He has loved them from eternity, so 
endows them also out of pure grace with justifying faith and strong endurance to 
the end, so that no one shall pluck them out of the band of Christ and no one 
separate them from His love, and all things, good and bad alike, must work to- 
gether for good to them, because they are called according to the purpose.* Like- 
wise also that God has, according to His strict righteousness, eternally passed by 
all who do not believe in Christ, and prepared them for the everlasting fire of hell, 
as it- stands expressly written :" ‘‘ He who does not believe in the Son is judged 
already,’’ ‘‘ He who does not believe in the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abides (and therefore it is already) on him’’—not as if God were a 
cause of the sinner’s destruction, not as if He had pleasure in the sinner’s death, 
not as if He were an author and inciter of sin,’ not as if he did not wish 
all to be saved, for the contrary is to be found everywhere in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; but that the cause of sin and destruction is to be sought only in Satan 
and the godless, who are repudiated to damnation on account of their unbe- 
lief and disobedience to God. And moreover that ef no man’s salvation is it to 
be doubted so long as the means of salvation are used, because it is not known 
to any man at what time God will mightily call His own, or who will hereafter 
believe or not, since God is not limited to any time and does all things according 
to Hispleasure. And, on the other hand, His Electoral Highness rejects all and every 
of such partly blasphemous and partly dangerous opinions and assertions as that we 
must climb up into heaven and there search out in a special register or in God’s 
secret treasury and council chamber who are predestinated to eternal life and who 
not ; for God has sealed the Book of Life, and no creature can pry into it (2 Tim., 
ii. 19). Likewise [he rejects] that God has elected some, propter fidem previsam, 
on account of foreseen faith, which is Pelagian ;/ and that He does not desire the 
greater part to be saved, but condemns them absolutely, nakedly, without any 
cause, and therefore not on account of sin, for certainly the righteous God has 
never determined on damnation except for sin,“ and therefore the decree of repro- 
bation to damnation is not to be regarded as an absvlutum decretum, a free, naked 
decree, as the Apostle says of the rejected Jews: ‘Behold the branches were 
broken off on account of their unbelief.’’ Again [he rejects], that the elect may 
live just as they choose, and, on the other hand, nothing can help those that are 
not elect, no Word, no Sacrament, no piety ; for certainly from the Word of God 
it is clear that no good tree brings forth evil fruit, and that God has elected us 
that we should be holy and unblamable before Him in love (Eph., i. 4) ; and that 
whoever abides as a good branch in the vine of Christ brings forth much fruit ; 
and that whosoever does not abide in Him shall be cut off as a branch and wither, 
and men gather them and cast them into the fire, and they must burn, as Christ 
the Lord Himself says (John, xv. 5-6). 


* From the texts in Niemeyer. 
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2. The Leipzig Colloquy (1631). 


And although the doctrine of eternal election is not expressly treated in the 
Augsburg Confession, nevertheless it has seemed wise to the theologians of both 
sides to set forth their doctrine and meaning on this point also, concerning which 
there has been hitherto much strife. The Brandenburgan and Hessian theologians 
declare therefore the following to be their unanimous doctrine and belief, to wit : 

That God chose from eternity in Jesus Christ out of the lost race of man, not all, 
but some men,' whose number and names are known to Him alone,” whom He in 
His own time, through the power and operation of His Word and Spirit, illumi- 
nates and renews to faith in Christ; and also enlightens in the same faith to the 
end and finally makes eternally blessed through faith.” 

That He moreover found or foresaw no cause or occasion or precedent means or 
condition of such choice in the elect themsel ves—whether their good works or their 
faith or even the first holy inclination or emotion or consent to faith, but that all 
that is good in them flows originally from the pure free grace of God which is 
eternally ordained and given to them alone in Jesus Christ.° 

That also God from eternity ordained and reprobated those who persevere in 
their sins and unbelief to eternal damnation,’ not out of such an absolutwm decretum, 
or naked will and decree, as if God either from eternity ordains or in time creates 
the greater part of the world or any men, without regard to their sins and unbelief, 
to eternal damnation, or to the cause thereof; but the reprobation as well as the 
damnation takes place out of His just judgment, the cause of which is in man 
himself, to wit, his sin, impenitence and uabelief ;‘ that therefore the entire 
fault and cause of the reprobation and damnation of the unbelieving is in them- 
selves ; the entire cause, however, of the election and blessedness of believers is 
alone the pure and mere grace of God in Jesus Christ,’ according to the Word of 
the Lord: ‘‘O Israel! thou dost bring thyself into unhappiness: thy salvation, 
however, stands in me alone.’’ 

Yhat, therefore, further, each should be assured of and should know his election 
and blessedness, not @ priori from the hidden counsel of God, but only @ posteriore 
from the revealed Word of God, and from his faith and the fruits of his faith in 
Christ ;* and that it does not at all follow, as the wicked world mockingly misrepre- 
sents this high Article, and much less can it be taught, that ‘‘ whoever is elected 
may persevere in his godlessness as long as he chooses, and nevertheless he must 
be saved,’’ while ‘ whoever is not elected, even though he should believe in Christ 
and live a godly life, must nevertheless be damned.’’ 

If, however, any would search and pry more deeply into this high mystery and 
seek for other reasons besides God’s free, gracious and righteous will why God 
has nevertheless actually brought to faith only some from among men who are 
alike by nature, and all of whom He could assuredly by His Almightiness 
have brought to faith and salvation, while on the other hand He has left the 
rest in their sins and voluntary, obstinate impenitence and unbelief :—then they 
{the Brandenburg and Hessian theologians] say with the Apostle: ‘‘ Who art 
thou, O man, that would dispute with God? Has not the potter power, out of one 
impure mass of sin, to make one vessel to honor of pure grace, and another to dis- 
honor of just judgment? O the depth of the riches and knowledge of God! How 
inconceivable are His judgments and how unsearchable His ways! Who has 
become His counselor? Or who has known His mind? Or who has given to Him 
first that it may be recompensed to Him?”’ 

' West. Conf., III, v, a. P West. Conf., III, vii. 

™ West Conf., III, iv. 4 West. Conf., III, vii, b. 

» West. Conf., III, vi. ® West. Conf., III, v, a. 
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[* On the other hand the Saxon theologians declare themselves in the following fashion : 


1. That God from eternity, and before the foundation of the world was laid, elected in Christ 
not all, but some men to eternal blessedness. 

2. That the number and names of the elect are known to God alone, as the Lord says: ‘‘ He 
knows His sheep,’’ and, as St. Paul says: ‘‘God knows His own.” 

3. That God from eternity elected those of whom He saw that they in time would, through 
the power and operation of His Word and Spirit, believe in Christ and persevere in their 
faith to the end; and although the elect may fora while fall away from the grace of God, yet it 
is impossible that this should happen jinaliter and persistently. 

4. That God, in election, found no cause or occasion of such election in the elected themselves, 
not even a first holy inclination, emotion or consent to faith; but that all that is good in the 
elect flows originally from the pure free grace of God, which is given them in Christ from 
eternity. 

5. That God from eternity ordained to eternal damnation and reprobation those only whom 
He knew would persevere in their sins and unbelief. 

6. That this reprobation has not at all taken place out of an absolutum decretum or naked decree 
and will, as if God had condemned any one out of His sole pleasure, without regard to man’s 
unbelief. For there was no such naked decree in God, by virtue of which He has either from 
eternity ordained or in time created either the greater part of mankind or even only a single 
man to eternal damnation or to the cause thereof. 

7. That, however, although so many men are eternally lost and condemned, this happens 
certainly out of the just judgment of God ; but the cause of this condemnation is in the men 
themselves, to wit, in their dominating sins, their unbelief and impenitence; that there- 
fore the entire fault and cause of the reprobation and condemnation is in themselves, while the 
entire cause of the election and blessedness of believers is the pure and mere grace of God in 
Jesus Christ, according to the Word of the Lord: ‘‘O Israel! thou dost bring thyself into unhap- 
piness ; thy salvation, however, stands in me alone’”’ (Hos. 13). 

8. Thateach one should and may be assured of his election and blessedness, not @ priori out of 
the hidden counsel of God, but only d posteriori out of the revealed Word of God and out of his 
faith in Christ ; and that it does not at all follow as the wicked world mockingly misrepresents 
this high Article, and much less can or should it be taught that “ Whoever is elected may per- 
severe in his godlessness as long as he chooses, and nevertheless he must and will be saved,’’ 
while “ Whoever is not elected must therefore be damned, although he ever so surely believes in 
Christ or lives ever so godly a life.’’ 

9. That in this high mystery of election there are many questions mooted by men which we 
in this mortality cannot understand, nor answer otherwise than out of St. Paul : ‘‘ Who art thou, 
O man, that disputest with God?” (Rom. 9). Again: ‘“‘O the depths of the riches of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God! How inconceivable are His judgments and how unsearchable His 
ways! Who has become His counselor? And who has known His mind? or who has given to 
Him that it may be recompensed him?’ (Rom. 11). 

10. Concerning all this the Saxon theologians have declared themselves, that they also further 
hold as correct and accordant with the Holy Scripturesall that is taught concerning this Article 
in the Book of Concord. And that God in particular chose us in Christ, out of grace indeed, but 
in sucha manner that He foresaw who would believe in Christ perseveringly and in verity, and 
whom God foresaw that they would so believe, them He also ordained and elected to make 
blessed and glorious. } 


3. The Declaration of Thorn (1645). 


Or GrAcE.—1. From sin and death there is no redemption or justification 
through the powers of nature, or through the righteousness of the law, but only 
through the grace of God in Christ, who has redeemed us, when dead in sins, from 
wrath and the curse, by making full satisfaction by the unique sacrifice of His 
death and the merit of His perfect obedience for our sins, and not for ours only 
but for the sins of the whole world : 

2. Who has efficaciously called us, when redeemed, by the Word of the Gospel 
and the Spirit of grace, out of the kingdom of sin and death into the kingdom of 
grace and life ; and has sealed us by the sacraments of grace : 

3. Who justifies us or absolves us from sins and adopts us as sons, when we are 
called and are sincerely repentant, on account of the merit of Christ alone, appre- 
hended by a living faith ; and of mere grace imparted to believers, as members of 
Christ : 

4. And likewise by the Spirit of love poured out into our hearts, daily more and 


* This Lutheran statement is inserted here for purposes of comparison. 
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more renews us to a sincere zeal for holiness and new obedience, and sanctifies us 
or makes us righteous and holy : 

5. Who, finally, will by the same grace eternally glorify us, persevering to 
the end of life in faith and love, as heirs of the kingdom of heaven, not out of 
any merit but out of the grace promised in Christ : 

6. And so also will paternally, on account of Christ, reward our good works, 
done by the grace of the Spirit in faith in Christ and in love, with a most abun- 
dant, nay infinite reward, beyond and above their merit : 

7. Even as‘ He has from eternity elected us in Christ, not out of any foreseen 
faith or merit of works or disposition," but out of mere and undeserved grace,” as 
well to that same grace of redemption, vocation, justification, adoption and perse- 
vering sanctification which He has given in time,” as to the crown of eternal life 
and the glory * which is to be participated in by these means.’ 

8. The rest, who hold back the truth in unrighteousness and contumaciously spurn 
the offered grace of Christ, being rejected in righteous judgment.” 

From this doctrine of grace, in which the whole system of our salvation is con- 
tained, thus summarily set forth : 

1. We hope it is manifest that we by no means accord with Socinus, who blas- 
phemously denies and oppugns the satisfaction and merit of Christ, and therefore 
the very redemption made in His blood. 

2. We deny, however, that beyond the death of Christ any, even the least part, 
of our redemption and salvation can be attributed to sacrifices, or merits or satis- 
factions, whether of saints or of ourselves. 

3. We deny also that unregenerate men, by any merit of congruity, if they do 
what is in them to do, dispose themselves to the first grace of vocation. 

4. Nor do we suspend the efficacy of the grace of vocation on the free will of 


man, as if it were not God by His special grace but man by his’ own will that 
makes himself to differ. 


5. Yet we are falsely accused as if we denied the sufficiency for all of the death 
and merit of Christ, or diminish its power, when rather we teach the same that the 
Council of Trent set forth, Sess. 6, Cap. 3, to wit : ‘‘ Although Christ died for all, 
all nevertheless do not receive the benefit of His death, but those only to whom 
the merit of His passion is communicated.’? The cause or fault moreover why it 
is not communicated to all we confess to be by. no means in the death or merit of 
Christ, but in men themselves. 

6. We are also falsely accused: As if we taught that not all those who are called 
by the Word of the Gospel are called seriously and sincerely or sufficiently by God 
for repentance and salvation, but the most only simulatingly and hypocritically by a 
mere external will signi, with which no internal will beneplaciti is present, as 
from one who does not will the salvation of all. We most solemnly protest that 
we are very far removed from such an opinion, distorted against us from the ill- 
understood or perhaps even ill-considered words of some, and that we attribute to 
the Thrice-blessed God supreme verity and sincerity in all His sayings and 
doings, and above all in the Word of the grace that calls to salvation, and do not 
imagine any contradictory wills in Him. 

7. Asif we denied all inherent righteousness to believers, and held that they 
are justified by an external imputation of the righteousness of Christ alone, which 
is without any internal renovation. When rather we teach that righteousness is 
imputed only to those that repent and believe in Christ with true faith, and at 
the same time by the same faith contrite hearts are vivified by the Holy Spirit, are 
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excited to ardent love for Christ and zeal for new obedience, are cleansed from 
depraved passions and so the righteousness and holiness of a new life are begun 
and daily advanced. This only we add, that in this inherent righteousness of our 
own, because it is imperfect in this life, no one can stand before the just judg- 
ment of God, or trust in it, so as to be justified or absolved by it from liability to 
death, but through and on account of the perfect righteousness and merit of Christ 
alone, apprehended by a living faith. 

8. As if we imagined that a man is justified by faith only, which is without works 
and which only believes that sins are remitted to it for Christ’s sake, although it 
abides without any repentance for them ; when rather we confess that such a faith 
is wholly false, and that a man is not only not justified by it, but is even more 
gravely condemned on account of it, as transforming the grace of God into license 
for sinning. What we say is that that is true justifying faith which embraces with 
a practical or fiducial assent the promises of the Gospel, by which remission and life 
in Christ are offered to the repentant, and applies it to oneself by a truly contrite 
heart, and which is therefore efficacious through love. We say that only it justifies ; 
not because it is alone, but because only it apprehends the promise of the Gospel 
and therefore the very righteousness of Christ, through and on account of which 
alone we are freely, without any merit of our own, justified. 

9. Asif by this doctrine we took away zeal for good works, or denied their 
necessity ; when rather it is manifest from what has already been said, that 
neither justifying faith nor justification itself can possibly exist in adults without 
sanctification and zeal in good works. And in this sense we acknowledge that 
they are altogether necessary for salvation, although not as meritorious causes of 
justification or salvation. 

10. As if we held that the precepts of Christ can in no way be kept by believers ; 
when rather we teach that they not Only can be kept, not indeed in men’s own 
powers, but by the grace of the Holy Spirit, but also that they ought altogether 
to be kept by all, and that not merely by an inefficacious vow or purpose, but also 
by the deed itself, and that by the sincere and persevering effort of a whole life. 
Nevertheless, they are not and cannot be kept in this life by any one so perfectly 
that we can by our works satisfy the law of God and fulfill it in all respects, but 
have need daily to ask humbly of God, out of a sense of our imperfection and 
weakness, forgiveness of varied lapses and derelictions. 

11. Asif we held that the justified cannot even for a moment lose God’s grace 
or the assurance of it, or the Holy Spirit Himself, though they indulge themselves 
in sinful p'easures; when on the contrary we teach that even the regenerate, as 
often as they fall into sins against their conscience, and for as long as they continue 
in them, do not for that time retain either living faith or the justifying grace of 
God, or yet the assurance of it or the Holy Spirit, but incur new liability to wrath 
and eternal death, and will certainly, moreover, be damned, unless they are again 
renewed to repentance by the operation of the special grace of God (which we do 
not doubt will take place in the case of the elect ).* 

12. We deny, furthermore, that faith in Christ justifies only dispositively, pre- 
paratively, initially, because, to wit, it disposes to love and other virtues, that is 
to say, to inherent righteousness. 

13. Wedeny also that by that inherent righteousness of our own, we are so justi- 
fied that we are absolved from liability to death by and on account of it before 
the judgment of God, are adopted as sons and are pronounced worthy of eternal 
life ; in which forensic sense the word Justification is used by the Holy Ghost in 
this doctrine. For although there is a sound sense in which it may be said that 
believers are justified, that is, are made righteous and holy, by love and other in- 
fused virtues, this righteousness nevertheless is imperfect in this life and can never 
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stand, as aforesaid, before the severe judgment of God ; and this alone is what is 
under consideration in this doctrine. 

14. Hence, also, we do not agree with those who teach that the regenerate by 
good works make satisfaction to the justice of God for their sins, and properly 
merit remission or life, and that indeed out of condignity, or out of the intrinsic 
worthiness of their works, or their equality with the rewards: every covenant, 
moreover, or promise, as some wish, being excluded. 

15. Nor yet with those who teach that the regenerate can keep the law of God 
perfectly in this life, with a perfection not only of parts but also of degrees, so 
that they live without any sin, such as is in itself and its own nature mortal : and 
even that they can do works of supererogation transcending the perfection of the 
law, and by them merit not for themselves only but for others as well. 

16. Nor yet with those who teach that no one without special revelation can cer- 
tainly know that he has obtained the grace of God with such certitude that he 
cannot be mistaken ; and that all ought to be always in doubt of grace. We, on 
the other hand, although we confess that even believers and the justified ought 
not rashly and securely to presume on the grace of God, and are afflicted often 
with various troubles and doubts, nevertheless teach out of the Scriptures that 
they both can and ought to strive for and by the help of the divine grace attain 
in this life that certitude in which the Holy Spirit witnesses with our Spirit that 
we are sons and heirs of God: and this testimony cannot be false, though not all 
who boast of the Spirit of God really have this testimony.” 

17. Finally we teach indeed that not all men are elect, and that those who are 
elected are elected not out of a foreseen merit of works or a foreseen disposition 
to faith in them, or assent of will, but out of mere grace in Christ ;° and that 
moreover the number of the elect and of the saved is certain with God. 

18. Meanwhile we affirm that an opinion alien to our thought is attributed to 
us by those who accuse us, as if we held that eternal election and reprobation is 
made absolutely, without any respect to faith or unbelief, or to good or evil 
works : whereas on the contrary we rather hold that—in election faith and obe- 
dience are foreseen in those to be elected, not indeed as cause or reason of their 
election, but certainly as means of salvation foreordained in them by God ;* in 
reprobation on the other hand, not only original sin, but also, so far as adults are 
concerned, unbelief and contumacious impenitence are not, properly speaking, 
foreordained by God, but foreseen and permitted in the reprobates themselves as 
the meritorious cause of desertion and damnation, and reprobated by the justest of 
judgments.‘ 

Accordingly on this sublime mystery of predestination, we clearly hold the same 
opinion which in the first instance Augustine of old asserted out of the Scriptures 
against Pelagius ; and which the greatest doctors of the Roman Church them- 
selves, especially the followers of Thomas Aquinas, retain to-day. 


First GENEVAN CONFESSION (1536).* 


X. All are Good by the Grace of God.—And finally that all the praise and 
glory may be rendered to God (as is due), and that we may be able to have 
true peace and quiet in our consciences, we acknowledge and confess that we 
receive all the blessings now recited from the mercy of God alone, without 


* Probably composed by Farel, though possibly with the help of Calvin 
(Op., Bruns. ed., ix). There is no Article on Predestination : but all the glory 
of salvation is ascribed to God. 
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any consideration of our worthiness or the merit of our works, to which is 
due no return except eternal confusion ; that, nevertheless, our Lord, having 
received us in His goodness into communion with His Son Jesus, has works 
which make us pleasant and acceptable with faith—not at all because they 
merit it, but only because, not imputing to us the imperfection that is in 
them. He sees in them nothing except what proceeds from His Spirit. 


GENEVAN CONFESSION (1537).* 


The Apprehension of Christ by Faith.—As the merciful Father offers us His 
Son in the Word of the Gospel, so we embrace Him by faith and recognize Him 
as given tous. Without doubt the word of the Gospel calls all into participation 
of Christ, but multitudes, blinded and hardened by unbelief, reject this singular 
grace. Believers only, therefore, enjoy Christ,and they receive Him as sent to 
them, and do not reject Him as given to them: and follow Him as called by Him. 

Election and Predestination.—In such a difference it is necessary to consider 
the great secret of the counsel of God: for the seed of God’s word takes root and 
fructifies in those alone whom the Lord, by His eternal election, has predestined 
to be His children and heirs of the heavenly kingdom.£ ‘To all others, who are 
reprobated by the same counsel of God before the constitution of the world," the 
clear and evident publication of truth can be nothing else but the savor of death 
unto death. Now the reason why the Lord shows mercy towards the ones and 
exercises the rigor of His judgment towards the others must be left to be known 
by Him alone ; the which He has willed should be concealed from us and not 
without very good reason. For neither would the rudeness of our minds permit 
us to endure so much clarity, nor our littleness permit us to understand so 
much wisdom. And in fact all who seek to raise themselves to it and are unwil- 
ling to repress the temerity of their spirits, experience the truth of what Solo- 
mon says (Provs. xxv. )—that he who would search into God's majesty will be 
oppressed by His glory. Let us only be assured of this—that the dispensation 
of the Lord, although it is concealed from us, is nevertheless holy and just: for 
had He willed to destroy the whole human race He had the right to do it, and in 
those whom it withdraws from perdition, we can contemplate nothing but His 
sovereign goodness.' Therefore, let us recognize the elect to be vessels of His 
mercy (as they truly are), and the reprobates to be vessels of His wrath, which 
nevertheless is only just.’ Let us take from the one and the other alike ground 
and matter for the proclamation of His glory. And on the other hand also let us 
not, in order to confirm the certitude of our faith, seek (as many are accustomed 
to do) to penetrate into the heavens and to search out what God has from eter- 
nity determined to do concerning us (which cogitation can only agitate us with 
miserable anxiety and perturbation) : but let us be content with the testimony by 
which He has sufficiently and amply confirmed this certitude to us.* For as in 
Christ all those are chosen who have been foreordained to life before the founda- 
tions of the world were laid, so He is presented to us as the seal of our election 
if we receive and embrace Him by faith. For what is it that we seek in election 
except that we may participate in eternal life? And this we have in Christ : 
for from the beginning He has the life, and He is proposed to us for life, to the 
end that all who believe in Him shall have eternal life. Since then in possessing 
Christ by faith we possess also life in Him we have no need to search further 
into the counsel of God ; for Christ is not only a mirror in which the will of God 


* From the French text. 
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is represented to us, but also a pledge by which it is as it were sealed and confirmed 
to us.! 


GENEVAN CATECHISM (1545).* 


Q. But why do you call God [in the Apostles’ Creed] ‘‘ Creator,’’ when to pre- 
serve and conserve the creatures in their condition is much more grand than once 
to have created them ? 

A. It is certainly not intended by this particular that God has so once created 
His works that afterwards He has laid aside care for them. But rather it is so to 
be understood as that the world, as it was once created by Him, so now is con- 
served by Him ; and that neither the world nor anything else stands except so far 
as it is sustained by His power and, as it were, His hand. Moreover, since He thus 
has all things in His hands, He is constituted therby the Supreme Governor and 
Lord of all. Therefore, from His being the Creator of heaven and earth, it is 
proper to gather that He it is alone who, in His wisdom, kindness, power, rules the 
whole course and order of nature ; who is the author at once of drought, of hail and 
other storms, and as well of the calm; who in His goodness fertilizes the earth 
and again makes it barren by withdrawing His hand ; from whom proceed both 
health and sickness ; to whose empire, in fine, all things are subject and whose 
nod they obey. 

Q. What are we to think, however, of the godless and of devils—shall we say 
that they, too, are subject to Him ? 

A. Though He does not govern them by His Spirit, He nevertheless coerces them 
by His power as by a bit, so that they are not even able to move, except so far as 
He permits to them. He makes them also the ministers of His will, so that they 
are compelled, unwillingly and against their counsel, to execute what has seemed 
good to Him.™ 

Q. What good do you derive from the knowledge of this ? 

A. Very much. For it would go ill with us if anything was permitted to the 
devils and godless men apart from the will of God ; and therefore we should never 
be of peaceful minds if we thought ourselves exposed to their license, But we 
may rest in peace now that we know that they are governed by the will of God 
and are held as it were in bounds, so as to be capable of nothing except by His 
permission : especially since God Himself undertakes to be our Tutor and the Cap- 
tain of our salvation ; 

Q. What is the “ Church’’ ? 

A. The body and society of believers whom God has predestinated to eternal 
life.” 

Q. Is it necessary to believe this head [of the Creed] ? 

A. Assuredly : unless we wish to make Christ’s death otiose and to bring to 
naught all that has been heretofore set forth. For the one issue of it all is that 
there may be a Church 

Q. Well, then, in what sense do you call the Church “holy ?” 

A. Because, to wit, whomsoever God has elected, them He justifies and builds 
up in holiness and innocence of life ; by which His glory shines forth in them 
(Rom. viii. 20)." And it is this that Paul means when he admonishes us that 
‘Christ has sanctified the Church which He has redeemed so that it may be glo- 
rious and free from every spot (Eph. v. 25) 

Q. But may not this Church be otherwise known than simply believed in by 
faith ? 

A. There is certainly also a visible Church of God, which is marked out for us 
by certain notes and signs ; but here we properly treat of the congregation of those 


" * From the text in Niemeyer. 
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whom He has adopted unto salvation by His hidden election. And that is not 
constantly perceptible to the eyes nor recognizable by signs. 


Consensus TiGuRtnus (1549).* 


XVI. [Not all who participate in a sacrament partake also in the reality. ] 
Moreover we sedulously teach that God does not exert His power promiscuously in 
all who receive the sacraments, but only in the elect. For just as He enlightens 
unto faith no others than those whom He has foreordained to life, so by the 
hid<en power of His Spirit He brings it about that the elect receive what is offered 
in the sacraments.° 

[ Calvin’s Exposition of the Heads of the Consensus. 

What we say about its not being all promiscuously, but only the elect to whom 
has come the inner and eflicacious operation of the Spirit, that profit by the sacra- 
ments, is too clear to need a long discussion. For if any one wishes the effect to 
be common to all, apart from the passages of Scripture which refute that view, ex- 
perience itself sets it aside. Therefore, as the external voice in itself by no means 
penetrates the heart of man, but out of many auditors only those come to Christ 
who are drawn inwardly by the Father : according to the saying of Isaiah, that no 
others believed his preaching except those to whom the grace of the Lord is revealed: 
so it lies in the free and gracious will of the same God to give to whom He will to 
profit by the useof signs. But we do not in so speaking mean that anything of 
the nature of the sacraments is changed, but that their integrity remains to them. 
For Augustine, when he restricted the effects of the Holy Supper to the body of the 
Church, i.¢., to the predestivated who are already in part justified, and now being 
justified and yet to be glorified, did not evacuate or diminish its power, consid- 
ered in itself alone, with respect to the reprobate ; but only denied that the fruit 
of it isequally common to all. But since there is no obstacle in the way of the re- 
ception of Christ by the reprobates except their own unbelief, the whole fault also 
resides in them. In fine, the representation of the sign is unavailing to no one, ex- 
cept him who wilfully and maliguantly deprives himself. For it is very true that 
each receives from the signs only so much fruit as the vessel of his faith will hold. 
And we justly repudiate that Sorbonnic invention that the sacraments of the new law 
profit all who do not interpose the obstacle of a mortal sin. For it is clearly an in- 
sipid superstition to attribute to them a virtue which the merely external use of 
them conveys, like a canal, into the soul. And if faith must needs intervene as a 
means, no sane man will deny that the same God who takes away our weakness 
by His succor, also gives the faith which, borne up by suitable supports, mounts 
to Christ and becomes possessed of His favors. And beyond all controversy this 
certainly must needs be—that as it does not suffice for the sun to shine and to send 
down its rays from heaven unless first eyes are given us to enjoy its light, so the 
Lord will vainly shine in His eternal signs unless He makes us seeing. Yea, as 
the heat of the sun, which in the living and breathing body gives life, in the corpse 
begets a foul odor, so the sacraments, when the spirit of faith is not present, are 
certain to breathe a mortifying rather than a vitalizing odor 


CONSENSUS GENEVENSIS (1552).+ 


The consent of the pastors of the Church of Geneva concerning the eternal Pre- 
destination of God, by which He has chosen from men some to salvation and has 


* From the text in Niemeyer. 

+ The Consensus Genevensis is written, not in compressed form, but in a diffuse 
and argumentative style and occupies nearly one hundred octavo pages in Nie- 
meyer’s Collectio Confessionum (pp. 218-310). Nothing will be attempted here 
beyond presenting a few extracts, which it is hoped will give the substance of its 
teaching. 
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left others to their own destruction :* likewise concerning the Providence by which 
He governs human things: set forth by John Calvin ( Title). 

The free election of God, by which He adopts to Himself ont of the lost and con- 
demned race of men whom He will, has been taught by us here not less reverently 
and soberly than sincerely and without dissimulation, and has been peacefully 
received by the people (218) And the subject is worthy of receiving the 
most studious attention of the children of God, that they may not be ignorant of 
the origin of their heavenly birth. For there are some who would foolishly blot 
out the election of God because the Gospel is called the power of God to every one 
that believes. And yet it should have come into their mind whence faith 
arises. The Scriptures certainly everywhere proclaim that God gives His Son 
those who were His own ; that He calls those whom He had chosen ; and that it is 
those whom He has adopted to Himself as sons that He regenerates by His Spirit : in 
fine, that those who believe are the men whom He has taught inwardly, and to 
whom His power has been revealed. Wherefore whoever holds that faith is the earnest 
and pledge of free adoption will confess that it flows from the eternal fountain of 
Divine election. Nevertheless it is not from the secret counsel of God that the 
knowledge of salvation is to be sought by us. Life is set before us in Christ, who 
not only reveals Himself, but offers Himself to be enjoyed, in the Gospel. Upon 
this mirror let the gaze of faith be fixed; and let it not desire to penetrate 
whither access is not open” (219) As to the providence of God by which 
the world is ruled, this ought to be settled and confessed among all the godly—that 
there is no reason why men should ascribe to God a share in their sins or involve 
Him in any way with them in bearing the blame :° but whereas the Scriptures teach 
that the reprobate are also instruments of God’s wrath, whom He partly makes 
teachers of patience to the faithful, and partly inflicts such punishments on as 
they deserve, this profane trifler contends that nothing is done righteously by God 
unless the reason for it lies plainly before our eyes. For taking away all discrimi- 
nation between remote and proximate causes, he will not suffer the afflictions laid 
on holy Job to be thought the work of God, lest He should be made equally guilty 
with the Devil and with the Chaldean and Sabaean plunderers (220). (Dedicatory 
Address to the Syndics and Senate of Geneva.) 

.... Albert Pighius has endeavored ... . in the same book to establish the 
free will of man and to overturn the secret counsel of God by which He elects 
some to salvation and destines others to eternal destruction 4 (221) 

[Pighius and Georgius] imagine that it is placed within our freedom for each of 
us to introduce himself into the grace of adoption : and that it does not depend on 
the counsel of God who are elect or reprobate,’ but each determines by his 
own will either fortune for himself: that some believe the Gospel, others remain 
unbelieving—that this discrimination does not arise out of the free election of God, 
or out of His secret counsel, but only out of the individual will of each 

[Pighius] further pronounces all those to think unworthily concerning God, and 
to attribute to Him a rigor alien to His justice and goodness, who teach that some 
are positively and absolutely (precise et absolute) elected, others destinated to 
destruction ° (222). . . . . It is the figment of Georgius that there has been no pre- 
destination to salvation of this or that one,* but God has determined a time in which 
He would save the whole world Thus he slips away confidently, as if it were 
plainly established by no Scriptural passage that some have been elected by God 
to salvation with the preterition of the rest (222-3)... . . What is thought by 
us the Jnstitutes sufficiently fully testify, though I should add nothing fur- 
ther. At the outset I would beg my readers to bear in mind what I there 
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suggest :—That this subject is not, as it wrongly seems to some, a wordy and 
thorny speculation which fruitlessly wearies the mind, but a discussion solid 
and eminently adapted to the advancement of godliness, because it admirably 
builds up faith, and trains us to humility, and rouses us to admiration of the 
immense goodness of God toward us and excites us to its praise. For there is 
no means better adapted to build up faith than hearing that that election which 
the Spirit of God seals upon our hearts stands in the eternal and immutable 
good pleasure of God, and cannot therefore be the prey of any earthly storms, 
of any Satanic assaults, of any vacillation of the flesh.¢ For our salvation is at 
length made sure to us when we find its cause in the bosom of God. For thus 
in apprehending by faith the life manifested in Christ it is permitted to see 
far off, under the guidance of the same faith, from what fountain that life pro- 
ceeded, Our assurance of salvation is founded in Christ, and rests on the 
promises of the Gospel. But this is no weak support, when now we hear that that 
we believe in Christ is a Divine gift to us; because we were both ordained 
before the beginning of the world to faith and elected to the inheritance of 
eternal life. Hence that inexpugnable security—because the Father who gave 
us to His Son as a peculiar possession is stronger than all and will not suffer us 
to be plucked out of His hand (223) Let those clamor who will: we 
shall ever set forth the praise of the doctrine we teach of the free election of 
God, because except through it believers will never sufficiently understand how 
great the goodness of God has been towards them when they were effectually 
called to salvation If we are not ashamed of the Gospel, what is openly 
set forth in it we must needs confess—that, to wit, God by His eternal good 
pleasure, which hangs on no other cause, destined to salvation those whom it 
seemed good to Himself, with the rejection of the rest," and that those whom 
He blessed with this gratuitous adoption He illuminates by His Spirit that they 
may receive the life offered in Christ; while the rest are so willingly unbe- 
lievers that they remain in darkness, destitute of the light of faith (224). .... 
But in a matter so diflicult and recondite nothing is better than to be soberly 
discreet. Who denies it? But it is likewise to be looked to that it shall be the 
best kind of sobriety Is this a Christian simplicity—to avoid as noxious 
what God makes known? Of this, they say, we may be ignorant without loss. 
As if our heavenly Teacher were not the best judge of what and how much it 
were well to know (226) 

And that none might attribute it to faith that one is preferred to another he 
{Augustine] affirms that those are not chosen who have believed : but rather 
that they may believe Again, in another place (Ad Bonif., ep. 106) : 
““Who created the reprobate except God? And why except because he 
would? Why did he will it? Who art thou, O man, who repliest 
against God?”’.... But as, in tracing the beginning of election from the 
free will of God, he establishes reprobation in His mere will, so he teaches 
that the surety of our salvation also is founded in nothing else (228).'.... 

The salvation of believers hangs on the eternal election of God, of which no 
cause can be adduced except His gratuitous good pleasure... .. There is 
certainly a mutual relation between the elect and reprobate, so that election 

. cannot stand unless we confess that God segregated definite men, who- 
ever it seemed good to Him, from others. And this is expressed by the word 
Predestinating’ .... But to make faith the cause of election is altogether 
absurd.®§ .... ‘Paul asserts [says Augustine] that it is the fruit of divine 
election and its effect that we begin to be holy. They then act very prepos- 
terously who subordinate election to faith.’’ * And Paul again confesses 
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that God was moved by nothing extrinsic, but Himself was to Himself the 
author and cause, when He chose those as yet not created to confer on them 
afterward faith: ‘‘ According to His purpose,’’ says he, ‘‘who worketh all 
things according to the counsel of His will’’ (231)... . . . Now, when He pro- 
nounces that He will'cast out none from their number, but rather life is kept in 
security for all, until He-shall raise them up at the last day, who does not see 
that final (as it is commonly called) perseverance is similarly ascribed to the 
election of God? It can happen that some fall away from faith ; but those who 
have been given to Him by the Father, Christ asserts to be beyond the danger 
of destruction Neither should it be lightly passed by that He makes God 
more powerful than all adversaries whatever, that our certainty of salvation 
may not be less than our reverence for the power of God. Hence, amidst such 
violent assaults, such various dangers, so many tempests and storms, the per- 
petuity of our condition stands nevertheless in this—that God will constantly 
preserve by the power of His arm what He has decreed in Himself concerning 
our salvation! (235). ee 

[Pighius’] last admonition is, That nothing be admitted alien to God’s infi- 
nite goodness, and by which odium rather than love would be awakened towards 
Him. And so he drives with full sail against God, if from their creation He 
destines any to destruction. Nevertheless, even if this whole doctrine should 
be suppressed, occasion would nevertheless never be lacking to the reprobate 
for either holding God in hatred or assailing Him with their sacrileges 
Now let those who can bear to be taught in God’s school not refuse to hear 
with me what Paul declares plainly and with no ambiguities. He places be- 
fore us the two sons of Isaac who, though both were begotten in the sacred 
house, almost the very temple of God, were nevertheless separated to dissimilar 
lots by God’s oracle. The cause of this discrimination, which might otherwise 
have been sought in the deserts of each, he assigns to the hidden counsel of God, 
‘‘That the purpose of God might stand.’’ We hear it established by God that of 
the two twins He should elect one only. . . . . Since Paul commends grace 
for this very thing, that by the rejection of the other, one was chosen, certainly 
what Pighius has fabricated of a universal grace falls. Paul does not simply 
teach that in order that election might stand Jacob was appointed heir of life, 
but that his brother was rejected and the right of primogeniture conferred on 
him." It does not escape me here what some other dogs bark out, what also 
the ignorant mutter—that the passages cited by Paul do not treat either of eter- 
nal life or of eternal destruction. If these men, however, held the true princi- 
ples of theology which ought to be trite to all Christians, they would have 
spoken a little more modestly. . . . . The objection is that this is to be referred 
to the land of Canaan; and it is of this that Malachi spoke. And this would be 
worth listening to if God were fattening the Jews in the land of Canaan like 
pigs ina sty. But the meaning of the prophet is very different. For God had 
promised that land to Minden as an outer symbol of a better inheritance. 
In a word [the prophet] holds the land of Canaan as the sacred habitation of 
God... . . (287-288) . . . . Add that if God foresees anything in His elect, 
by which He discriminates them from the reprobate," Paul’s argument would 
have been meaningless, that it was when the brothers were not yet born that 
it was said, of Him that calleth and not of works, The older shall serve the 
younger, . . . And since Paul assumes as confessed what is incredible to these 
good theologians, ‘‘that,’’ namely, ‘‘all are equally unworthy, the corruption of 
nature is alike in all,’’ he serenely concludes thence that it is by His own free 
counsel that God elects whomsvever He has elected, and not those whom He fore- 
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saw would be obedient children to him." In a word, Paul is considering what 
the nature of man would be without God’s election ; these men are dreaming of 
God’s foresight of what would never have been in man until He made it (239). 

.. . If Pighius commends the patience of God, I assert: Nevertheless in 
the meanwhile this remains settled—that the reprobate are separated out by the 
counsel of God for this end—that He may show forth His power in them.® And 
that that is not at all different from the meaning of Paul is apparent from his 
next illation : ‘‘ Whom He will He hardens.” . . . . Yet the Scripture is look- 
ing especially at the beginning of the thing with which it is dealing so as to 
ascribe it to God only (241-242)... . It is to be held, therefore, that the 
meaning of Paul (Rom. ix. 21) is: That God the maker of men forms out of the 
same lump that is taken in hand to honor or to dishonor, according to His will ; 
since He has elected some, not yet born, gratuitously to life, leaving others to 
their own destruction, seeing that all are obnoxious to it by nature.’ For while 
Pighius denies any relation of the election of grace with hatred of the repro- 
bate, I confess this really to exist, so that to the free love in which the elect 
are embraced, there corresponds in equal and common relation a just severity 
toward the reprobate (in causa pari e+ commune) (245).? . . . . In what sense 
the Hebrews speak of ‘‘ vessels’’ or ‘‘instruments,’’ no one who is moderately in- 
structed in the Scriptures will be ignorant. When we hear of ‘“ instruments,”’ 
then God must needs go before as the head and author of the whole, 
then His hand is the director. But why are they called vessels of wrath, 
except because He exercises toward them the just severity from which He 
abstains with reference to others?4_ And why were they made vessels of wrath ? 
Paul answers, In order that God might show His wrath and power in them.4 
He says, ‘‘ Prepared for destruction ;’’ whence and how, except from their first 
origin and by nature ?—since certainly the nature of the whole human race was 
vitiated in the person of Adam: not that the higher counsel of God did not 
precede: but because from this fountain flowed the curse of God and the de- 
struction of the human race. For it is testified that God prepared the vessels of 
mercy for glory. If this is special to the elect, it is certain that the rest were 
fitted for destruction, because to be left to their own nature was to be devoted 
to certain destruction. For the nonsense of some, ‘‘ That they were fitted by 
their own proper wickedness,”’ is so absurd as not to deserve notice. It is cer- 
tuinly true that the reprobate procure to themselves the wrath of God by their de- 
pravity, and collect it on their heads with daily acceleration. But that here a 
discrimination which proceeds from the hidden judgment of God is dealt with by 
Paul is confessed. He says also, ‘‘ The riches of God’s grace are manifested,”’ 
while on the other hand ‘vessels of wrath ’’ rush to destruction. Here cer- 
tainly we do not hear of what Pighius prates of—‘‘That grace is equal 
to all;’’ but that the goodness of God is better illustrated, because He endures 
vessels of wrath and suffers them to come to their own end (246). .... 
Neither otherwise can that inviolable covenant of God stand: ‘I am a-jealous 
God, showing mercy to a thousand generations; a severe avenger to the third 
and fourth generation,’’ than by the Lord’s decreeing by His own will to 
whom He will grant His grace and whom He wills to remain devoted to 
eternal death." . . . . Here certainly a distinction is made among men: 
and it is not made on the ground of the merits of each, but on the 
ground of the covenant made with the fathers (246)... . . The truth 
of that saying of Augustine (de predestinad. sanct., I, 2) is apparent, 
“Those are converted whom He Himself has wished to be converted, 
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and these He not only from unwilling makes willing, but also from wolves 
sheep, from persecutors martyrs, reforming them by His mighty grace.’’ 
If man’s wickedness be set in opposition, it would be more mighty than the 
grace of God, if the affirmation should not be true, “‘ He will have mercy on 
whom He has mercy.’’ And Paul’s interpretation leaves no doubt. For after 
saying (Rom., xi. 7) that. the election of God was fixed, he adds, “The rest 
were blinded, that the prophecy might be fulfilled.”” I concede that the blind- 
ing was voluntary and I ascribe it gladly to their own fault (Augustine, de bono 
persev., 12). But I hear who they are that Paul excepts,—to wit, those whom 
it seemed good to the Lord to choose. Why, however, did He choose these rather 
than those? (248) He accuses them, to be sure, as they deserve. But 
it is wrong and foolish for any to infer from this that the origin of their harden- 
ing lies in their own wickedness, as if there were no more occult cause of this 
very wickedness, viz., the corruption of nature ; and as if, again, they did not 
remain sunk in this corruption for no other reason than because in the hidden 
counsel of God before they were born they were not destroyed as reprobates ! 
(248). .... This is the sum: If we admit the Spirit of God who spoke by the 
Apostles to be the interpreter of the Prophet, the hidden and incomprehensible 
judgment of God is to be adored in its blinding the greater part of men, lest 
‘‘seeing they should see.’’ Let there be a cessation here of all the reasonings 
that can come into our minds. For if we stick fast in man, this certainly will 
be first: That the Lord gives freely to those that seek : and the rest languish in 
their need, the remedy for which they do not ask. But unless what Augus- 
tine says comes to our aid—that it is due to the Divine goodness not only that 
it is opened to those that knock, but also that we knock and seek—it is not yet 
sufficiently known to us what the need is under which we labor. And if we 
come to the matter of help—experience evinces that that power of the Spirit by 
which is brought about what needs to be brought about is not free to all. Let 
no one deceive himself with empty flatteries. Those who come to Christ were 
already God’s sons in His heart while they were yet in themselves enemies : 
and it was because they were foreordained to life that they were given to Christ 
(249)... . . It is not at all remarkable that Pighius should mix up everything 
so indiscriminately (to use his own word) in the judgments of God, when he 
does not discriminate between proximate and remote causes. Let men look 
around, hither, thither, they yet do not discover how to transfer the fault of their 
destruction : because its proximate cause resides in themselves. Even though 
they complain that the wound is inflicted on them from without, the interior 
apprehension of their mind will still hold them convinced that the evil had its 
origin in the voluntary defection of the first man. . .. . If nothing then for- 
bids either the first origin of ruin to have begun from Adam, or each of us to 
discern its proximate cause in himself, what stands in the way of the secret 
counsel of God, by which the fall of man was foreordained, being afar off 
adored by our faith with proper sobriety: while yet we behold as appears 
more closely the whole human race bound in the person of Adam to the guilt 
of eternal death and thus subjected to death? (252-253)... .. [Pighius] as- 
saults that appearance of repugnancy (as it is called) in our opinion: that inas- 
much as God decreed in Himself, before Adam’s creation, what should happen 
to him and his posterity, the destruction of the reprobate ought not to be im- 
puted to sin ; because it would be absurd: to make the effect prior to its own 
cause. But I affirm both of those things which Pighius attacks to be true. 
For so far as the dissidence between these two opinions which he pretends is con- 
cerned, there certainly isnone. We say that man was created in such a state that 
he cannot complain of his Maker. God foresaw Adam’s fall, and assuredly it 
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was not against His will that He suffered him to fall. What is gained by tergiver- 
sation here? Yet Pighius makes denial : *‘ because the before-conceived counsel 
concerning the salvation of all remains stable.’’ As if no solution was at hand: 
salvation was not destined for all, otherwise than if they should stand in their 
first condition. For no sane person will concede that there was a simple and 
absolute decree of God that all should attain to salvation. For it was suffi- 
cient for the just damnation of man that, when he was placed in the way of 
salvation, he voluntarily fell from it. Yet it could not be otherwise. What 
then? Is he thereby freed from fault, though the seat of it all was his own 

The same also [as Augustine teaches] we too teach: that as we 
are all together lost in Adam, it is by the just judgment of God that those who 
perish, perish ; and yet at the same time we confess that whatever loss befell 
Adam was divinely ordained (253-254) . ... So again the promises which 
incite all to salvation do not show simply and absolutely what God has deter- 
mined in His hidden counsel, but what He is prepared to do for all who have 
been brought to faith and repentance. But thus a double will is attributed to 
God, who is so little variable that not even the least shadow is cast upon Him. 
What would it be but to mock men, Pighius asks, if God professes to will what 
He does not will? But if these two things be read in conjunction, as they 
ought to be, ‘‘I desire that the sinner should be converted and live ’’—that 
calumny is easily done away. God demands conversion of us: and whenever 
He finds it, the promised reward of life is bestowed. Therefore God is said to 
desire life along with repentance : and it is because He desires it that He in- 
vites all to it by His word. But that does not conflict with His hidden coun- 
sel, by which He has decreed to convert only His elect. Neither is it right to 
think him variable, because He, as Legislator, publishes to all the external doc. 
trine of life. In this prior mode He calls all to life : but in that other mode He 
leads whom He will, as a father regenerating by His spirit, his children alone 
(256-257). . . . Neither, assuredly, do I send men off to the hidden election of 
God that they may look open-mouthed for salvation thence : but I exhort them 
to flee straight to Christ in whom the salvation is set forth for us which otherwise 
would have lain hidden in God. For whosoever does not walk in the lowly 
path of faith—to him the election of God is nothing but a deadly labyrinth. 
Therefore that the remission of our sins may be assured to us, that our con- 
sciousness may rest in confidence of eternal life, that we may boldly call upon 
God as Father, our beginning is not at all to be made from God’s determination 
concerning us before the creation of the world ; but from the revelation of His 
fatherly love to us in Christ and Christ’s daily preaching to us by the Gospel. 
There is nothing higher to be sought by us than that we should be God’s chil- 
dren. But the mirror of free adoption, in which alone we attain so great a good 
—its pledge and earnest—is the Son, who came forth to us from the Father’s 
bosom, in order that He might ingraft us into His body and so make us heirs of the 
heavenly kingdom (261) This then is the way in which God governs 
His own ; thisthe mannerin which He completes the work of His grace in them. 
But for why He takes them by the hand, there is another higher cause : it is 
His eternal purpose by which He has destined them to life (262)... .. But 
as Christ will recompense to the elect the reward of righteousness, so I by 
no means deny that what will then be visited on the reprobate will be the 
penalties of their own impiety and iniquities. Neither will it be possible to 
elicit from our doctrine that God by His eternal counsel chose to life whom it 
seemed good to Him and left the others to destruction ;" any such thing as that 
there are no penalties established for evil works and no reward set for good. 
We shall all stand before the tribunal of Christ, that each may receive accord- 
ing to what he has done in his body, whether good or bad. But whence comes 
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the righteousness and holiness which shall then receive the crowy, except 
from the regeneration unto newness of life which God works in them by His 
Spirit? And whence the gift of regeneration but from free adoption? ... . 
But the fault of our damnation resides so in ourselves that it is improper to 
bring alien colors to obliterate it... .. How preposterously Pighius takes 
away the remote by throwing forward the proximate cause! (263)... . The 
Sorbonnic Sophists prate of an ordinate will of God and another absolute one. 
This blasphemy, from which pious ears justly recoil, would seem plausible to 
Pighius and his like. But I contend on the contrary that there is so little anything 
inordinate in God, that there rather flows from Him whatever there is of order in 
the heavens and the earth. Though then we do carry forward the will of God 
to the supremest degree, so that it is superior to all reason, far be it from us to 
imagine that He wills anything except with the highest reason: we believe 
in all simplicity that He has in His own right so much power that it behooves 
us to be content with His nod alone. . . . . [But] did ever this monstrosity come 
into my mind, that God had no reason for His counsel? As I hold God to be the 
Ruler of the whole world, who governs and directs all things by His incomprehen- 
sible and wonderful counsel, how can any one gather from my words that He 
is carried hither and thither by chance, or does what He does in blind rash- 
ness?.... The Lord has, as the reason for all His works, His own glory 
(264-5). . . . . There is another objection of the same nature: I deny that the 
elect are distinguished from the reprobate through any respect to their own 
deserts, since the grace of God makes, not finds, them worthy of adoption, as 
Augustine often says.’ Elsewhere I deny that any injustice is done to the rep- 
robate, since they deserve to perish. Here Pighius tumultuously vaunts him- 
self with outspread wings: I do not, it seems, understand myself or remember 
what I have already said. I am so far from thinking it necessary to expend 
many words in my defense that it irks me to advert to it even briefly. That 
God prefers some to others and chooses some while passing by others—this dis- 
crimination does not hang on the worthiness or unworthiness of men.” There- 
fore it is wrong to say that those are reprobated who are worthy of eternal de- 
struction. Although, however, in the former case there is no comparison made 
between the persons, and the reward of life is not afforded to worthiness, in the 
second case, on the contrary, the same condition is not determined for all. Add 
that Augustine, when he had somewhere written: ‘‘That salvation fails for no 
one who is worthy of it,’”’ afterwards, in his Retractationes, so modifies this as 
to exclude works and to refer acceptable worthiness to the free vocation of God. 
But Pighius insists ‘‘ That if it be true, as I teach, that those who perish are des- 
tined to death by the eternal decree of God, the reason of which is not ap- 
parent, then they are made, are not found, worthy of destruction.”’ I reply 
that there are three things here to be considered : first, that the eternal predes- 
tination of God by which, before Adam fell, He decreed what was to be, 
with reference to the whole human race and with reference to each and every 
man, was fixed and determined ;* next, that Adam himself was sentenced to 
death on account of the desert of his fall ; last, that the whole of his progeny 
was so condemned in his fallen and lost person, that God grants the honor of 
adoption to those whom He freely chooses from among them. No one of these 
have I imagined or fabricated. Neither is it my present concern to prove 
any of them—this I seem to myself already to have done. I need only relieve 
myself of Pighius’ calumny, who proudly triumphs over me as ten times over 
vanquished—as if these things could not be conciliated in any way whatever. 
Whenever predestination is discussed I have always taught and teach still to-day, 
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That the start must be taken from this—that all the reprobate are justly left 
in death, since they died and were condemned in Adam;’ that they justly 
perish, because they are by nature children of wrath ; and therefore no one 
can have against God any ground of complaint of too much rigor, since they bear 
their guilt included in themselves. And, when we come to speak of the first 
man, That he, though he was created perfect, fell of his own accord ; and 
thence it has come about that by his own fault destruction has fallen on him 
and his; although, of course, Adam did not fall and destroy himself and his pos- 
terity without the knowledge and thus the ordination of God, yet that in no 
respect operates either for alleviating his fault or for implicating God in the 
crime. For we must always consider that he of his own accord deprived him- 
self of the rectitude which he had received from God, that of his own accord 
he gave himself into servitude to sin and Satan, that of his own accord he pre- 
cipitated himself into destruction. The sole excuse alleged is that he could not 
escape What was decreed by God. But a voluntary transgression is enough and 
more than enough for guilt. And neither is the secret counsel of God, but the 
unobstructed will of man, the proper and genuine cause of sin. The silly 
complaint of Medea is justly derided in the old poet When she is con- 
scious of her perfidy and barbarous cruelty, when the shame of her impurity 
smites her, she absurdly turns to occasions far remote But as to God’s 
having knowingly and willingly suffered man to fall, the reason may be hid- 
den, it cannot be unjust... . . Iso say that He ordained it as not to allow that 
He was the proper author of it (207-8).” . . . . After Paul had taught that out of 
the lost mass God chose and reprobated whom it seemed good to Him, he so 
little set forth why and how he did it that he rather in the greatest awe broke 
forth into that ery: ‘Oh, the height !’’ (Rom. xi. 33)... . Although mean- 
while I do not in the least disapprove of what Augustine says in the twelfth 
book of his De Genesi ad Literam (A, c. 4 to c. 8), when he is adjusting all to 
fear and reverence toward God; yet the other part, that God chooses whom 
He will out of the condemned seed of Adam, and reprobates whom He will, as 
it is far better fitted to exercise faith, so is it more likely to produce better 
fruit (269). . . . . Assuredly as the stupidity and ingratitude of men who 
withdraw themselves from the help of God can never be sufticiently condemned, 
so is it an intolerable insult to Christ to say that the elect are saved by Him 
provided that they take good care of themselves: throwing thus an ambiguity 
over Christ’s protection, which he affirms is inexpugnable to the Devil and all 
the machinations of hell. ... . If, then, eternal life is certain toall the elect, 
if no one can pluck them away, if they can be snatched away by no violence and 
by no assault, if their salvation stands in the invincible might of God, with what 
face does Pighius dare to break this fixed certitude? (272) . . . . If Pighius asks 
what is the source of my knowledge of my election—Christ is to me equal to a 
thousand witnesses ; for when we find ourselves in His body, our salvation 
rests in a secure and quiet position as if it were already placed in heaven (273). 

(Georgius] thinks that he argues acutely when he says (Rom., viii. 32) : ‘Christ 
is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world. It is therefore necessary for 
those who would remove the reprobate from participation in Christ to place 
them outside of the world.’’ Let us not now avail ourselves of the common 
solution—that ‘‘Christ suffered sufficiently for all, efficaciously for the elect 
alone.”’ This great absurdity, by which the monk has obtained the plaudits of 
his companions, has no weight at all with me. Throughout what regions of 
the world soever the elect may be dispersed, John extends to them the expia- 
tion of Christ, completed by His death. There is nothing in this inconsistent 
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with reprobates being mingled in the world with the elect. There is also no 
place for controversy with respect to Christ’s having come to expiate the sins 
of the whole world (John v. 15). But at once this solution meets us: ‘‘ That 
whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but have eternal life.’”’ For 
assuredly what we are now discussing is not what is the nature of Christ’s 
power, or what its inherent value; but to whom He offers Himself to be en- 
joyed. And if possession stands in faith and faith flows from the Spirit of 
adoption, it follows that he only is enrolled in the number of God’s children 
who is to be a sharer in Christ. Neither indeed does John the Evangelist set 
forth anything else as the office of Christ than by His death to gather together 
into one the children of God. Whence we conclude, that though a reconcilia- 
tion is offered by Him for all, nevertheless the benefit of being gathered into 
the company of life belongs to the elect. But when I say that it is offered for 
all, Ido not mean that that ambassage by which God reconciles the world to 
Himself (as Paul witnesses, 2 Cor., v. 18) extends to all: it is not even sealed, 
as is imagined, indifferently in the hearts of those to whom it does extend 
(285).° ... 

For we do not fancy that the elect under the continuous direction of the 
Spirit keep a straight course: nay, we say that they often slip, wander, fall and 
are almost separated from the way of salvation. But because the protection 
of God by which they are defended is the most powerful of all things, it is im- 
possible for them to fall into utter ruin (289) We must confess that only 
those whom God illuminates by His Spirit believe ; we must confess in fine that 
election only is the mother of faith (289). 





When I have said that the providence of God is to be considered together 
with its means, this is the sense : If any one has carried aid to those in extremity 
of need, this is not a human deliverance, but a Divine one through the hand of 
man. The sun rises daily, but it is God that sends light on the world. 
The earth produces its fruits, but it is God that supplies the bread and into 
the bread instills strength for our nourishment. Ina word, since the lower causes 
are accustomed, like a veil, to hide God from our sight, we should penetrate with 
the eye of faith higher, so as to discern the hand of God operating in His in- 
struments (p. 298) In the first place, we must perceive how the will of 
God is the cause of all things that take place in the world, while yet God is not 
the author of the evil things.“ I will not say with Augustine what I never- 
theless freely allow was truly said by him, that there is in sin or in evil nothing 
positive. For this is a subtlety which to many is not satisfying. I assume for 
myself, however, another principle: That things done by men wrongly and 
unrighteously are right and righteous works of God (299) That God 
<lirects by His counsel things which seem especially fortuitous, the Scrip- 
tures plainly testify when they say, ‘“‘The lot is cast into the lap, but the deter- 
mination of the events comes from God ”’ (Prov., xvi. 33). Similarly, if a branch 
broken from a tree or an axe slipping unintentionally from the hand of a man 
shall smite the head of a passer-by, Moses testifies (Deut., xix. 5) that God has 
dlone it purposely, because He wished the man to be killed But because 
the Stoic necessity appears to be established after this fashion, the doctrine is 
odious to many, even though they do not dare to condemn it as false. This 
was an ancient calumny, by which Augustine complains (Lib. 2 ad Bonif., c. 5) 
that he was unjustly burdened: it ought now to be obsolete. It is certainly highly 
unworthy of men of probity and ingenuousness, who are adequately instructed. 
What the notion of the Stoics was is well known. They wove their fate out 
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of the Gordian knot of causes, in which, since they involved God Himself, 
they invented ‘‘ golden chains,”’ as the fables put it, by which they bound God 
and so subjected Him to the lower causes Let us leave the Stoics, then, 
to their fate ; for us the free will of God is the governor of all things.® But to 
take contingency out of the world is clearly absurd. I omit the distinctions 
that are employed in the schools. What I set forth will in my judgment be 
simple and not at all strained, and also suited for the usage of life. What God 
has determined is in such a manner of necessity to come to pass that, neverthe- 
less, it is not absolutely (precise) and in its own nature (suvapte natura) 
a necessity, I have a familiar illustration in the bones of Christ. That 
Christ assumed a body in all things like to ours the Scriptures testify. 
Accordingly no sane person will hesitate to confess that His bones were break- 
able. But it appears to me another and separate question, Whether any bone 
of His could be broken. For that all should remain whole and uninjured 
must necessarily be because it was so determined in the fixed decree of God. 
I am not speaking thus, certainly, because I object to the received forms of 
speech, concerning necessitas secundum quid and necessitas absoluta, or con- 
cerning necessitas consequentis and consequentiz ; but only that no subtleties 
may stand in the way of my readers—even the least cultivated ones—recog- 
nizing the truth of what I say. If, then, we consider the nature of Christ’s 
bones, they were breakable ; but if, on the other hand, that decree of God which 
was manifested in its own time, they are no more subject to breaking than the 
angels are to human sorrows. Accordingly, then, as it is proper for us to consider 
the divinely determined order of nature, I by no means reject contingency as re- 
spects our perception.” And we must keep in memory what I have already laid 
down, that when God exercises His power through means and lower causes, 
it is not to be separated from them. It isa drunken notion to say that God 
has decreed what shall be, and therefore it is superfluous to interpose our care 
and effort. On the contrary, since He prescribes to us what to do and wills 
that we shall be the instruments of His power, let us not deem it lawful for us 
to separate what He has joined together.*. . .. Therefore, so far as concerns 
the future, since the issues of things are as yet hidden from us, each one ought 
to be as intent on his duty as if nothing had been determined in any direction. 
Or to speak more properly, each of us ought so to hope for success in all that 
he undertakes at the command of God, that in the matters of which he is 
ignorant he conciliates contingency with the sure Providence of God 
In a word, as the Providence of God rightly understood does not tie our hands, 
so it not only does not impede prayer, but rather establishes it. .... There 
is no exhortation more conducive to patience than our knowledge that nothing 
comes to pass fortuitously, but that that which has seemed good to God has 
taken place. Meanwhile, it does not follow that the fault of adverse things is 
not borne by our ignorance, or rashness, or thoughtlessness, or some other vice 
(299, 300)... .. The sum, however, comes to this—Although men wanton 
like beasts untamed and coerced by no bonds; they are, nevertheless, gov- 
erned by a secret bit, so that they cannot move even a finger except for the 
accomplishment rather of God’s than of their own work (3801).%.... And 
what Satan works is affirmed by the Scriptures to be the work of God in an- 
other aspect, inasmuch, that is, as God, by holding him bound to obedience to 
His providence, turns him whither He will, and thus applies his activity to His 
own uses (302). Considering these things honestly and soberly, there will be 
no doubt but that the supreme and especial cause of all things is the will of 
God (304).%6 . . . . We should keep in mind indeed what I have before said : 
that God does nothing without the best reason: though since His will is the 
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surest rule of righteousness, it ought to be to us, so to speak, the chief reason 
of all reasons (305) That Sorbonnic doctrine, accordingly, in which 
the Papal theologians take such pride, which attributes potentia absoluta to God, 
I detest. For it would be easier to tear away the sun’s light from its heat, or 
its own heat from the fire, than to separate God’s power from His righteous- 
ness (305) 

Since then it is from a righteous cause, though one unknown to us, that there 
proceed from the Lord the things that men perpetrate in their wickedness— 
although His will is the first cause of all things, I deny nevertheless that He 
is the author of sin.™ Assuredly that diversity of causes which I have posited 
is not to be permitted to fall into forgetfulness—that there is a proximate and 
also a remote cause—that we may understand how great the difference is be- 
tween the signal Providence of God and turbulent impetuses of men. It is 
indeed to load us with a base and ungenerous calumny to argue that God is 
made the author of sin if His will is the cause of all that is done. For when 
a man acts unrighteously under the incitement of ambition or avarice or lust, or 
any other depraved affection, though God works by a righteous though hidden 
judgment through his hand, the name of sin cannot square with Him. Sin in 
man is constituted by perfidy, cruelty, pride, intemperance, envy, blind self- 
love, or some such depraved desire. Nothing of this kind is found in God. 
Shimei assaults his king with monstrous petulance. The sin is clear. God 
uses such a minister for the just humiliation of David, and thus castigates him 
with such a rod. Who will accuse Him of sin? The Arabs and Sabeans 
make prey of the substance of others. The crime of robbery is manifest. By 
their violence God exercises the patience of His servant. Let there emerge 
from the affair the heroic confession, ‘‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord,”’ 
rather than profane revilings be heard. In fine, God’s way of working 
in the sins of men is such that, when we come to Him, every spot is wiped away 
by His eternal purity (307) There is no reason, therefore, why any one 
should drag God into participation in the sin, whenever any conjunction is appar- 
ent between His secret counsel and the open vice of men. Let there come to our 
minds continually that saying of Augustine: ‘‘ Accordingly the works of God 
are great, exquisite in all His will, so that in a marvelous and ineffable fash- 
ion that is not done apart from His will which yet is done against His will, 
since it would not be done if He did not permit it : and He does not permit it 
unwillingly but willingly.’’? And from this too is refuted (Hnchir. ad Laur., c. 
100) the ignorance or else the wickedness of those who deny that the nature 
of God would be simple, if another will be attributed to Him besides that 
which is revealed by Him in the Law. Some also ask in derision, If there be 
any willin God which is not revealed in the Law by what name shall it be 
called? But those must be without understanding to whom the numerous 
Scriptural references which proclaim with marveling the profound abyss of 
God’s judgments signify nothing. . . . . The Scriptures are full of such exam- 
ples. Shall we, therefore, impute the fault of the sins to God, or fabricate 
in Him a double will, so that He is at odds with Himself? But as I have 
already shown that He wills the same thing along with the wicked and pro- 
fane but after a different manner; so we must now hold that He wills in the 
same manner things that are different in kind. . . . . For the will by which He 
prescribes what shall be done and by which He avenges transgressions of His 
law is one and simple (308-9). 
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CALVIN’s ARTICLES ON PREDESTINATION.* 


Before the first man was created God, by an eternal decree, determined what 
He willed should come to pass with reference to the whole human race.? 

By this hidden decree of God it was decided that Adam should fall from 
the perfect state of his nature and should draw all his posterity into the guilt 
of eternal death." 

On the same decree hangs the discrimination between the elect and the rep- 
robate: for some He has adopted to Himself to salvation ; others He has des- 
tined to eternal destruction.*® 

Although the reprobate are vessels of the just vengeance of God, and again 
the elect are vessels of mercy, nevertheless no other cause of the discrimina- 
tion is to be sought in God than His mere will, which is the supreme rule of 
righteousness. 

Although it is by faith that the elect obtain the grace of adoption, election 
nevertheless does not hang on faith, but is prior to it in time and in order." 

Inasmuch as the origination and perseverance of faith flow from the gratu- 
itous election of God, so none others are truly illuminated unto faith, neither 
are any others endued with the Spirit of regeneration except those whom God 
has chosen :¥ but the reprobate must needs remain in their blindness or fall! 
away from faith, if perchance there be any in them.’ 

Although we are chosen in Christ, nevertheless that the Lord considers 
us among His own is prior in order to His making us members of Christ.” 

Although the will of God is the supreme and first cause of all things and 
God holds the Devil and all the impious subject to His will, God nevertheless 
cannot be called the cause of sin, nor the author of evil, neither is He open to 
any blame.* 

Although God is truly hostile to sin and condemns all iniquity in men, be- 
cause it is offensive to Him, nevertheless it is not merely by His bare per- 
mission, but by His will and secret decree that all things that are done by 
men are governed. 

Although the Devil and reprobates are God’s servants and instruments to 
carry out His secret decisions, nevertheless in an incomprehensible manner 
God so works in them and through them as to contract no stain from their 
vice, because their malice is used in a just and righteous way for a good 
end, although the manner of it is often hidden from us. 

They act ignorantly and calumniously who say that God is made the author 
of sin, if all things come to pass by His will and ordinance; because they 
make no distinction between the open depravity of men and the hidden ap- 
pointments of God.’ 


GENEVAN STUDENT’S CONFESSION (1559).f 


I confess also that God created not only the visible world, ¢. ¢., the heavens 
and the earth and all that in them is, but also the invisible spirits, some of 
whom have continued in their obedience, while others by their own fault 

* From the text in the Strassburg Corpus (Op., Bruns. ed., ix). The date is 
not known. 

+ Op., Bruns. ed., ix, 720. 
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have fallen into perdition : and that the perseverance which was in the angels 
came from the gratuitous election of God, who continued His love and good- 
ness to them, giving them unchangeable constancy to persist ever in good.* 
Accordingly I detest the error of the Manichees who imagined that the Devil 
was evil by nature, and even had his origin and principle of himself. 

I confess that God has so created the world as at the same time to be its 
perpetual Governor: so that nothing takes place or can occur except by His 
counsel and providence.” And although the Devil and wicked men labor to 
throw everything into confusion, as do even the faithful by their sins, they 
cannot pervert the right order. I acknowledge that God, nevertheless, being 
the supreme Prince and Lord of all, turns the evil to good and disposes and 
directs all things, whatever they be, by asecret curb in a marvelous fashion, 
which it behooves us to adore in all humility, since we cannot comprehend 
Seen 

I confess that we are made sharers in Jesus Christ and all His benefits by 
faith in the Gospel, when we are assured of a right certitude of the promises 
which are contained in it: and as this surpasses all our powers, that we are not 
able to attain it except by the Spirit of God; and so, that it is a special gift, 
which is not communicated except to the elect, who have been predestinated 
before the creation of the world to the inheritance of salvation, without any 
regard to their worthiness or virtue.4 


CONFESSION FOR THE CHURCH AT Paris (1557).* 


We believe that it is of the mercy of God alone that the elect are delivered 
from the common perdition into which all men are plunged :* and first of all 
that Jesus Christ, without whom we are all lost, has been given to us as a 
redeemer, to bring us righteousness and salvation. . . . . We believe that it is 
by faith only that we are made sharers in this righteousness, and also that we 
are illuminated unto faith by the secret grace of the Holy Spirit [seeing that we 
are elect in Jesus Christ],+ so that it is a free and special gift which God grants to 
those whom it seems good to Him, and that not only to introduce them into the 
right path, but also to cause them to continue in it to the end.” 


CONFESSION FOR THE FRENCH CHURCHES, TO BE PRESENTED TO THE 
EMPEROR (1562).+ 


Thence [from original sin], we conclude that the source and origin of our 
salvation is the pure mercy of God: for He cannot find in us any worthiness 
by which He might be led to love us. We also, being evil trees, are not able 
to bring forth good fruit, and thus we are not able to prevent God in acquisi- 
tion or to merit favor in His sight: but He looks on us in pity to show us 
mercy and has no other occasion to exercise His compassion on us except our 
miseries.* Accordingly we hold that this kindness which He displays toward 
us proceeds solely from His having chosen us before the creation of the world, 
and we seek no reason for His having so done outside of Himself and His good 
pleasure.” And here,is our first foundation, that we are acceptable to God 


* Brunswick ed. of Op., ix, 717 sq. 

+ This clause is omitted in Bonnet s text (Lettres de Calvin, IT, 181). 
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because it has pleased Him to adopt us as His children before we were born, 
and thus He has by a singular privilege withdrawn us from the common curse 
into which all men are plunged.” 

But as the counsel of God is inaccessible, we confess that to obtain salvation 
we must needs come to the means which God has ordained : we are not of the 
number of those fantastics who, under the shadow of the eternal predestina- 
tion of God, take$no account of walking in the right path to the life that is 
promised us; but above all things we hold that to be the avowed children of 
God, and to have the right certitude, we must needs believe in Jesus. Christ, 
because it is in Him alone that we must needs seek the whole substance of our 
salvation.° 


THE FRENCH CONFESSION (1559).* 


viii. We believe that not only did He create all things, but that He governs 
and directs them, disposing and ordering, according to His will, all that 
which comes to pass in the world—not that He is the author of evil or that the 
guilt of it can be imputed to Him, seeing that His will is the sovereign and 
infallible rule of all right and justice ;* but He has admirable means of so 
making use of devils and sinners that He knows how to turn to good the evil 
that they do, and of which they bear the blame.*. And thus, while we confess 
that nothing takes place without the providence of God, we humbly bow 
before the secrets that are hidden from us without enquiring beyond our 
measure ; but rather applying to our benefit what is revealed to us in Holy 
Scripture for our peace and safety : inasmuch as God, who has all things sub- 
ject to Him, watches over us with a paternal care, so that not a hair of our 
head shall fall without His will.” And yet He holds the devils and all our 
enemies in restraint so that they can do us no injury without His leave 

xii. We believe that out of this universal corruption and condemnation 
wherein all men are plunged God withdraws those whom, in His eternal and 
immutable counsel, He has chosen, of His own goodness and mercy alone, in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, without respect to their works,° leaving the rest in this 
same corruption and condemnation to manifest in them His justice, as in the 
former He makes the riches of His mercy to shine forth... For the ones are 
not better than the others until God distinguishes them according to His im- 
mutable counsel, which He has determined in Christ Jesus before the creation 
of the world ; neither is it possible for any one to obtain that good for 
himself by his own strength, seeing that by nature we cannot have a single 
good motion, of either feeling or thought, until God has prevented us and dis- 
posed us to it.‘ 


THE Beieic ConFEssion (1561).7 


Art. XIII. We believe that this good God, after He had created all things, 
did not abandon them to chance or fortune, but directs and governs them in such 
manner, according to His holy will, that nothing happens in this world with- 
out His appointment ;* although nevertheless God is not the author of nor 
chargeable with the evil that occurs: for His power and, goodness are so great 
and incomprehensible that He ordains and executes His work well and righte- 





* From the text in Niemeyer. + From the text in Niemeyer. 
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ously even when the devil and wicked men act unrighteously.” And as to what 
He does surpassing human understanding, we will not curiously inquire into it 
farther than our capacity will admit of, but in all humility and reverence adore 
the righteous judgments of God which are hidden from us, contenting ourselves 
that we are disciples of Christ, to learn only when He reveals to us by His 
Word and not transgressing these limits. This doctrine affords us an un- 
speakable consolation, since we are taught by it that nothing can befall us by 
chance, but by the ordinance of our good heavenly Father, who watches in our 
behalf with a paternal care holding all His creatures subject to Him ; so that 
not a hair of our head (for they are all numbered) nor even a sparrow can fall 
to the ground without the will of our Father. In whom we trust, knowing 
that He holds the devils in restraint, and all our enemies, and that they can- 
not injure us without His permission and good will.4 

Art. XVI. We believe that, the whole race of Adam being thus precipitated 
into perdition and ruin, by the sin of the first man, God hath manifested Him- 
self such an one as He is, that is to say merciful and righteous: merciful in de- 
livering and saving from this perdition those whom in His eternal and immu- 
table counsel he has elected and chosen by His pure goodness, in Jesus Christ 
our Lord, without any regard to their works ; righteous in leaving the rest 
in their ruin and fall wherein they have precipitated themselves.?| [* Thus He 
declares Himself a merciful and clement God to those whom He saves, since 
He owed them nothing ; as likewise He declares Himself a righteous judge by 
the manifestation of His just severity towards the rest.4 Nor does He do the 
latter any injustice. For that He saves some is not because they are better 
than the rest, for all were sunk into certain ruin, and God distinguishes and 
frees them according to His eternal and immutable counsel which was estab- 
lished in Jesus Christ before the world was created.’ No one, then, according 
to this judgment, can attain to this glory of himself, since of ourselves we are 
not capable of thinking any good thing, unless God precedes us by His grace 
and mere goodness, so corrupt is our nature. J 


CONFESSION OF THE ENGLISH CONGREGATION AT GENEVA (1558).+ 


I believe and confesse my Lord God eternall, infinite, immeasurable and in- 
visible. . . . who by his Almightie power and wisdome has not onlie of nothing 
created Heaven and Earth and all thinges therein. conteined. . . . but also by 
his Fatherly Providence governeth, mainteineth and preserveth the same, ac- 
cording to the purpose of his will*. . . . I believe also and confesse Jesus 
Christ. . . . who giving us that by grace which was his by nature, made us 
through faith the children of God. . . . who. . . . will come in the same visible 
forme in which he ascended, with an unspeakable Magestie, power and companie, 
to separate the lambes from the goates, the elect from the reprobate, so that none, 
whether he be alive then, or dead before, shall escape his judgment. . .. yet 
notwithstanding it is not sufficient to believe that God is Omnipotent and 
mercifull, that Christ hath made satisfaction, or that the Holy Ghoste hath this 
power and effect, except we do apply the same benefits to ourselves, who are 
God’s elect. I believe therefore and confess one holy Church... . which 
Church is not seene to man’s eyes but only knowne to God, who of the lost 
sonnes of Adam hath ordeined some as vessels of wrath to damnation ; and 








* The remainder (in square brackets) is not found in the French, nor in the 
Latin of 1612: it is printed by Niemeyer from the Latin version of Festus Hom- 
nius, made in 1618, 
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hath chosen others as vessels of his mercy to be saved,” the which also in due 
time hee calleth to integrity of life and godly conversation, to make them a 
glorious Church to himselfe*®. . . . With full assurance that although this roote 
of sinne lie hid in us, yet to the elect it shall not be imputed... . 


THE ScotcH CONFESSION (1560).* 


Art. I. We confesse and acknawledge ane onelie God, to whom only we 
must cleave, whom onelie we must serve, whom onelie we must worship, and 
in whom onelie we put our trust. . .. Be whom we confesse and beleve all 
thingis in hevin and eirth, aswel Visible as Invisible, to have been created, to 
be reteined in their being, and to be ruled and guyded be his inscrutable Provi- 
dence, to sik end, as his Eternall Wisdome, Gudnes, and Justice hes appoynted 
them, to the manifestatioun of his awin glorie*. ... Art. III. . .. deith ever- 
lasting hes had, and sall have power and dominioun over all] that have not 
been, ar not, or sal not be regenerate from above: quhilk regeneratioun is 
wrocht be the power of the holie Gost, working in the hartes of the elect of 
God, ane assured faith in the promise of God, reveiled to us in his word, be 
quhilk faith we apprehend Christ Jesus, with the graces and benefites 
promised in him’... . Art. VII. Weacknawledge and confesse, that this maist 
wonderous conjunction betwixt the God-head and the man-head in Christ Jesus, 
did proceed from the eternall and immutable decree of God, from quhilk al 
our salvatioun springs and depends.® Art. VIII. For that same eternall God 
and Father, who of meere grace elected us in Christ Jesus his Sonne, befoir the 
foundatioun of the warld was laide, appointed him to be our Head, our Brother, 
our Pastor, and great Bishop of our sauls’. . . . And for this cause, ar we not 
affrayed to cal God our Father, not sa meikle because he hes created us, quhilk 
we have common with the reprobate ; as for that, that he hes given to us his 
onely Sonne, to be our brother, and given unto us grace to acknawledge and 
imbrace him for our onlie Mediatour, as before is said. . . . Art. XIII... . the 
cause of gude warkis, we confesse to be not our free wil, bot the Spirit of the 
Lord Jesus, who dwelling in our hearts be trewe faith, bringis furth sik 
warkis, as God hes prepared for us to walke in‘ For how soone 
that ever the Spirit of the Lord Jesus, quhilk God’s elect children 
receive be trew faith, taks possession in the heart of ony man, so soone 
dois he regenerate and renew the same man® Art. XVI. As we 
beleve in ane God, Father, Sonne, and holy Ghaist; sa do we maist con- 
stantly beleeve, that from the beginning there hes bene, and now is, and to 
the end of the warld sall be, ane Kirk, that is to say, ane company and mul- 
titude of men chosen of God, who richtly worship and imbrace him be trew 
faith in Christ Jesus, quha is the only head of the same Kirk, quhilk alswa 
is the bodie and spouse of Christ Jesus, quhilk Kirk is catholike, that is, uni- 
versal, because it conteinis the Elect of all ages, of all realmes, nations, and 
tongues.©.... This Kirk is invisible, knawen onelie to God, quha alane 
knawis whome he hes chosen ;‘ and comprehends as weill (as said is) the Elect 
that be departed, commonlie calld the Kirk Triumphant, and they that zit 
live and fecht against sinne and Sathan as sall live hereafter. Art. XVII. 
The Elect departed are in peace and rest fra their labours, .... they are 
delivered fra all feare and torment, and all temptatioun, to quhilk we and all 


* From the text in Schaff, iii. 489 sq. 

” West. Conf., II, 3. © West. Conf., III, 5. 
© West. Conf., III, b. “West. Conf., III, 6. 
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Goddis Elect are subject in this life, and therfore do beare the name of the 
Kirk Militant: As contrariwise,* the reprobate and unfaithfull departed have 
anguish, torment, and paine, that cannot be expressed." .... Art. XXV. 
Albeit that the Worde of God trewly preached, and the Sacraments richtlie 
ministred, and Discipline executed according to the Worde of God, be the 
certaine and infallible Signes of the trew Kirk, we meane not that everie par- 
ticular persoun joyned with sik company, be ane elect member of Christ Jesus > 
For we acknawledge and confesse that Dornell, Cockell, and Caffe may be 
sawen, grow, and in great abundance lie in the middis of the Wheit, that is, the 
Reprobate may be joyned in the societie of the Elect, and may externally use 
with them the benefites of the worde and Sacraments Bot sik as con— 
tinew in weil doing to the end, bauldely professing the Lord Jesus, we con- 
stantly beleve, that they sall receive glorie, honor, and immortality, to reigne 
. for ever in life everlasting with Christ Jesus, to whose glorified body all his 
Elect shall be made lyke, when he sall appeir againe in judgement.'... . 


Crala’s CATECHISM (1581.)* 


. What is the Church which we confesse here ? 
. The whole company of God’s elect, called and sanctified.* 
. Why is the Church only known to us by faith? 
A. Because it containeth only God’s elect, which are known only to Him- 


. When and how may we know them ? 
When we see the fruits of election and holiness in them.*... . 
. Out of what fountain doth this our stability flow ? 
. Out of God’s eternal and constant election in Christ.‘ 
. By what way cometh this election to us? 
. By His effectual calling in due time.* 
What waketh this effectual calling in us? 
The obedience of faith.1.... 
. May not this state be abolished through sin? 
. No, for these gifts are without repentance. 
. But many fall shamefully from God. 
. The Spirit of adoption raiseth up the chosen again. 
. But many are never raised again. 
. These were never the chosen of God 
. When should we begin our trial ? 
. At the fruits of faith and repentance. Because they are best known to 
ourselves and others. 
Q. What if we begin at election? 
A. Then we shall wander in darkness.°.. . . 


Q 
A. 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q. 
A. 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 
Q 
A 


THE ENGLISH ARTICLES (1553).+ 


XVII. Of Predestination and Election. 


Predestination to life, is the euerlasting purpose of God, whereby (before 
the foundacions of the worlde were laied) he hath constantlie decreed by his 


* From Bonar’s Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation. 

+ Taken from Hardwick’s History of the Articles of Religion, etc., third edi- 
tion, 1876, pp. 310 sq. 
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owne judgmente secrete to vs, to deliuer from curse, and damnation those 
whom he hath chosen* out of mankinde, and to bring them to euerlasting sal- 
vation by Christ, as vesselles made to honour :* whereupon,+ soche as haue 
so excellent a benefite of GOD geuen unto theimt be called, according to 
Goddes purpose, by his spirite, woorking in due seasone, thei through grace 
obeie the calling, thei be justified frely, thei be made sonnes 3 by adoptione, 
thei bee made like the image of Goddes || oneley begotten sonne Jesu Christe, 
thei walke religiouslie in goode woorkes, and at length by Goddes mercie, thei 
atteine to everlasting felicitie.” 

As the Godlie consideration of predestination, and our election in Christe is 
ful of swete, pleasaunte, and vnspeakable coumfort to godlie persones, and 
soche as feele in themselues the woorking of the spirite of Christe, mortifying 
the workes of the flesh, and their earthlie membres, and drawing vp their 
minde to high and heauenly thinges, aswel because it doeth greatly stablish 
and confirme their faith of eternal saluation to be enioied through Christe, as 
because it doeth feruentlie kindle their loue towardes Godde :° So for curious, 
and carnall persones lacking the Spirite of Christ, to haue continuallie before 
their yies the sentence of Goddes predestination, is a moste daungerous 
dounefall, whereby the Deuill maie { thrust them eitherinto desperation, or 
into a rechielesnesse of most vncleane liuing, no lesse perilous than despera- 
tion.° 

Furthermore [although the Decrees of predestination are unknowne vnto us, 
yeat]** we must receiue Goddes promises, in soche wise as thei bee generallie 
set foorth to vs in holie Scripture, and in our doinges that wille of Godde is to 
be folowed, whiche we haue expresslie declared vnto us in the woorde of 
Godde. 


THE LAMBETH ARTICLES (1595).tt 


1. God from eternity hath predestinated some unto life, and reprobated some 
unto death.* 

2. The moving or efficient cause of predestination unto life is not the fore- 
sight of faith, or of perseverance, or of good works, or of anything that is in 
the persons predestinated, but the will of God’s good pleasure alone.” 

3. There is a predefined and certain number of the predestinated, which can 
neither be increased nor diminished.° ‘ 

4, Those who are not predestinated to salvation shall necessarily be con- 
demned for their sins.4 

5. A true, lively and justifying faith, and the sanctifying Spirit of God is not 
extinguished, falleth not away, vanisheth not in the elect, either finally or 
totally.¢  ¢ 

6. A man truly believing, that is endowed with justifying faith, is certain 


* “in Christ’’ subsequently added (1563, 1571). 

t ‘‘ Wherefore ’’ later. 

t Altered later into: “they which be indued with so excellent a benefite 
of God.”’ 

2 ‘‘of God’’ added later. 

] Later: “ his.”’ 

© Later: ‘“doth.”’ 

** Subsequently omitted (1563, 1571). 

++ From the Latin text in Hardwick, p. 363. 
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with the assurance of faith, of the forgiveness of his sins and his everlasting 
salvation by Christ.® 

7. Saving grace is not given, is not communicated, is not granted to al} 
men, whereby they may be saved if they will.¢ 

8. No one can come unto Christ unless it be given unto him and unless the 
Father draw him. And all men are not drawn by the Father that they may 
come unto the Son. 

9. It is not placed within the will and power of every man to be saved. 


THE IRIsH ARTICLES (1615).* 


Of God’s Eternal Deerce and Predestination. 


(11). God from all eternity did, by his unchangeable counsel, ordain what- 
soever in time should come to pass ;* yet so, as thereby no violence is offered to 
the wills of the reasonable creatures, and neither the liberty nor the contingency 
of the second causes is taken away, but established rather.® 

(12). By the same eternal counsel God hath predestinated some unto life, 
and reprobated some unto death:° of both which there is a certain number, 
known only to God, which can neither be increased nor diminished.4 

(13). Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose of God whereby, be- 
fore the foundations of the world were laid, he hath constantly decreed in his 
secret counsel to deliver from curse and damnation those whom he hath chosen 
in Christ out of mankind, and to bring them by Christ unto everlasting salva- 
tion, as vessels made to honor.® 

(14). The cause moving God to predestinate unto life, is not the foreseeing 
of faith, or perseverance, or good works, or of anything which is in the person 
predestinated, but only the good pleasure of God himself.‘ For all things 
being ordained for the manifestation of his glory, and his glory being to 
appear both in the works of his mercy and of his justice, it seemed good 
to his heavenly wisdom to choose out a certain number toward whom he 
would extend his undeserved mercy. leaving the rest to be spectacles of his 
justice.¢ 

(15). Such as are predestinated unto life be called according unto God’s 
purpose (his spirit working in due season.), and through grace they obey the 
calling, they be justified freely ; they be made sons of God by adoption ; they be 
made like the image of his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ ; they walk relig- 
iously in good works ; and at length, by God’s mercy, they attain to everlasting 
felicity". But such as are not predestinated to salvation shall finally be con- 
demned for their sins.' 

(16). The godlike consideration of predestination and our election in Christ is 
full of sweet, pleasant and unspeakable comfort to godly persons, and such as 
feel in themselves the working of the spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of 
the flesh and their earthly members, and drawing up their minds to high and 
heavenly things: as well because it doth greatly confirm and establish their 
faith of eternal salvation, to be enjoyed through Christ, as because it doth fer- 
vently kindle their love toward God; and, on the contrary side, for curious 
and carnal persons lacking the spirit of Christ to have continually before 
their eyes the sentence of God’s predestination is very dangerous.’ 





* Text in Schaff, Hardwick and others. 
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(17). We must receive God’s promises in such wise as they be generally set 
forth unto us in holy Scripture ; and in our doings that will of God is to be fol- 
lowed which we have expressly declared unto us in the Word of God.« 


WESTMINSTER CONFESSION (1647). 
III. Of God’s Eternal Decree. 


1. God from all eternity did by the most wise and holy counsel of His own 
will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass: yet so as 
thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence offered to the will of 
the creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of, second causes taken away, 
but rather established. 

2. Although God knows whatsoever may or can come to pass upon all sup- 
posed conditions ; yet hath He not decreed anything because He foresaw it as 
future, or as that which would come to pass upon such conditions. 

3. By the decree of God, for the manifestation of His glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to ever- 
lasting death. 

4. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are particu- 
larly and unchangeably designed ; and their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 

5. Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before the foun- 
dation of the world was laid, according to His eternal and immutable purpose, 
and the secret counsel and good pleasure of His will, hath chosen in Christ, 
unto everlasting glory, out of His mere free grace and love, without any fore- 
sight of faith or good works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other 
thing in the creature, as conditions, or causes moving Him thereunto ; and all to 
the praise of His glorious grace. 

6. As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath He, by the eternal 
and most free purpose of His will, foreordained all the means thereunto. 
Wherefore they who are elected being fallen in Adam, are redeemed by 
Christ, are effectually called unto faith in Christ by His Spirit working in due 
season ; are justified, adopted, sanctified, and kept by His power through faith 
unto salvation. Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, 
justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the clect only. 

7. The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of His own will, whereby He extendeth or withholdeth mercy as He 
pleaseth, for the glory of His sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by, 
and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of His 
glorious justice. 

8. The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination is to be handled with 
special prudence and care, that men attending the will of God revealed in His 
Word, and yielding obedience thereunto, may, from the certainty of their effec- 
tual vocation, be assured of their eternal election. So shall this doctrine afford 
matter of praise, reverence and admiration of God ; and of humility, diligence, 
and abundant consolation, to all that sincerely obey the Gospel. 


WESTMINSTER LARGER CATECHISM (1647). 


12. God’s decrees are the wise, free, and holy acts of the counsel of His will, 
whereby, from all eternity, He hath, for His own glory, unchangeably foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass in time, especially concerning angels and 
men. 

13. God, by an eternal and immutable decree, out of His mere love, for the 
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praise of His glorious grace, to be manifested in due time, hath elected some 
angels to glory ; and in Christ hath chosen some men to eternal life, and the 
means thereof: and also, according to His sovereign power, and the unsearch- 
able counsel of His own will (whereby He extendeth or withholdeth favor as 
He pleaseth), hath passed by, and foreordained the rest to dishonor and wrath, 
to be for their sin inflicted, to the praise of the glory of His justice. 

14. God executeth His decrees in the works of creation and providence ; 
according to His infallible foreknowledge, and the free and immutable counsel 
of His own will. 


WESTMINSTER SHORTER CATECHISM (1648). 


7. The decrees of God are, His eternal purpose, according to the counsel of 
His will, whereby, for His own glory, He hath foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass. 

20. God... . out of His mere good pleasure from all eternity, elected some 
to everlasting life. 


Canons OF Dort (1618-1619).* 
First Head of Doctrine: Of Divine Predestination. 


1. As all men have sinned in Adam, lie under thecurse, and are obnoxious to 
eternal death, God would have done no injustice by leaving them all to perish, 
and delivering them over to condemnation on account of sin, according to the 
words of the Apostle (Rom. iii. 19), ‘‘that every mouth may be stopped, and 
all the world may become guilty before God’’; (ver. 28) ‘‘for all have sinned, 
and come short of the glory of God’’; and (vi. 23) “for the wages of sin is 
death.” 

2. But ‘‘in this the love of God was manifested, that He sent His only be- 
gotten Son into the world,’’ ‘‘that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life’”’ (1 John iv. 9 ; John iii. 16). 

8. And that men may be brought to believe, God mercifully sends the mes- 
sengers of these most joyful tidings to whom He will, and at what time He 
pleaseth ; by whose ministry men are called to repentance and faith in Christ 
crucified. ‘‘ How then shall they call on Him in whom they have not believed ? 
And how shall they believe in Him of whom they. have not heard? And how 
shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall they preach except they 
be sent?’’ (Rom. x. 14, 15). 

4. The wrath of God abideth upon those who believe not this gospel ; but 
such as receive it, and embrace Jesus the Saviour by a true and living faith, 
are by Him delivered from the wrath of God and from destruction, and have 
the gift of eternal life conferred upon them. 

5. The cause or guilt of this unbelief, as well as of all other sins, is nowise in 
God, but in man himself: whereas faith in Jesus Christ, and salvation through 
Him is the free gift of God, as it is written, ‘‘By grace ye are saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God” (Eph. ii. 8); and, 
‘Unto you it is given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe qn Him,” etc. 
(Phil. i. 29). 

6. That some receive the gift of faith from God, and others do not receive it, 
proceeds from God’s eternal decree.* ‘‘ For known unto God are all His works 
from the beginning of the world”’ (Acts xv. 18; Eph. i. 11). According to 
which decree He graciously softens the hearts of the elect, however obstinate, 





* This translation is that of the (Dutch) Reformed Church in America as 
given by Schaff, except in the ‘‘ Rejection of Errors’ which is from the Latin 
text given by Schaff. *West. Conf., III, 3. 
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and inclines them to believe ; while He leaves the non-elect in His just judg- 
ment to their own wickedness and obduracy.” And herein is especially dis- 
played the profound, the merciful, and at the same time the righteous discrim- 
ination between men, equally involved in ruin ; or that decree of election and 
reprobation, revealed in the Word of God, which, though men of perverse, im- 
pure and unstable minds wrest it to their own destruction, yet to holy and pious 
souls affords unspeakable consolation.° 

7. Election is the unchangeable purpose of God, whereby, before the founda- 
tion of the world, He hath, out of mere grace, according to the sovereign good 
pleasure of His own will, chosen, from the whole human race, which had fallen 
through their own fault, from their primitive state of rectitude, into sin and 
destruction, a certain number of persons to redemption in Christ, whom He 
from eternity appointed the Mediator and head of the elect, and the foundation 
of salvation.* 

This elect number, though by nature neither better or more deserving than 
others, but with them involved in one common misery, God hath decreed to 
give to Christ to be saved by Him, and effectually to call and draw them to His 
communion by His Word and Spirit ; to bestow upon them true faith, justifica- 
tion and sanctification ; and having powerfully preserved them in the fellow- 
ship of His Son, finally to glorify them for the demonstration of His mercy, and 
for the praise of the riches of His glorious grace :° as it is written, ‘‘ According 
as He hath chosen us in Him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blame before Him in love: having predestinated 
us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself, according to 
the good pleasure of His will, to the praise of the glory of His grace, wherein 
He hath made us accepted in the Beloved’’ (Eph. i. 4-6). And elsewhere, 
‘‘Whom He did predestinate, them He also called; and whom He called, them 
He also justified ; and whom He justified, them He also glorified’? (Rom, 
viii. 30). 

8. There are not various decrees of election, but one and the same decree re- 
specting all those who shall be saved both under the Old and New Testament; 
since the Scripture declares the good pleasure, purpose and counsel of the 
divine will to be one, according to which He hath chosen us from eternity, 
both to grace and to glory, to salvation and the way of salvation, which He 
hath ordained that we should walk therein.‘ 

9. This election was not founded upon foreseen faith, and the obedience of 
faith, holiness, or any other good quality or disposition in man, as the prerequi- 
site cause or condition on which it depended ; but men are chosen to faith and 
to the obedience of faith, holiness, etc.¢ Therefore election is the fountain of 
every saving good ; from which proceed faith, holiness and the other gifts of 
salvation, and finally eternal life itself, as its fruits and effects, according to that 
of the Apostle. ‘‘He hath chosen us [not because we were, but] that we 
should be holy and without blame before Him in love’”’ (Eph. i. 4).® 

10. The good pleasure of God is the sole cause of this gracious election; 
which doth not consist herein that God, foreseeing all possible qualities of 
human actions, elected certain of these as a condition of salvation, but that He 
was pleased out of the common mass of sinners to adopt some certain persons 
as a peculiar people to Himsef," as it is written, ‘‘ For the children being not 
yet born, neither having done any good or evil,”’ etc., ‘‘it was said [namely, to 
Rebecca] the elder shall serve the younger; as it is written, Jacob have I 
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loved, but Esau have I hated (Rom. ix. 11-13); and, ‘‘As many as were 
ordained to eternal life believed’’ (Acts xiii. 48). 

11. And as God himself is most wise, unchangeable, omniscieftt, and omnip- 
otent, so the election made by Him can neither be interrupted nor changed, 
recalled nor annulled ; neither can the elect be cast away, nor theiy number 
diminished.! “4 

12. The elect, in due time, though in various degrees and in different meas- 
ures, attain the assurance of this their eternal and unchangeable election, not 
by inquisitively prying into the secret and deep things of God, but by observ- 
ing in themselves, with a spiritual joy and holy pleasure, the infallible fruits 
of election pointed out in the Word of God; such as a true faith in Christ, 
filial fear, a godly sorrow for sin, a hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness, etc. 

13. The sense and certainty of this election afford to the children of God 
additional matter for daily humiliation before Him, for adoring the depth of 
His mercies, and rendering grateful returns of ardent love to Him who first 
manifested so great love toward them.) The consideration of this doctrine of 
election is so far from encouraging remissness in the observance of the divine 
commands or from sinking men into carnal security, that these, in the just judg- 
ment of God, are the usual effects of rash presumption or of idle and wanton 
trifling with the grace of election, in those who refuse to walk in the ways of 
the electJ 

14, As the doctrine of divine election by the most wise counsel of God was 
declared by the Prophets, by Christ himself, and by the Apostles, and is clearly 
revealed in the Scriptures both of the Old and New Testament, so it is still to 
be published in due time and place in the Church of God, for which it was 
peculiarly designed, provided it be done with reverence, in the spirit of dis- 
cretion and piety, for the glory of God’s most holy name, and for enlivening 
and comforting His'people, without vainly attempting to investigate the secret 
ways of the Most High.! 

15. What peculiarly tends to illustrate and recommend to us the eternal and 
unmerited grace of election is the express testimony of sacred Scripture, that 
not all, but some only, are elected, while others are passed by in the eternal 
decree; whom God, out of His sovereign, most just, irreprehensible and 
unchangeable good pleasure, hath decreed to leave in the common misery into 
which they have wilfully plunged themselves, and not to bestow upon them 
saving faithand the grace of conversion ; but permitting them in His just judg- 
ment to follow their own way; at last, for the declaration of His justice, to 
condemn and punish them forever, not only,on account of their unbelief, but 
also for all their other sins.* And this is the decree of reprobation which by 
no means makes God the author of sin (the very thought of which is 
blasphemy)', but declares Him to be an awful, irreprehensible and righteous 
judge and avenger. 

16. Those who do not yet experience a lively faith in Christ, an assured con 
fidence of soul, peace of conscience, an earnest endeavor after filial obedience, 
and glorying in God through Christ, efficaciously wrought in them, and do 
nevertheless persist in the use of the means which God hath appointed for work- 
ing these graces in us, ought not to be alarmed at the mention of reprobation, 
nor to rank themselves among the reprobate, but diligently to persevere in the 
use of means, and with ardent desires devoutly and humbly to wait for a 
season of richer grace. Much less cause have they to be terrified by the 
doctrine of reprobation, who, though they seriously desire to be turned to God. 
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to please Him only, and to be delivered from the body of death, cannot yet 
reach that meagure of holiness and faith to which they aspire ; since a merciful 
God has pronffsed that He will not quench the smoking flax, nor break the 
bruised reed. But this doctrine is justly terrible to those who, regardless of 
God and the Saviour Jesus Christ, have wholly given themselves up to the cares. 
of the world and the pleasures of the flesh, so long as they are not seriously 
converted to God.™ 

17. Since we are to judge of the will of God from His Word, which testifies 
that the children of believers are holy, not by nature, but in virtue of the cov- 
enant of grace, in which they together with the parents are comprehended 
godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election and salvation of their 
children, whom it pleases God to call out of this life in their infancy. 

18. To those who murmur at the free grace of election, and just severity of 
reprobation, we answer with the Apostle: ‘‘ Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God ?’”’ (Rom. ix. 20); and quote the language of our Saviour : 
“Ts it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?” (Matt. xx. 15). 
And therefore with holy adoration of these mysteries, we exclaim in the words 
of the Apostle: ‘‘O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding out! 
For who hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been His counsellor? 
or who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? 
For of Him, and through Him, and to Him are all things: to whom be glory 
forever. Amen.’’ (Rom. xi. 33-36). 


Rejection of the Errors 


By which the Belgian Churches have for some time been troubled. Having 


set forth the orthodox doctrine of Election and Reprobation, the Synod rejects 
the errors of those— 

1. Who teach, ‘‘that the will of God concerning the salvation of those who 
shall believe and who shall persevere in faith and the obedience of faith, is 
the whole and entire decree of election to salvation, and that there is nothing 
else revealed in the Word of God concerning this decree.’”? For these impose 
on the simple-minded, and manifestly contradict the Holy Scriptures, which 
testify that God not only wills to save those who shall believe, but also has 
from eternity chosen some designated individuals to whom in distinction from 
the rest He will in time give faith and perseverance ; as it is written, ‘‘I mani- 
fested Thy name unto the men whom Thou gavest me’’ (John xvii. 6); again, 
‘« And as many as were ordained to eternal life believed’’ (Acts xiii. 48); and, 
“« He chose us before the foundations of the world were laid, that we should be 
holy,’’ ete. (Eph. i. 4)." 

2. Who teach, ‘‘ That God’s election to eternal life is various (multiplex); 
one general and indefinite, the other particular and definite ; and the latter 
again eitherincomplete, revocable, non-peremptory, or conditioned, or else com- 
plete, irrevocable, peremptory, or absolute.’’ Again, ‘‘ That the one election 
is to faith, the other to salvation ; so that the election to justifying faith can 
exist without a peremptory election to salvation.’”’ For this is a fancy of the 
human mind excogitated aside of the Scriptures, corrupting the doctrine of 
election and dissolving that golden chain of salvation : ‘Whom He did pre- 
destinate them He also called ; and whom He called, them He also justified ; 
and whom He justified, them He also glorified ’’ (Rom. viii. 30).° 

8. Who teach, ‘‘ That the good pleasure and purpose of God, of which the 
Scriptures make mention in the doctrine of election, does not consist in this— 
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That God has chosen certain particular individuals in distinction from others, 
but in this—That out of all possible conditions (among which are the works of 
the law), or out of the whole order of things, God has chosen the act of faith, 
ignoble though it be in itself, and the imperfect obedience of faith, to be the 
condition of salvation ; and has determined graciously to take it for perfect 
obedience and to account it worthy of the reward of eternal life.’ For by this 
pernicious error the good pleasure of God and the merit of Christ are set aside, 
and men are called away from the verity of gratuitous justification and the 
simplicity of the Scriptures to useless questionings; and the saying of the 
Apostle is falsified, ‘God called us with a holy calling ; not according to our 
works but according to His own purpose and grace, which was given us in 
Christ Jesus before times eternal ’’ (2 Tim. i. 9).? 

4. Who teach, ‘‘ That in the election to faith it is presupposed as a condition 
that a man shall rightly use the light of nature, that he shall be upright, child- 
like, humble, with a disposition to eternal life, seeing that election measurably 
depends on these things.’’ For they savor of Pelagius and openly charge the 
Apostle with falsehood when he writes: ‘‘ We once lived in the lusts of our flesh, 
doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature children of 
wrath, even us the rest: but God, being richin mercy, for His great love where- 
with He loved us, even when we were dead in trespasses, quickened us 
together with Christ, by whose grace ye are saved, and raised us up with Him, 
and made us sit with Him in the heavenly places, in Christ Jesus: that in the 
ages tocome He might show the exceeding riches of His grace in kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus: for by grace have ye been saved through faith (and 
that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God), not of works that no man should 
glory ’’ (Eph. ii. 3-7).4 

5. Who teach, ‘‘ That incomplete and non-peremptory election of particular 
persons to salvation takes place out of foreseen faith, repentance, holiness, and 
piety in its beginnings and in its earlier stages ; while complete and peremptory 
election is out of final perseverance in foreseen faith, repentance, holiness and 
piety : and that this is the gracious and evangelical worthiness, on account of 
which he who is elected is more worthy than he who is not elected ; and that 
accordingly faith, the obedience of faith, holiness, piety and perseverance are 
not the fruits or effects of an immutable election to glory, but conditions and 
indispensable causes, absolutely prerequisite in those to be elected, and fore- 
seen as if actually present.’’ Because this is repugnant to the whole of Scrip- 
ture, which continually presses upon our ears and hearts such sayings as these : 
** Election is not of works, but of Him that calleth’’ (Rom. ix. 11); ‘‘ As many 
as were ordained to eternal life believed’’ (Acts xiii. 48); ‘‘He chose us in 
Himself that we might be holy ’”’ (Eph. i. 4); ‘‘ You have not chosen me, but 
I have chosen you” (John xv. 16); “If of grace, it is no longer of works ’’ 
(Rom. xi. 6); ‘‘ Herein is love, not that we have loved God, but that He has 
loved us and sent His Son’’ (1 John iv. 10).9 

6. Who teach, ‘‘ That it is not every election to salvation that is immutable, 
but, no decree of God standing in the way, some of the elect can perish and do 
eternally perish.’’ By which crass error, they alike make God mutable and 
subvert the consolation of the saints derived from the constancy of their elec- 
tion, and contradict the Holy Scriptures, which say : ‘‘ It is not possible for the 
elect to be led astray ’’ (Matt. xxiv. 24); ‘‘ Christ does not lose those given Him 
by the Father ”’ (John vi. 39); ‘God also glorifies those whom He has predes- 
tinated, called and justified’? (Rom. viii. 80)." 

%. Who teach, ‘That there is in this life no fruit, no sense, no certitude of 
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immutable election except out of a mutable and contingent condition.’’ 
For besides the absurdity of speaking of an uncertain certitude, the experience 
of the saints stands opposed to this ; for they exult with the Apostle in the sense 
of their election, and celebrate this gift of God, rejoicing with the disciples 
according to Christ’s admonition, that ‘‘their names are written in heaven ’”’ 
(Luke x. 20): and in fine oppose their sense of election to the fiery darts of 
diabolic temptations, asking ‘‘ Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect?’’ (Rom. viii. 33).* 

8. Who teach, ‘“‘That God has not out of His mere will decreed to leave 
anyone in the fall of Adam and in the common state of sin and damnation, 
or to pass anyone by in the communication of the grace necessary for faith 
and conversion.”’ For this declaration stands, ‘“‘He hath mercy on whom He 
will ; and whom He will he hardeneth’’ (Rom. ix. 18); and this, ‘To you it 
is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given’’ (Matt. xiii. 11); again, “I glorify Thee, Father, Lord of Heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hidden these things from the wise and understanding, 
and hast revealed them unto babes: yea, Father, for so it was well-pleasing in 
thy sight’ (Matt. xi. 25-26).* 

9. Who teach, ‘‘That the reason why God sends the Gospel to this rather 
than to that nation, is not the mere and sole good pleasure of God but because 
the one nation is better and more worthy than the other to whom the Gospel is 
not communicated.’’ For Moses contradicts, thus addressing the people of 
Israel : ‘Behold, unto the Lord thy God belongeth the heaven and the heaven 
of heavens, the earth with all that therein is ; only the Lord hada delight in thy 
fathers to love them, and he chose their seed after them, even you, above all 
peoples, as at this day’’ (Deut. x. 14, 15); and Christ: ‘Woe to you 
Chorazin, woe to you Bethsaida, because if the mighty works had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon which have been done in you, they would long ago have 
repented in sackcloth and ashes’’ (Matt. xi. 21)." 


Conclusion. 


And this is the perspicuous, simple and ingenuous declaration of the orthodox 
doctrine . . . . and the rejection of the errors, with which the Belgic Churches 
have for some time been troubled. This doctrine the Synod judges to be 
drawn from the Word of God, and to be agreeable to the confession of the Re- 
formed Churches. Whence it clearly appears that some, whom such conduct 
by no means became, have violated all] truth, equity and charity, in wishing to 
persuade the public: ‘‘That the doctrine of the Reformed Churches concern- 
ing predestination, and the points annexed to it, by its own genius and neces- 
sary tendency, leads off the minds of men from all piety and religion ;* that it 
is an opiate administered by the flesh and the devil; and the stronghold of 
Satan where he lies in wait for all, and from which he wounds multitudes, and 
mortally strikes through many with the darts both of despair and security ;* that 
it makes God the author of sin, unjust, tyrannical, hypocritical ;” that it is 
nothing more than an interpolated Stoicism, Manicheism, Libertinism, 
Turcism ;* that it renders men carnally secure, since they are persuaded by it 
that nothing can hinder the salvation of the elect, let them live as they 
please ;” and therefore that they may safely perpetrate every species of the 
most atrocious crimes ;7 and that, if the reprobate should even perform truly 
all the works of the saints, their obedience would not in the least contribute to 
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their salvation ; that the same doctrine teaches that God, by a mere arbitrary 
act of His will, without the least respect or view to any sin, has predestinated the 
greatest part of the world to eternal damnation, and has created them for this very 
purpose : that in the same manner in which election is the fountain and cause of 
faith and good works, reprobation is the cause of unbelief and impiety ; that 
many children of the faithful are torn, guiltless, from their mothers’ breasts and 
tyrannically plunged into hell: so that neither baptism nor the prayers of the 
Church at their baptism can at all profit them ;’’ and many other things of the 
same kind which the Reformed Churches not only do not acknowledge, but 
even detest with their whole soul. 


ForMULA CONSENSUS HELVETICA (1675).* 


IV. God, before the foundations of the world were laid, formed in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, zpédeow aidvov, an eternal purpose (Eph. iii. 11), in which, 
from the mere good pleasure of His will, without any foresight of the 
merit of works or of faith,* to the praise of His glorious grace He elected a 
certain and definite number” of men lying in the same mass of corruption and 
in common blood and therefore corrupted by sin, to be led in time to salvation 
by Christ, the sole surety and meditator, and through His merit, by the mighty 
power of the regenerating Holy Spirit, to be called efficaciously, regenerated 
and gifted with faith and repentance.* And thus, determining to illustrate His 
glory, God decreed, first, to create man perfect, then to permit his fall, and 
finally to have mercy on some from the fallen, and therefore to elect these, but 
to leave the rest in the corrupt mass and finally to devote them to eternal de- 
struction.° 

V. Moreover, in that gracious decree of divine election Christ Himself also 
is included, not as the meritorious cause or the foundation preceding election 
itself, but as Himself also foreknown before the foundations of the world were 
laid as éxAexréc, elect (1 Pet. ii. 4, 6), and therefore primarily the chosen mediator 
for its execution and our first-born brother, whose precious merit God willed to 
use for conferring on us salvation with the preservation of His justice. For the 
Holy Scriptures not only testify that election was made according to the 
mere good pleasure of the divine counsel and will (Matt. xi. 26; Eph. i. 5, 9) ; 
but also derive the destination and gift of Christ, our Mediator, from the zealous 
love of God the Father to the world of the elect.4  . ss, 

VI. Wherefore we cannot give our suffrages to the opinion of those who 
teach that God, moved by ¢Aavpuzia, or a sort of peculiar love for the 
lapsed human race, to a ‘‘ previous election,’’ intended by a certain conditioned 
will, velleity or first mercy, the salvation ofall and each, ona condition certainly, 
namely that they believe ; appointed Christ as mediator for all and each of the 
lapsed ; and finally elected some, considered not simply as sinners in. the first 
Adam but as redeemed in the second Adam—that is appointed that the saving 
gift of faith should be bestowed upon them in time ;° and that in this latter act 
alone ‘“‘election properly so called’’ is completed. For these and all similar 
things, are no ordinary deflections from the izoru7dcee of sound words concerning 
divine election. The Scriptures certainly restrict the purpose of God to show 
mercy to men—not assuredly to alland each—but to the elect alone ;° with the 
exclusion of the reprobate by name *—as in the case of Esau whom God pur- 
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sued with an eternal hatred (Rom. ix. 11). The same Holy Scriptures bear 
witness that the counsel and will of God do not change, but stand immovably 
and that God in the heavens does what he wishes (Is. xlvii. 10; Ps. exv. 3).‘ 
Assuredly God is far removed from all human imperfection such as manifests. 
itself in inefficacious affections and desires, rashness, repentance and change 
of counsel.! The appointment also of Christ as mediator proceeds from one 
and the same election, equally with the salvation of those that were given to 
Him for a possession and an avagaiperoc inheritance, and does not underlie 
it as its basis... .. 

XIII. As Christ was elected from eternity as the Head, Prince and Owner 
of all those who are saved in time by His grace : so also was He made in time 
the Surety of the New Covenant for those only who were given to Him by 
eternal election as a people of possession, His seed and inheritance.* Cer- 
tainly it was for the elect alone that by the determinate counsel of the Father 
and His own intention He encountered a dreadful death, these only that He 
restored to the bosom of the paternal grace, these only that He reconciled to 
the offended God the Father, and freed from the curse of the law. For our 
Jesus saves His people from sins (Matt. i. 21), giving His life as the redemp- 
tion price for His many sheep (Matt. xx. 24, 28; ef. John x. 15), who listen to 
His voice (John x. 27, 28), and for these alone also, as a divinely called priest, 
does He intercede, the world being set aside (John xvii. 9; Is. Ixvi. 22). Ac- 
cordingly in the death of Christ the elect only, who in time are made new 
creatures, and for whom He was substituted in His death as a piacular victim, are 
regarded as having died with Him, and as justified from sin (Matt. v. 17):* and 
the will of Christ who dies so zavapyovxos agrees and amicably conspires 
with the counsel of the Father, who gives none others but the elect to be re- 
deemed by Him, as well as with the operation of the Holy Spirit who sanctifies 
and seals to a vital hope of eternal life none others but the elect, that the equal 
mepigopia of the Father’s electing, the Son’s redeeming and the Holy 
Spirit’s sanctifying is manifest.6 ... 


III. 


We cannot allow ourselves space to draw out in detail the har- 
mony of the Reformed creeds in their doctrine of predestination ; 
or even to exhibit with any fullness the combined faithfulness and 
discretion which characterizes them in dealing with this high 
mystery, which their authors felt to lie at the root of their whole 
system of faith, as of the whole course of the Divine activities. 
He who will read over the series of documents, however cursorily, 
cannot fail to observe these things for himself. We permit our- 
selves, in concluding, only a few summary remarks. 

1. We observe, then, that the fact of Absolute Predestination is 
the common presupposition of the whole body of Reformed 
creeds. There are a very few of them, to be sure, chiefly early 
brief declarations of the primary Protestant program, which 
lack direct allusion to it. These are such as the Sixty-seven 
Articles of Zurich (1523), the Ten Bernese Theses (1528), the 
Tetrapolitan Confession (1530), the First Helvetic (1536) and First 
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Bohemian (1535) and the Polish or Sendomir (1570) Confessions. 
Even in their cases, however, the fact of predestination is often felt 
to lie very close in the background (as, for example, in the in- 
stances of the Sixty-seven Articles—of which the Bernese Theses 
are little more than an excerpt—and the Tetrapolitan Confession) : 
and the omission of mention of it is always apparently the result 
of the special nature and purpose of the formulary. There are 
certain others of the Reformed Confessions in which predestina- 
tion is adverted to, as it were, only incidentally—no separate 
paragraph being consecrated to its statement and formal develop- 
ment. This is the case with such documents as Zwingli’s Fidei Ratio 
(1530) and Expositio Christiane Fidei (1536), the Genevan Cate- 
chism (1545), the Consensus Tigurinus (1549), the short creeds pre- 
pared by Calvin for the Students of Geneva (1559), the Church of 
Paris (1557) and the French Churches (1562), as well as the Confes- 
sion of the English Exiles in Geneva (1558) and the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism (1563), to which may be added the Second Bohemian Con- 
fession (1575). The circumstance that the majority of these formu- 
laries come directly from the hand of Zwingli or Calvin himself, 
while the Confession of the English Exiles was written by Knox, 
and the Heidelberg Catechism reflects the teachings of Calvin's 
pupil and defender, Ursinus, already makes it clear that the lack 
in them of a separate treatment of predestination is due to no 
underestimation of the doctrine itself. This is further borne out 
by the circumstance that the doctrine, though adverted to only 
incidentally, is dealt with in these formularies with firmness and 
clearness and altogether in the spirit of the most advanced Re- 
formed teaching. It seems only an accident of their form, therefore, 
to be explained ordinarily* from the practieal end held in view in 
their composition, leading to emphasis being laid especially on the 
subjective side of religious truth, that a more formal treatment of 
predestination was not given in these formularies also. The separa- 
tion off of the topic for distinct formal assertion and treatment is 
found first in the First Basle or Miihlhausen Confession (15384), 
after which the Genevan Confession of 1537 soon follows; in the 
more elaborate later Confessions it is regular. 

It is worth noting, however, that, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing soteriological interest in which the Confessions were com- 
posed, the treatment of General Predestination or the Decree of 
God is much less usual and full than that of Special Predestina- 
tion or Election and Reprobation. Not rarely allusion to it fails 
altogether, and when it is adverted to its adduction is often 
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purely incidental, in connection, say, with the doctrine of Provi- 
dence: as arule it is only inthe more developed and extended 
creeds that it is set forth explicitly or with any fullness, The 
Westminster Shorter Catechism is perhaps unique in giving the 
preference to a statement of General Predestination (8) and stating 
Special Predestination only incidentally (20). How General Pre- 
destination is commonly dealt with may be observed by noting its 
treatment in Zwingli’s Fidei Ratio (1530), the Hungarian Confes- 
sion (1557), the Second Helvetic Confession (1562), the Heidelberg 
Catechism (1563), Sigismund’s Confession (1614); and among the 
Calvinian creeds, especially of course in the Genevan Consent, 
which devotes a long separate discussion to Providence (1552), 
but along with it also Calvin’s Articles (15—), the Genevan 
Students’ Confession (1559), the Confession of the English Exiles 
(1558), the Gallican Confession (1559), and the Belgie (1561) 
and the Scotch Confessions (1560), and especially the Irish Arti- 
cles (1615), from which the Westminster Confession directly 
derives. It will be observed, in glancing over the treatment in 
these documents, that, on the one side, especial care is taken to 
guard against the supposition that God, by virtue of His universal 
decree, is therefore chargeable with the authorship of or moral 
responsibility for sin; and, on the other, the strongest stress is laid 
upon the confidence which the child of God may cherish in all 
the untoward circumstances of life that everything that occurs is 
yet but the outworking of a Father’s purpose and will always 
conduce to good to those who are His. Even in dealing with 
God’s General Predestination, therefore, though before all, of 
course, the motive is to do justice to the very idea of God as the 
Personal Author and Governor of all, and to the Scriptural revela- 
tion concerning the universal reach of His purpose, yet the practical 
interests of the ethical vonstruction of sin and of the comfort of 
the saints largely condition and control the presentation of the 
doctrine. Thus it happens that the fact of General Predestina- 
tion is commonly presupposed or incidentally alluded to rather 
than the doctrine fully expounded. 

2. It is to be observed, next, that the whole body of these Con- 
fessions are remarkably at one in their doctrine as to the nature of 
Predestination. Little space is occupied, it is true, with guarding 
the doctrine of General Predestinatoin from the perversion of 
either the coarse suspension of it on foresight or the more subtle 
entanglement of it with a scientia media—though Zwingli’s Fidet 
Ratio (1530) already strikes a clear note here. As General Pre- 
destination is itself largely dealt with only by presupposition and 
allusion, so ‘re naturally all questions concerning its nature. 
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With reference to Special or Soteriological Predestination, how- 
ever, the case is different. Its absoluteness and independence of 
all foreseen grounds or conditions are copiously and emphatically 
asserted ; the matter is treated not only positively but nega- 
tively ; every conceivable ground in the creature for the decree is 
mentioned in detail and expressly excluded. There is no varia- 
tion in this matter from Zwingli to the Swiss Form of Consent. 
To all alike the Divine Predestination as applied to the destiny of 
man is an eternal, absolute, independent, most free, immutable 
purpose of God, for which no cause can be assigned except His 
gratuitous good pleasure; and in which no change can be imag- 
ined, just because it is the purpose of the immutable God. There- 
fore these Confessions are also at one in proclaiming the particu- 
larity of the election of God. According to them all, it deals, not 
with a variable class, but with specific individuals which are par- 
ticularly and unchangeably designed. This is the clear assertion 
not only of what may be looked upon as the stricter Calvinistic 
formularies, but also of those which were laboring most heavily 
in the Unionistic currents. It is not merely the Swiss Form of 
Consent which declares that God ‘‘ elected a certain and definite 
number,’’ or the Lambeth and Irish Articles and Canons of Dort 
which assert that predestination has predefined a certain number, 
known only to God indeed, but capable neither of increase nor 
diminution: the Second Helvetic Confession (1562) also with equal 
conviction affirms that God knows who are His; the theologians at 
the Leipzig Colloquy insist that both the number and names of 
His elect are known to God; the authors of the Declaration of 
Thorn assert that the number of the elect is certain with God. 
Nor is there any difterence among these Confessions in their 
conception of election as in its very nature—as indeed it is ew vt 
termini—an act specifically of discrimination. To one and all 
alike the elect are a body of individuals, particularly and individu- 
ally set upon by the inscrutable love of God, and by this act of 
free and independent choice separated from others who are thus 
passed by in the electing grace, and accordingly left unchosen, 
unelected, and therefore unblessed by the series of acts of divine 
grace which foliow upon election and give it effect. In other 
words, for all these creeds alike discrimination constitutes the very 
essence of Soteriological Predestination. That is to say, it is a 
predestinatio gemina that they teach: and that again is to say 
that they are at one in the conception of the necessary implication 
in the sovereignty of election, of a sovereign preterition as well. 
It is true enough, no doubt, that they do not all explicitly define 
the doctrine of sovereign preterition. We have seen that there 
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are some of them which do not give more than a merely inciden- 
tal treatment or even a mere reference to predestination at large ; 
and others even which do not directly allude to it at all: while 
yet it is clear that the doctrine of predestination is a fundamental 
postulate of them all. Similarly, among those in which predesti- 
nation is alluded to or even somewhat fully set forth, there are 
some which do not allude to its darker side of reprobation, or, if 
they allude to it, pass it by with a mere allusion. There is, for 
example, no explicit reference to reprobation in the following 
Confessions, to wit: Zwingli’s Exposition of the Christian Faith 
(1536), the First Basle Confession (1530), the Genevan Catechism 
(1545), Calvin’s creeds composed for the Genevan Students 
(1559), the Church at Paris (1557) and the French Churches 
(1562), the English Articles (1553), the Ileidelberg Catechism 
(1563), and the Second Bohemian Confession (1570). It will be 
noted at once that some of these come from the hand of Zwingli 
or Calvin himself, neither of whom certainly had any desire to 
minimize the importance of conceiving predestination as distinct- 
ively an act of discrimination; and further, that in no one of them 
is election itself treated otherwise than by incidental allusion, 
except in the English Articles (1553) and the First Basle Confes- 
sion (1530)—in the latter of which a single sentence only is given 
to it. Clearly the omission of allusion to reprobation is not to be 
interpreted in such instances as arguing any chariness as to the 
doctrine: it may rather be supposed to be omitted just because 
it is so fully presupposed. To these creeds are to be added cer- 
tain others in which reprobation, though alluded to, receives no 
direct treatment, and is thus, while clearly presupposed, yet left 
without definition and guarding. These are Zwingli’s Fidei Ratio 
(1530), the Scotch Confession (1560), and the Second Helvetic 
Confession (1562). These belong, with respect to the doctrine of 
reprobation, in a class similar to that occupied with reference to 
the general doctrine of predestination by the creeds which allude 
to it without expounding it: and it is to be noted that the authors 
of these creeds—Zwingli, Knox and Bullinger, in his later years 
when under the influence of Peter Martyr—cannot be suspected of 
any hesitation concerning the truth or importance of the predes- 
tinatio gemina. Obviously the omission fully to define it is to be 
sought in these cases, therefore, not in doubt as to the doctrine, 
much less in denial of it, but, on the one hand, in such confidence 
in the implication of preterition in the very idea of election as 
seemed to render its separate statement unnecessary, and, on the 
other, in such engrossment with the practical aspects of the gracious 
side of the doctrine as led to passing lightly over all that is not 
immediately utilizable by the simplest Christian consciousness. 
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There is, therefore, a grave overstatement involved in, for 
example, Dr. Schaff’s representation that ‘‘ the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, the Heidelberg Catechism, and other German Reformed Con- 
fessions indorse merely the positive part of the free election of 
believers, and are wisely silent concerning the decree of reproba- 
tion, leaving it to theological science and private opinion :’’* and 
much more in the heightened form which he gives this represen- 
tation later,t when he says that ‘‘ the most authoritative” of the 
Reformed Creeds, ‘‘ as the Helvetic Confession of Bullinger, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the Brandenburg Confessions (also the 
Scotch Confession of 1560) teach only the positive and comforting 
part of predestination, and ignore or deny a separate decree of 
reprobation ; thus taking the ground practically that all that are 
saved are saved by the free grace of God, while all that are lost 
are lost by their own guilt.’ Of denial of the doctrine there can 
be no question here: it was certainly not denied by the authors 
of the documents which omit to mention it or mention it only 
allusively ; men such as Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, Ursinus, Bullin- 
ger (at the close of his life) not only held but strenuously defended 
it. Of ‘‘ignoring’’ it, in any proper sense of that word, there 
can be no more question. Only in the case of the Brandenburg 
Confessions (which are assuredly as far as possible from ignoring 
it) can we speak even of an attempt to soften the statement of 
the doctrine: and the attempt in that case proceeded only by 
focussing attention on ‘‘ positive reprobation ’’ (concerning which 
some things are denied which no one of the Reformed wished to 
affirm of it) and withdrawing it from ‘‘ negative reprobation ”’ 
(of which some of the things denied of ‘‘ positive reprobation ’’ 
are affirmed by the Reformed system)—with the effect of betray- 
ing to the informed reader a wish to distract attention from con- 
troverted points rather than to deny any item of the Reformed 
faith. It is plausible only with reference to the English Arti- 
cles to talk of 4 purposed ignoring: and even there doubtless only 
plausible. ‘he broad fact is simply that the doctrine of repro- 
bation fails to receive explicit treatment in a few of the Reformed 
creeds, just as predestination itself does; and that this simple 
omission to treat it is best explicable in the one case as in the 
other from the scope and special object of the creeds in question, 
and from the confidence of their writers in the necessary implica- 
tion of the omitted doctrine in what is said. Similarly it is left 
unnoted in the Westminster Shorter Catechism, after the most 
explicit insistence on it in the Confession of Faith and the Larger 


* Oreeds of Christendom, I, 454. 
+ P. 635. 
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Catechism—for no other reason, of course, than the different spe- 
cific objects and audiences held in view in the several cases. 

Certainly reprobation is treated as an essential part of the doc- 
trine of predestination in all the Reformed creeds in which it is 
dealt with at all. These include not merely certain of Calvin’s own 
compositions—the Genevan Confession (1537), the Genevan Consen- 
sus (1552), Calvin’s Articles (15—), the Gallican Confession (1559) ; 
and certain others that may be thought to derive in a special way 
from him—the Confession of the English Exiles (1558), the Belgic 
Confession (1553), the Lambeth (1595) and Irish Articles (1615), 
the Canons of Dort (1618) and the Swiss Form of Consent (1575) ; 
but even such creeds as the Hungarian (1557) and the Branden- 
burg Confessions, Sigismund’s (1614), the Leipzig Colloquy 
(1631) and the Declaration of Thorn (1645) which, with all their 
effort to soften the expression of the doctrine in its harder-looking 
features, do not dream of denying, ignoring or doubting that it is, 
as the obverse of election, an essential element of the doctrine of 
predestination. In all these documents reprobation is treated as 
involved in the very definition of predestination as a soteriological 
decree, or in the doctrine of ‘‘ election” itself as a selection out 
of amass: It is not treated with equal detail, however, in them 
all. Itis especially to the Genevan Confession (1537), the Genevan 
Consensus (1552), the Articles of Calvin (15—), the Gallican and 
Belgic Confessions (1559 and 1561), the Lambeth and Irish Arti- 
cles (1595 and 1615), the Westminster Confession (1646), the 
Canons of Dort (1618) and the Swiss Form of Consent (1675)—- 
together with the softened Brandenburg Confessions--that we 
must go to find its full exposition. There is, nevertheless, no 
reason, and indeed no room, to fancy that those documents which 
speak less fully of the doctrine, or do not even allude to it, occupy 
any other attitude towards it than the common Reformed attitude, 
revealed in the Confessions in which it is explicitly meutioned or 
fully developed. Itis rather to be presumed that the common 
doctrine is presupposed when it does not come to explicit men- 
tion: and every indication in the creeds themselves bears this 
presumption out. 

This constancy of the testimony of the Reformed Confessions 
to the pradestinatio gemina—that is, to the reality of a sovereign 
preterition by the side of and forming the foil of sovereign elec- 
tion—may well seem to be remarkable in the face of the universal 
condemnation it provoked from the controversialists of other com- 
munions. From the publication of the Form of Concord the con- 
fessional Lutheran doctrine involved the denial of a predestination 
to death: and Lutheran controversialists were not backward in 
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assaulting the Reformed doctrine as in its very essence horrible. 
In Anglican circles, along another pathway, essentially the same 
result was reached: and even the best of the adherents of the 
new Anglicanism adopted as their own Hooker's construction of 
an absolute will in God for salvation but ‘‘ an occasioned will ’’ for 
destruction, and made it the reproach of Calvinists that they 
taught ‘‘ one irrespective predestination ’’ to death as to life. No 
doubt individual theologians were more or less affected by the very 
iteration and violence of these assaults ; and there arose inevitably 
Lutheranizers and Anglicanizers among the teachers of the Re- 
formed Churches. The peculiarities of the Brandenburg Confes- 
sions, for example, no doubt find their explanation in the sharpness 
of the conflict on German ground. But doubtless the explanation 
of the constancy of the Reformed testimony to the pradestinatio 
gemina is also in part to be traced to the very sharpness of this 
conflict. The denial of sovereign preterition was thereby clearly 
branded as a Lutheran error or as quasi-Augustinian Anglicanism. 
For the preservation of the Reformed doctrine its affirmation 
was clearly exhibited to be essential. Thus it became more and 
more impossible to omit it; and after the rise of the Remonstrant 
controversy, quite impossible. It was therefore that even the 
Brandenburg Confessions assert reprobation as an integral part of 
the doctrine of predestination, and only strive to save appearances 
by obscuring the distinction between negative and positive repro- 
bation and making denials with reference to ‘‘ reprobation’’ which 
apply only to the former. It was therefore, also, that in the 
effort to save the Calvinism of the British Churches, the pradesti- 
natio bipartita was thrown up into high relief in the Lambeth and 
Trish Articles and the Westminster formularies. Hard experience 
had made Calvin’s judgment, that without preterition election itself 
cannot stand, the deep conviction of the whole Reformed Church : 
and whether at Dort or Zurich, London or Dublin, the essence of 
the Calvinistic contention was found in the free discrimination 
among men which was attributed to God: in the confession that 
He chooses not all but some men to life and destines the rest, 
therefore, to destruction. The Confession of the English Exiles 
at Geneva (1558) is unique in stating this act of discrimination 
so as to throw the predestination to death in the foreground : 
‘*God of the lost sons of Adam hath ordained some as vessels of 
wrath to damnation; and hath chosen others as vessels of His 
mercy to be saved.’’ But this is indicatory only of the clearness 
with which discrimination was grasped as the core of the matter. 
The rest follow the opposite and more natural form of statement, 
but are no less intent on tracing to God the actual distinction in 
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destiny which Scripture and observation alike forced on the 
recognition of every thoughtful student whether of the Book or 
of mankind. 

3. We must not fail next to observe in passing, though we 
shall not dwell upon it, the unanimity of these Confessions in con- 
struing the decree of God as a unit; that is to say, in recognizing 
the election to salvation as involving a predestination of all the 
means thereof, and correspondingly the act of preterition as in- 
volving the foreordination of all that is consequent thereto. Some- 
times the unity of the decree is asserted in so many words; it is 
affirmed that it was in the ‘‘ same decree’’ by which men were 
segregated to salvation that the means by which they should be 
made partakers of this salvation were ordained for them. At 
other times the matter is treated only by enunciating the natural 
sequence of things; ordination to an end implying ordination of 
the means to that end. But without exception the destination of 
men to salvation and the destination to them of the means thereto 
are treated as inseparably united. 

4. It is, however, of more immediate interest to observe the 
attitude of the Reformed Confessions with respect to the object of 
Predestination. Here we are met by a greater apparent diversity 
than obtains in the other matters that have attracted our atten- 
tion. Of the three great parties that grew up among the Re- 
formed with reference to the object of predestination (in the sense 
of Soteriological Predestination)—the Supralapsarian, Infralapsa- 
rian and Salmurian, conceiving the object of predestination 
respectively as unfalien, fallen and redeemed mankind—the first 
and third receive no support from the Confessions. Yet all the Con- 
fessions are not Infralapsarian: nor is their attitude precisely the 
same towards Supralapsarianism and Salmurianism. Some of them 
are explicitly Infralapsarian, and none exclude, much less polemi- 
cally oppose, Infralapsarianism. None of them are explicitly Supra- 
lapsarian: many, however, leave the question between Supra- and 
Infralapsarianism entirely to one side, and thus open the way 
equally to both; and none are polemically directed against 
Supralapsarianism. Not only are none explicitly Salmurian, on 
the other hand, but those prepared after the rise of Salmurianism 
firmly close the door to it, while earlier ones certainly do not open 
it, and leave room for it, if at all, only uncertainly and by doubt- 
ful inference from chance expressions which have no direct refer- 
ence to the point in controversy and are flexible to other construc- 
tions. 

The explicitly Infralapsarian Confessions include the Genevan 
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Consent (1552), the Hungarian Confession (1557), that of the 
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English Exiles at Geneva (1558), the Gallican (1559) and Belgic 
(1561) Confessions, the Canons of Dort (1618) and the Swiss Form 
of Consent (1675), together with the Articles framed at the Leip- 
zig Colloquy (1631). These explicitly declare that the discrimina- 
tion which God made among men was made in massa corrupta : it 
is for them certain that it was out of the lost race of man that God 
chose some to eternal life, leaving the rest to the just recompense 
of their sins. By their side we may perhaps place some others, 
such as the Genevan Confession of 1537 and the creeds prepared 
by Calvin for the Genevan Students (1559), the Church at Paris 
(1557) and the French Churches (1562), the Confession of Sigis- 
mund (1614) and the Declaration of Thorn (1645), and perhaps 
also, though with less confidence, the Second Helvetic Confession 
(1662) and the Heidelberg Catechism (1563), as Confessions which, 
while not clearly implying Infralapsarianism, yet seem more or 
less to speak out of an underlying but not expressed Infralapsarian 
consciousness : this is, however, a matter of mere tone and manner, 
and is of course much tvo subtle to insist upon. In such formula- 
ries, on the other hand, as Zwingli’s Fidei Ratio (1530), the First 
Basle or Miihlhausen Confession (1534), the Genevan Catechism 
(1545), the Zurich Consent (1549), the English (1553), Lambeth 
(1595) and Irish (1615) Articles and the Scotch Confession (1560), 
the lines are so drawn that it is impossible to discover that there 
is advantage given to either party to the debate over the other: 
in the case of the Westminster Confession, which shares this 
peculiarity with them, we know that this was the result of a 
settled policy, and it may have been the same in some of the 
others also (as in Calvin’s Articles, in view of Beza’s views known 
to him, and in the Lambeth and Irish Articles). In view of these 
facts, it is hardly possible to speak of the Reformed creeds at large 
as distinctly Infralapsarian, though Dr. Schaff’s language affirm- 
ing that ‘‘ all the Reformed Confessions .... keep within the 
limits of Infralapsarianism’’* may, so far, be adopted as well- 
chosen and expressive of the true state of the case. Some 
Reformed Confessions explicitly define Infralapsarianism : none 
assert anything which is not consonant with Infralapsariauism. 
On the other hand, nothing is affirmed in the majority of the Con. 
fessions inconsistent with Supralapsarianism either; and this 
majority includes several of the most widely accepted documents. 
The Westminster Confession in its careful avoidance of raising 
the distinction throws itself, therefore, into a class with the 
majority of its companion Confessions, inclusive of the Heidel- 


* As cited, p. 635: “ Even,’’ he specifies, ‘‘the Canons of Dort, the Westminster 
Confession, and the Helvetic Consensus Formula.’’ 
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berg Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession, which are cer- 
tainly the most widely accepted of Continental formularies, and 
of the entire British tradition. It is a noteworthy fact that it is 
particularly the Genevan creeds and those formed under the 
Genevan influence which are explicitly Infralapsarian ; while it is 
along the line of German Reformed and British influence that the 
distinction is avoided, or at least not adverted to. This is prob- 
ably in part due to the prosecution of the debate between the parties, 
with most vigor among the French-speaking Calvinists and in 
Holland. But the effect is to throw the Westminster Confession 
at this point into companionship with the documents which have 
been often treated as presenting the ‘‘ milder’’ Calvinism, but 
which would certainly be more properly described as at this point 
setting forth rather a more generic Calvinism. It is certainly a 
remarkable instance of the irresponsibility of polemics to hear, as 
we have recently been forced often to hear, adduced as a mark of 
hyper-Calvinism a feature of the Westminster method of dealing 
with predestination which it shares with the Second Helvetic 
Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism, the Confession of Sigis- 
mund and the Declaration of Thorn, the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the early Scotch Confession. 

We restrain ourselyes, however, from entering here into a 
comparison of the Westminster Confession with its sister docu- 
ments and illustrating from them its especial type of Calvinistic 
teaching. It has been, to be sure, one of the chief ends we have 
had in view, in calling attention just at this time to the doctrine of 
Predestination as expressed in the Reformed creeds, to further an 
intelligent estimate of the teaching of the Westminster Standards 
on this great topic, by throwing upon it the light of its historical 
enunciation in the Reformed Churches. But we must rest con- 
tent for the present with the general results that the whole body 
of Reformed creeds, including the Westminster Standards, are 
remarkably at one in their conceptions of this high mystery ; and 
that the Westminster Standards in their exposition of its elements 
receive the support of the entire body of the Reformed creeds at 
every salient point. To facilitate a rough estimate of the nature 
and amount of the support it thus receives from them, we have 
marked by footnote references to the Westminster Confession the 
passages in them which preseut especially close parallels with the 
sections in the chapter in that formulary which deals with the 
decree of God. Later, we hope to return to the matter. For the 
present it may safely be left to the general impression which the 
mere reading over of the documents will inevitably make. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





¥. 
RECONSTRUCTION IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


HURCH progress and Church efficiency in these days are in 
both theory and fact widely identified with development of 
method. Without purpose to depart at all from the simplicity of 
the Gospel or from apostolic principles of Church life and labor, 
there has been and is especially strenuous effort to discover new 
lines through which the old truth may be more thoroughly and 
more fruitfully implanted in the common understanding and con- 
science. In the studies of modern evangelism the Sunday-school 
has been no inconspicuous subject. It exists with well-nigh every 
Church; it represents the Church in unchurched localities; it 
commands much of the active work of Christian believers. Many 
of the best and ablest leaders in the affairs of God are vigilant 
and vigorous in devising and applying new ideas to the system as 
it isin vogue. The process has been in the main one of graft 
upon an unpruned stock, and the result a rather elaborate and 
perhaps not altogether homogeneous and healthy organism. The 
feeling lives and grows that the institution not only is imperfect, 
as must be all human agencies, but is falling far short of that 
degree of efficiency which fairly should be looked for in an insti- 
tution of so important professed mission. In the average Sunday- 
school there are unquestioned defects in work and lack of results. 
A certain vagueness attaches to the thing, not obscuring, indeed, 
very considerable triumphs, but emphasizing a not inconsiderable 
failure where positive, definite achievement should appear. The 
question arises whether the true line of progress at this point does 
not lie in the direction of simplicity—not in elaborating but in 
condensing and unifying the system; not in patchwork develop- 
ment but in radical reconstruction. The aim of this article is not 
to criticise harshly a system with which the writer is in full 
sympathy, but to analyze the situation and add certain suggestions 
of plan, no one of which may be entirely new, but all of which 
conjoined might give the Sunday-school more substantial worth 
in the Church’s réyime. 
The institution is born of Christian doctrine and life, is emi- 
nently Scriptural and especially self-assertive in the present-day 
9 
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condition of Church and society. It preéminently concerns the 
children and their instruction in revealed truth. It presumes an 
obligation of adult Christian life to children and youth for godly 
training. This responsibility is both ecclesiastical and parental ; 
inspiration joins with reason and with experience and observation 
to affirm without dispute the Church co-guardian with parents of 
child-life within its natural bounds. In the Jewish order, by 
divine direction, the children were taught the things God had done 
and had commandec. In the Apostolic order, doubtless, the 
youthful Timothy came to unfeigned jaith through ministry of the 
Church as through the home heirship from Eunice and Lois. 
Reason declares a natural charge existent ;.experience and obser- 
vation show us what its fulfillment or neglect involves. Upon 
unquestioned principles and evolved through various forms in 
history we find the modern Sunday-school. Without any essential 
departure froin its original idea, it combines three classes in its 
fiela of instruction: (1) Children of believers to whom the special 
covenant relation of God belongs; (2) Children of non-Christian 
parents to whom the missionary order of the Church applies; (8) 
Adults admitted to the privileges of a study never completed in 
the years of childhood. The presence of these three classes does 
not seriously embarrass organization and work. The adults of 
whatever age readily join in the higher or highest grade of study. 
The two orders of children are not generally so differenced by filial 
advantages that they cannot be associated in one class at about 
equal age. It may be said in passing, however, that a rigid prin- 
ciple would fairly divide these two child groups, and that where 
the faithful discipline by Christian parents actually establishes the 
distinction it might be wisely recognized and preserved in the 
school’s organization. 

The prime idea of the school, that of instruction, must be iden- 
tified a little more closely and in detail. The scheme is an intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual, ecclesiastical education. The text-book 
is the Bible. The ultimate aim of the teaching is the knowledge 
of Christ, Christian experience, personal salvation. Whatever 
may be the specific theme of a certain day or the course out- 
lined, that end of all cannot be lost sight of: ‘‘ Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life ;’’ ‘‘ These are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might have life through his name.’’ 
Associated with this essentially is the teaching of morals, of those 
precepts which have to do with high character and noble living. 
The Bible contains the purest of ethical systems and with its 
divine authority reveals and commands the practical principles and 
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pathways of daily thought and conduct: ‘All Scripture... . 
is profitable for doctrine. for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works,’ Underlying and interthreading 
is the teaching of the Word as history, as biography, as litera- 
ture. It gives in part and in epitome a world’s history, the record 
of men’s lives, and the literature of a spiritual kingdom. Any 
fair idea of instruction in the book includes almost primarily 
definite and accurate and thorough familiarity with its superficial 
contents. The importance of the Sunday-school, as undertaking 
all this, or rather the claim of such teaching upon the children, is 
but the self-evident principle of all education. Childhood is the 
time when the foundations at least of sound learning should be 
established, when saving truth is most easily absorbed, moral 
principle most effectively implanted, and history or literature most 
lastingly memorized. To this summary scheme of the Sunday- 
school’s order as a Bible-work may be readily added as incidental 
but quite essential that line of instruction which departs a little 
from the letter itself to the more impress its truth and spirit— 
namely, the instruction in derived form and doctrinal system, as 
of the Catechism, and in devotional exercise, as of song and 
prayer. 

If such be the true idea of the Sunday-school, the institution 
must be tested in measure by results spiritual, moral, intellectual, 
ecclesiastical in those it has essayed to instruct. That it fairly 
stands such a test cannot be gainsaid. Large and beneficent re- 
sults appear plainly traceable to its existence and influence. 
Christian faith, noble manhood and womanhood, rich familiarity 
with the Bible have grown out of Suriday-school discipline. 
Many mature Christians owe to it some constant development, a 
multitude of children from households of faith have been brought 
up through it in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and a 
host of children outside the covenant have been by it brought into 
Christian fellowship. But when this is said the fact remains, 
widely conceded yet scarcely contended with, that as an institu- 
tion the Sunday-school singularly fails to show under the test an 
at all satisfactory sum total of results. Its accomplishments seem 
singularly disproportionate to its avowed mission and its magnifi- 
cent opportunity. Nor is the criticism confined to shortcomings : 
it finds some more positive faults attaching to the system as at 
present popularly maintained. It will be rememnered that in 
tracing any such criticism, any actual failure or faultiness, the 
fullest exemption is premised for any exceptional school or system 
worthy of more manifest approval. It will also be borne in mind 
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that the discussion bears especially upon the so-called Church 
school rather than that more distinctively of a mission charac- 
ter. Measuring the issues of the general work, judgment in the 
matter readily formulates itself. 

I. There is a noteworthy failure to show a knowledge of the 
Bible as a book, of its contents, at all commensurate with the 
time and opportunity at command of the school. It may reason- 
ably be asserted that the average scholar leaving the school after, 
say, ten years of instruction is lamentably ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures, of the details in history and biography, of the words incom- 
parably expressing divine doctrine and precepts. It is true that 
the time is little, in the light of the day-school’s hours, and yet it 
is scarcely conceivable that the same amount of time and teaching 
could be given a pupil in the day-school and he come out as 
ignorant of his text-book. One recitation a week for a year, not 
to speak of ten years, would familiarize the scholar with a work 
of equal size in the public-school system or in the college curricu- 
lum. The mention of a patriarch, prophet or apostle does not 
bring to mind a clear, complete view of his character and life ; 
even Christ’s own life is but vaguely grasped as ccnsecutive his- 
tory. The name of a book does not suggest its scope in time and 
place, its order and correlation of events. The memory of exact 
phrasings scarcely outbounds the Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Beatitudes and the Twenty-third Psalm. The system, 
viewed as a school of literature, history and theology, must be 
distinctly at fault; and some of the faultiness appears quite upon 
the surface. 

1. There is little order of progress in the scheme of study. As 
a rule, the lessons are not in themselves distinctly successive. 
They are short, broken passages, giving no consecutive, cumula- 
tive view of either book or man, or work or word; a Sabbath’s 
study is often in connection and in kind entirely divorced from 
that of the Sabbath preceding and of the Sabbath following, and 
rarely is the matter so clearly connected with the work before and 
after that the touch is well established by the average teacher. 
A month’s, a year’s or several years’ study has leaped forward 
and backward, turning and returning upon its subjects, repeating 
and omitting, leaving no direct and defined accomplishment. Then 
the process begins over again, and pupils who have pursued the 
given line throughout take it up as if beginning their education 
once more ; meanwhile the young and the old, the Primary class 
and the Bible class, have had in the same day the same passage 
or the same lesson before them year in and year out, without pro- 
gressiveness of work as related to the child’s advancing age, save 
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as the matter in hand is differently treated by the instructor. 
There is no promotion to higher grade or harder work or advanced 
teacher. 

2. There is a distinct absence of authority behind the curricu- 
lum and the teacher. Children and youth are not predisposed, as 
a class, to study earnestly what is not enforced. The day-school, 
of necessity, has its discipline, of whatever sort it be, compelling 
work done; it is a fixed understanding that the scholars are to 
prepare their lessons, are to be present regularly and promptly, 
are to be attentive to the teachings of the class-room. Teacher 
and parent and School Board unite to insure all this. Where 
there is failure decided action is expected ; there is discipline, there 
is no promotion. Such government is quite unknown to the Sun- 
day-school; the teacher is virtually without authority to enforce 
work or compel presence ; parents widely exercise no authority to 
compel either attendance or study; an official Board is scarcely 
ever active in authority upon individual scholars. ‘lhe result 
could be easily prophesied and is clearly apparent. Except under 
a specially influential teacher or at the earliest, most susceptible 
age of the scholar the Bible and its allied lessons are not studied 
at home, attendance is irregular and tardy, attention to the work 
in the class-room is uncertain and impotent. In great measure the 
method reduces to question and answer from the hand-book or to 
a lecture by the teacher or to a talk of teacher and scholars with 
doubtful residue of direct instruction. There is little real per- 
sonal studiousness and attainment on the part of the pupil. And 
the systematic memoriter work is reduced to a minimum or utterly 
excluded, Bible phrasings and Catechism answers passing by 
default. 

3. There is a prevailing narrowness of view in the average 
teacher’s treatment of the lesson in hand. ‘I'he tendency is to 
confine the instruction to moral or spiritual deductions and appli- 
cations from the passage. The very excellent ambition to incul- 
cate the moral and religious ideas of the Scripture in the pupil’s 
heart and life carries with it a marked neglect of the literary, 
historical, verbal elements. This induces not simply a grave loss 
along these lines themselves, but as well repetitiousress and tedi- 
ousness in the work that is done. A passage rich in Biblical 
material is reduced to an enforcement that such and such spirit or 
word or deed is right, such and such is wrong. The passage 
becomes but an opportunity for familiar chargings to what is 
wise, good, strong, true, and warnings against the reverse. This 
may be, indeed, the highest service of the teacher and the text- 
book ; but that it should so distinctly eliminate careful training in 
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the words themselves, the characters, the lives, the national and 
ecclesiastical movements, is to travesty an institution set for a 
broad and abiding familiarity with the oracles of God. 

4. There is a marked deficiency in the quality and equipment of 
teachers. The noble company of well-fitted instructors in the 
Sunday-school system are not forgotten or ignored. The still 
larger company of noble men and women and youth who, unfitted 
for the work, give themselves to it at the call of circumstances 
cannot be too much honored for their spirit and service. But, 
facing the situation frankly, it must be confessed that the system 
is radically at fault in its teaching corps; and where the teaching 
corps is unqualified, a low degree of educational achievement is 
abundantly explained. Widely the teachers in our schools are 
young people without the standing and influence which come 
rarely save with age more mature; more especially they are in 
the vast majority teachers without any special training whatever 
for the teacher’s office; more seriously still they are in great 
number such as have no natural aptitude for the work of teach- 
almost fatally to their work they are, not a few, unfitted in 


ing ; 


knowledge of the Bible, in studiousness of habit, in earnestness of 
life, in spirituality of character, to teach the Church’s charge. 


It is no reflection upon them that they are in the situation. 
Doubtless scarce any have sought the office for themselves. Pupils 
and other teachers and superintendents and pastors have asked 
them, have pleaded with them, to take the vacant places. A class 
is left without a teacher or a new class is formed, and more than 
likely the necessity is to install in the teacher’s chair some one 
recommended not by experience, learning, aptness to teach, per- 
sonal power or spiritual character, but by availability. The con- 
sent of some one often is, beyond Christian profession and prac- 
tice, the one prerequisite. Many a pastor has invited and besought 
for his teaching corps one who, he felt at the time, was not at all 
the proper incumbent for the place: there were no others more 
qualified or the more qualified had refused. No secular schooling 
of any pretension would or could be maintained upon such a basis ; 
our public and private institutions command certain qualifications 
for the teaching office ; it would be a scandal in the community 
were the common learning of its children knowingly committed 
to any unfit preceptor. Yet in this matter of sacred learning, of 
Biblical knowledge and Christian discipleship, the charge is so 
entrusted without very grave or general misgiving or protest. 
Not only is there failure to accomplish solid and progressive work, 
but there are oftentimes the most strange and mistaken teachings 
imparted; and with either good or ill teaching, many teachers in 
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a schoolroom have finished their work and their classes are idle 
ere the scant half-hour of study is ended. 

5. Toere are some faults of arrangement usual to the work that 
explain in their part the incommensurate attainment which we 
have premised. The schoolroom does not, as a rule, provide 
satisfactory class adjustment. Often only the Primary depart- 
ment has its own room; possibly also the Bible classes have theirs ; 
almost always the main body of scholars are in their several groups 
immediately contiguous to one another, within sight and hearing 
and even touch as well. It is understood by all that this sometimes 
somewhat disturbs good order, distracts attention and destroys the 
work; but the workers are so used to it, and in so far reconciled 
to a seemingly unavoidable incident, that there is very inadequate 
sense of the constant, though inconspicuous, discount the work 
suffers under this arrangement ; even when pupils are orderly and 
seemingly attentive, the foreign element is persistently intrusive, 
makes minds less susceptible and teachings less forcible and 
fervent. Again, the use of Lesson Leaves very generally so sets 
the Bible itself in the background as seriously to prevent famili- 
arity with it as a whole, with the reference of its different parts to 
one another and with the immediate setting and significance of 
the passage under study. Not only is the Bible itself thus too 
little in practical use, but the tearing of a few verses from it in- 
evitably forbids the mind’s emphasis and remembrance of them in 
Scriptural oneness. It would be so in study of any text-book. 

II. This further summary estimate of the system existing and 
the work done adds itself—that the practical results in Christian 
faith, character and life issuing from the course of discipline are 
not by any means satisfactory. Let it be repeated at once, as 
intimated at the outset, that there is a magnificent presence of 
these elements in the world and the Church arising out of the 
Sunday-school influence ; that godly men and women are without 
number who might have been lost to godliness and Christ without 
this institution. Let it further be said that perfectness of result is 
not by any means demanded of the institution, that the immoral 
and irreligious life in later years of those once in the Sunday- 
school is not to be laid of necessity as guilt at its door, that worst 
character may often issue out of best discipline since evil influ- 
ence within and without is incessantly counter. Yet the fact 
remains that a large proportion of Sunday-school children gradu- 
ate themselves from its halls and into a life wholly separate from 
the Church at least and perhaps set apart to do evil; and the fact 
remains that some factors favorable to this unfortunate issue may 
be found incident to the present working of the system. In a 
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word, after years of curriculum the positive trend toward the 
Church and the Christlike life does not seem so generally estab- 
lished as might reasonably be expected; and certain features, in 
measure faults, explaining this, may be discovered. 

1. The marked displacement by the children of the Church 
service for the school session. It may be said that this is not the 
fault of the school system: in measure we believe that it is—but 
in any case it is incident to it. The absence of children from 
public worship is conspicuous in churches of every name every- 
where. Hundreds of children in the school are sometimes repre- 
sented by scarcely a score in the Church service. Parents seem 
widely to have fallen into the idea that up to a considerable age 
the substitution is a valid one for the child. The Church itself 
perhaps encourages this a little by appointing a Children’s Day, 
when they shall really be expected in the Church proper. Pastors 
are constrained to preach children’s sermons, which ofttimes at 
least signally fail to remedy the situation. Attendance not long 
ago at the service of a church whose school enrolled several hun- 
dred scholars and whose pastor was noted for his excellence in 
children’s sermons discovered about a dozen children in the pews. 
Sometimes the expedient is reénforced, and the object in part 
forsaken, by the dismission of the children after a brief address 
to them early in the service—a scheme also of doubtful value. 
The mere existence of the school, then, in measure suggests this 
substitution ; but more especially the school’s order of exercises 
in measure creates it. The session conforms much to the manner 
of Church service; it includes much the same element and 
amount of worship; it lasts an hour to an hour and a half; it 
frequently is just before or just after the morning service, in which 
case the doubled time becomes an added reason for non-attend- 
ance. It cannot be denied that the contention is a fair one, under 
these circumstances, that the Sunday-school is the children’s 
Church. We might even be willing to admit it so, if we could at 
the proper time graduate the children into the Church’s publie 
worship. But the situation condemns itself; the absence of the 
children from the public worship does seriously threaten their 
absence in later years—the transfer cannot be accomplished. 
The time comes when the majority of the children leave the 
school; they have not been habituated to the public service, 
they have not been drilled in duty toward it,they have not grown 
into love for it; they gradually slip away from all ecclesiastical 
influence and lead an unchristian, irreligious, perhaps immoral 
life, or, entering Church membership, are but unreliable and 
uninterested affiliants. 
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2. Incident to the existing situation is the decadence of home 
instruction with the rise and progress of the Sunday-school. It 
can scarcely be gainsaid that the instruction by Christian parents 
of their children in the home has been in great degree abandoned. 
This, too, it may be said, is not the tault of the Sunday-school, vet 
in some measure it arises from the offer and the effort of the Sun- 
day-school to aid in this work. There is a natural willingness to 
shift responsibility and the labor of religious education. The 
father and the mother do not as of old give time and loving atten- 
tion to the Biblical and spiritual training of their children—too 
often do not even insure Sunday-school preparation. That the 
absence of parental attention and discipline in this matter is a dis- 
tinct loss is self-evident. Sunday-school enthusiasts themselves, 
doubtless, would consider the school an evil as related to Chris- 
tian families if it professedly became the substitution for the home 
instruction as well as for the Church worship. It is not promptly 
to be contended that the institution should be abolished ; the con- 
tention rather should be for an intelligent and conscientious codrdi- 
nation of the two disciplines, and, if possible, some adjustment of 
the school system that might tend to discourage the displacement 
of the home system by it. The over-emphasis of the school as a 
curriculum of personal religion and morals rather than of Biblical 
history and literature may be one incident of the mistake here in 
point; a feeling in parents of freedom from spiritual charge is 
thus encouraged. Another factor may be the vagueness and im- 
potence of study requirements; the line of Sunday-school prepara- 
tion to be taught the children thus remains untouched at home. 
A third cause may be the sometimes afternoon session of the 
school; the best time of day for family religious conversation is 
thus lost. It easily follows from all this that the early life is in 
great danger of insubstantial founding in spiritual character and 
religious faithfulness. 

3. The non-religious incidents that so often attach to Sunday- 
school administration cannot fail to discourage the highest and 
most enduring respect for the religion represented and its ordi- 
nances. (Quite universally, varied entertainments of doubtful and 
at least upreligious character are associated by it with the room 
whose religious office should be more sacredly guarded and whose 
secularizing is no small assistance to modern disrespect among 
children and youth for sacred things. The excursion or picnic 
becomes so inseparable a feature of the Sunday-school order that 
the children choose their school by its attractions, and thus build 
their religious practices on most insecure foundations whose loss in 
later years carries the building with it. It is not suggested in the 
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least that these things are not in their place honorable and profit- 
able, that children and youth should not have to the full such 
recreations of childhood; but their relation to the order of the 
Church, the fair association of them with the Sunday-school 
réyime, it is difficult to understand. Either as inducement or 
reward for attendance they are open to criticism ; as in themselves 
conducive to religion, they are more than doubtful. It does not 
seem the office of the Church or of the Sunday-school to admin. 
ister these things: and the more positive element as to them may 
be their very possible weakening of otherwise substantial ideas as 
to God’s house and service and all holy things which would out- 
last the day of entertainments, picnics and excursions and induce 
the later earnest allegiance to religion. 

4. The personal character and life of the Sunday-school teachers 
too often fail to fulfill’ their almost essential part. The personal 
influence of a teacher in secular or sacred school is paramount. 
Character and life are moulded mucn in days of childhood and 
youth by the contact of the schoolmaster. It scarcely needs to 
be said that it is a rare thing for one of ill character or life to be 
found in a position of sacred responsibility ; but widely there 
occupy such positions those whose character is religiously weak, 
whose lives in no marked way make impress of religious beauty 
and strength. In the hour of classroom study and in the days 
of the week there may be little force of personality, much defi- 
ciency in Christian practice, while there is little insurance against 
even grave religious shortcomings. Pupils do not always, per- 
haps but rarely, feel the throb of a vital Christian spirit, warm 
with the love of Christ, true as steel to righteousness and duty, 
all alive with the power of faith. They do not see the deep, 
eternal realities of religion incarnate in the life that should be a 
living epistle written of God. If the absence of strong, sweet 
character be a marked loss in the day classroom, and its presence 
be such a power in secular training, a thousandfold more does the 
thorough strength and sweetness of a thorough Christian count in 
the Sunday-school preceptorship. It is by no means unreasonable 
to attribute some of the unestablished Christianity issuing from 
the Sunday-school to the absence of it in the teaching corps. 

5. The very conduct of exercises sometimes conduces to the 
weakening of religious elements in immature life. It is astonish- 
ing, for example, how many heads are unbowed, eyes unclosed, 
at the offering of prayer; how often the Bible is roughly handled 
and rudely spoken of; how carelessly the offering is regarded ; 
and these things are not a little encouraged by some incidents of 
administration. In the matter of the prayer it is very prevailingly 
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a long one, almost as long as the longest in the Church service, 
almost as inclusive in its details, and in language scarcely fitted to 
children’s understanding. Itis not to be wondered at that the 
children soon learn to be inattentive and irreverent during it — 
such irreverence in turn too little noted and corrected by teachers 
and officers. In the matter of the Bible, unseemly usage of it is 
surely fostered by the careless casting of the sacred book into 
chairs and benches by officers themselves, by leaving it con- 
stantly lying about as if worthless, by failure to insist that the 
pupils bring each his own Bible, more commanding respect as of 
better quality and as his own. In the matter of the offering, 
there is ofttimes failure to insist on regular gifts and on systematic 
amounts, but more especially there is constant error in the urgency 
on the children to bring their pennies, not their nickels or their 
dimes, but the very smallest coin our coinage permits. It goes 
without saying that many children can bring only a penny, possi- 
bly not that, but the fact remains that the majority can do better, 
that the majority spend more on trivial things every day, that 
parents and school unite in providing and askiny the least they 
can for Christ and the Church. It is plain that a miseducation is 
here entrenched, that men and women come forth with all-astray 
standards as tu the claims of the Kingdom upon a fair proportion 
of a man’s income and capital, that a tremendous fault or failure in 
mature Christianity—perhaps the gravest present-day discount in 
religious service—continues to fasten itself upon the rising gen- 
eration of the Church. There is too little education in reverence 
and consecration, cardinal virtues of the spiritual profession. 

III. It now remains to make the practical suggestions which 
may bear upon the problem in hand, to outline somewhat of that 
readjustment or reconstruction of the Sunday-school which seems 
almost prerequisite to the proper fulfillment of the office professed 
by it and fairly belonging to it in the ecclesiastical system. It 
will be remembered that such suggestions are made from the 
Church standpoint and especially for the Church school; that 
elements of weakness and of betterment beyond the Church’s 
control are not touched; that the purely or primarily mission- 
school may not be entirely fair field for the readjustment sug- 
gested. It will also be remembered that the suggestions do not 
all profess to be new or all to be until now unknown in practice. 
They are rather a sum total of policy which might tend to more 
consistency and greater strength in the system. If it be criti- 
cised that they tend too much to the model of the secular school, 
ignoring too much the freer ideal of spiritual discipline, we admit 
at once that, retaining the true ideal of Christian nurture and 
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admonition, it is indeed the contention of this article that the 
work of the Sunday-school, to be reasonably successful, must be 
more set tu the scheme which has made our secular school system 
in a more marked degree efficient. 

1. The government of the Church should be directly estab- 
lished and actively exercised upon the school. The paramount 
importance of the school and its position as born of the Church 
and instinct with its life dictate an absolute and constant control 
by the Church authorities. The element of authority emanating 
from the Church’s rulership should be permeant in all the school 
system and work; it may be incorporated and sustained by a 
worthy official faithfulness. The school should not be aliowed to 
drift even into a feeling of independence, nor the Church rulers 
be allowed to drift into a spirit of unconcern or irresponsibility as 
to the school. Such state of affairs means danger not merely of 
actual division, which sometimes occurs, but more especially of 
unacceptable management, of undisciplined work, and of at least 
germinal dissociateness from the Church organization and life. 
The proper touch of the Church government upon the school is 
not all in all definable—in part it is informal and personal, in part 
it is definite and official—its prompt emphasis is essential, its far 
development possible. The school should be supported by the 
Church, its expenses as regular an item in the annugl budget as 
the pastor’s salary or the choir service. Superintendents, officers, 
teachers should be appointed by the overseers of the Clrarch, just 
as they call a pastor or appoint their committees ; nor should there 
be so little authority of displacement exercised. In the sessions 
of the school and in the scholar’s relation to them this government 
must be self-evident and active, though not of necessity very self. 
assertive. It would be well if the theory of speciai oversight of 
baptized children could be more wrought into practice, but at least 
a direct enforcement upon all attendants at the school itself may 
be maintained, Careful inspection of the working of each class 
is certainly in point, determining at times its character and suc- 
cess, just as the work of any other institution is inspected and 
judged, approved or revised. While an actual compulsion of 
study may be neither possible nor desirable, a vast increase of home 
preparation can certainly be secured through the more manifest 
presence of Church authority in the outline and requirement of 
lessons and the definite appeal of such authority to the parents. 
If any such definiteness of demand or treatment eliminates some 
scholars from the school, it will still be to ultimate profit, to the 
greater good of the greater number. So in the less perplexing 
item of good order, in extreme cases of persistent disorder or 
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interference with work decided discipline should prevail, even to 
the expulsion from the school, rather than be waived for indi- 
vidual reasons at the expense of the broader interests. Officer, 
teacher, scholar and parent all may be led to feel a certain duty of 
subordination to the government of Christ’s Church and a certain 
increment of strength in this authority as distinctly vested in the 
entire administration. 

2. Let the class system be revised and built upon a new basis— 
of fewer classes and larger, thus reducing the demand for teachers 
to the supply of those most qualified. Just here we present what 
would seem to be the most simple and most promising point in the 
proposed readjustment, that which in operation, though all other 
suggestions failed, might mean the uplifting of Sunday-school 
work and results to a much loftier place. It is plain that the 
oruinary Churci cannot furnish many qualified instructors; it 
may be that even a few thoroughly equipped are not to be found ; 
but it is fairly to be assumed that in a corps of twenty-five 
teachers there are a half-dozen qualified above the rest, sufficiently 
so for strong, successful work. They are in character, ability, 
familiarity with the Scriptures, pedagogical instinct apt to the 
position. They should be responsive to some special training, 
they might even give a few months to technical study, they would 
at least attend upon the Normal class of the pastor or other quali- 
fied instructor. Let these chosen few take the enlarged and 
graded groups under their charge to do their substantial work as 
is the manner in the day-school. It is well understood by all con- 
versant with educational affairs that a teacher good in instruction 
and discipline can do more with twenty-five pupils than a poor 
teacher can do with five. It may be: argued that this larger 
grouping discounts the closer personal influence possible in the 
smaller class. The objection has weight but is far outweighed by 
the elements gained. Even were it at the expense of such impres- 
sion there would be the more systematic and successful instruction 
under the superior teacher, the wiser engrafting in Scripture, the 
stronger establishment in sound principles and very possibly the 
deeper inspiration to studious work. Moreover, the loss in per- 
sonal impressiveness and helpfulness is not to be in general con- 
ceded. One has only to glance at the day-school to be assured 
how strongly and closely a competent and affectionate teacher can 
attract and hold and personally influence a score or two-score 
children in charge. More than this, it must be remembered that, 
according to our presumption, three-fourths of the pupils in any 
enlarged group have been taken from the less influential teachers 
and under the rarer power given advantages in even the way of 
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personal contact above those before possessed. In the line of 
Scriptural instruction and in the line of personal religion as well, 
results far in advance of those attained by the present classifying 
are fairly to be hoped for under this radical readjustment. 

3. Connection between the school study and the Church wor- 
ship may be created, more close and practical, perhaps even formal 
and official. It is right to emphasize that the Church service is 
particularly the worship service for adults and children, as the 
school session is a Bible-study session for children and adults. In 
emphasizing these distinct offices and in cementing so far as may 
be a union of the appointments may lie in measure the solution of 
that weighty problem—the children and the Church service. If 
the Sunday-school session can be held in the morning before or 
after public worship, an actual union between them may be 
reasonably created. The ideal would be a short school session 
for study before Church worship, the attendants to pass directly 
into the Church at service hour in orderly movement, as continuing 
their program, only those to remain and be formally excused for 
whom excuse has been arranged by parents or otherwise ; it being 
distinctly understood that those who will not conform to this. 
arrangement simply cut themselves off from the school, not being 
expected to attend a half-service—to leave midway in the order 
of exercises. Approximating this ideal but less rigid in arrange- 
ment would be the short school session for study after Church 
worship, the attendants to be expected and directed to be present 
at the preceding service and to be marked in the school for pres- 
ence not only there but as well in the Church. Personal experi- 
ence with this plan has shown with good regularity three-fourths 
of the school attendants present at the Church service, a propor- 
tion certainly far above the usual]. It will be noticed that special 
stress is laid upon the shortness of the study session. It has 
already been remarked that the Jength of the usual school session 
and its large inclusion of worship order prejudices attendance at 
the Church and even encourages the idea among intelligent and 
Christian parents that it is the children’s Church. This session, 
then, before or after Church worship, in formal and actual connec- 
tion with it, should be a duly limited session in time and order, 
reduced to not more than forty-five minutes and eliminating 
largely the element of simpie worship, at least lengthy and re- 
peated items. To make the scheme consistent and complete, the 
Church service must appropriately fill out its part, not necessarily 
by achildren’s sermon, but certainly by a clear recognition of the 
children and definite filling out of the school’s partial service. 
The children may be remembered and at least casually addressed 
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in the course of the sermon, they may be mentioned in the prayers 
and more of the prayer may be phrased within their understand- 
ing, hymns may be introduced peculiarly adapted to them, even 
the offering may be made the occasion for their gifts. The Church 
service itself may be made not more than an hour and a quarter 
long ; the double session of the morning is thus brought well 
within two hours, a time, with its varieties of order, bearable even 
by the smaller children. It is suggested that in this arrangement 
there would be great inducement to the children themselves to 
attend the Church—and to adults to attend the school as well—and 
more, that parents would widely welcome this movement of the 
Church to aid them in their children’s nurture and admonition. 
Many parents, too careless or inefficient themselves, would second 
the definite charge of the Church affiliating their children with its 
worship. Some even more indifferent would feel that the short 
school session scarcely justified the trouble of their children’s 
preparation and attendance, and therefore would encourage the 
extra service. Some might protest and even withdraw their chil- 
dren from the school, but such withdrawals would be more than 
counterbalanced by the more substantial standing of the rest; and 
even where a school at the start might be decidedly diminished, 
repair would unquestionably come with time. The assertion is 
ventured that there would be from this readjustment—union of 
Church and school sessions, of worship and study—salutary issue 
in marked increase of children in Church service and marked 
increase later in mature affiliation. 

Where the school session must be in the afternoon, the matter 
assumes a somewhat new form. Without disputing the wisdom 
of the afternoon session in some places and circumstances, it may 
be said in passing that objections to it do somewhat and some- 
where obtain, that it takes from the family its best Sabbath time, 
that it discourages or prevents attendance at evening service of 
many already twice called from home, that it probably least en- 
courages and secures children at the morning worship. When the 
session is held in the afternoon, however, this item of reconstruc- 
tion may be in measure adopted-—in a session somewhat shortened, 
with less worship order, in marking for morning attendance, and 
in formal and constant urgence of the public worship as the com- 
pleting part of the Sabbath’s service. 

4, The curriculum of the school may be modified and devel- 
oped. A more logical, more progressive and exhaustive, yet per- 
fectly simple, system of work on the well-known principles of 
common education is certainly possible. Statement of defects 
already made is not intended as wholesale denunciation of the 
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International System of Lessons, nor as indifference to any other 
systems somewhere in vogue, nor as a plea for some particular 
schedule in mind or to be formulated. It may be that the Inter- 
national System affords the best starting-point for the proposed 
revision; it may be that some other system already exists in 
ineagre usage virtually meeting the demand here rehearsed; it 
may be that each denomination should authoritatively prepare its 
own course of studies; it may be that a single local Church could 
properly and profitably outline its order of work. Whether any 
existing system is adopted or developed or one entirely new con- 
structed, the contention is for an order of instruction throughout 
our Churches which will cover the entire Word, book by book, 
chapter by chapter, century by century, man by man; which 
shail include some memorizing as well as general understanding of 
the Scriptures ; which shall advance in its matter and manner of 
instruction with the age and ability of the pupils; which shall 
not exclude some discipline in the Church’s own standards, charac- 
teristics, polity and in general Church history since the close of 
the Scriptural record. The establishment of such a curriculum 
carries with it of necessity such grading of pupils and classes as 
has been already suggested in advocating the larger groupings in 
the school. Some more or less formal system of examination and 
promotion will not only preserve this grading and generally pro- 
gressive movement, but perhaps stimulate study and at least 
magnify the proper aims and plans of the school. Inevitably the 
elements of religious instruction, of moral and spiritual, practical 
and personal enforcement will thread through the entire course of 
work. Without forgetfulness of the supreme importance of this 
phase of the work, without the slightest fear that it would be 
neglected, the plea is for a scheme of subject and work which will 
compass the ground from the very alphabet of religion to the most 
consummate searching of the Scriptures. Surely it would promise 
in but few years a most worthy advance in Scriptural and spiritual 
knowledge in the school, the Church, the kingdom of God. 

5. Incidental] arrangements of the school need to be adjusted in 
keeping with ideas thus far advocated. The schoolroom should 
be subdivided permanently or temporarily so that the classes can 
be conducted without grave annoyance of one by another through 
sight or sound. The Bible should be used instead uf the Lesson 
Leaf or at least in connection with it. The library, if it exists at 
all, should be carefully selected and developed along appropriate 
and profitable lines, including, besides the necessary children’s 
fiction, the highest standard literature and religious works of 
reference and commentaries for teachers’ and scholars’ use in study 
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preparation. A Normal class for teachers and prospective teachers 
should be established, intelligently and faithfully maintained. 
Wisdom should readjust some items in the superintendence of the 
session, reducing its details, dignifying the offering, eliminating 
superfluous talk. The institution in its whole life should be freed 
so far as possible from excrescences, unworthy connections, unre- 
ligious incidents, unto the erecting of a reverent and spiritual type 
of Christian institutionalism and Christian character. 

In conclusion it may be well to emphasize the fact that this 
reconstruction of the Sunday-school is proposed with simplicity 
rather than elaborateness as the key-point to the problem. It 
muy have seemed in the extended outlining of the scheme as if 
there were manifold and complex details made essential. It is 
confessed that for completeness’ sake, for clear view of the entire 
situation as it is and as it might be at its best, a broad and inclu- 
sive order of things has been rehearsed. Yet a fair review of the 
outline will reveal that the items after all quite without exception 
unite in a very simple organism, that the suggestions are rather a 
taking from than adding to, and that some are not at all essential 
to the cardinal idea of reconstruction especially advocated. The 
readjustment proposed lies summarily in the four points—positive 
government by the Church, larger classes with few best teachers, 
direct connection with Church worship, orderly curriculum of 
study—together with any incidental changes compelled by these 
propositions. The inquiry is suggested whether in such adaptation 
of method to the demands of the day there is not after all the 
simplicity of Hebrew and Apostolic method never likely to lose 
its aptness to the human heart and the organization of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

CATSKILL, N. Y. W. H. S. DeMAREstT. 





VI. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE Semitic SERIES. Babylonians and Assyrians. Life and Customs. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. vii, 266. $1.25. 


This volume by Prof. Sayce auspiciously introduces to the public a pro- 
posed series of thirteen handbooks in Semitics. The series is under the 
editorial supervision of Prof. James A. Craig, of the University of Michigan, 
who will himself contribute a volume on the religion of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. Five of the remaining volumes are promised from the pens 
of Profs. McCurdy, Hommel, Hilprecht and of Eduard Glaser—names 
which guarantee the high quality and readableness of the books. The cus- 
toms, religion and history of Hebrews, Pheenicians and Arabians will be 
treated, as well as of the peoples inhabiting the Babylonian plain and the 
Tigris valley. 

The introduction is, of course, favorable; for everything which Prof. 
Sayce writes is interesting, and he is at his best and is most trustworthy 
when handling the subject which forms the title of the present volume. 
He has already written upon this theme. He contributed No. 18 of 
By-paths of Bible Knowledge, under the title of ‘* Social Life Among the 
Assyrians and Babylonians,”’ which was noticed in this REvrew for April, 
1895, p. 388. The present volume is bulkier, containing twice the number of 
pages and almost three times as much matter. The remarks on the family 
are expanded from ten to thirty-one pages; on names, from three-quarters of 
a page to three pages; and on the value and rent of lands and houses, from one 
page to thirteen pages. This expansion is produced by the incorporation of 
new material. Topics merely alluded to in the former volume lay under 
contribution the entire store of facts disclosed by research, and receive as full 
treatment as is consistent with the popular purpose of the book. The only 
point in which the present volume compares unfavorably with its predeces- 
sor is that it lacks an index. 

Prof. Sayce traverses several millennia of years in his search for facts, and 
the picture which he draws of social life during this long period is almost with- 
out perspective. His portrayal only occasionally reveals progress of civilization 
and change of custom. Thislack of vista is due to the meagerness of our pres- 
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ent knowledge of those remote ages. It is an unavoidable feature of the 
book which the reader must bear in mind. The chapter on religion should 
be received with some reserve. 


Princeton. JOHN D. DAVIs. 


THE STUDENT’s DEUTERONOMY. A Corrected Translation, with Notes 
and with References in Full to the Preceding and Later Texts. By the 
Rev. R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode; New York: Young. Pp. xxxi, 92. 
12mo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


This is a popular work. Introduction, notes, references, all unite to illus- 
trate and explain the book of Deuteronomy according to the traditional view. 
The translation offered is not wholly new; it is rather a revision of the Re- 
vision, and the author half apologizes forit. His chief work, perhaps, has 
been in distinguishing synonyms—e. g., the different words for ‘‘ locust,” 
“* stoning,’ ‘‘ assembly,” *‘ hate,”’ “‘land,’’etc. O"\f} (charam) he translates 
by ‘‘ devote to destruction,” and the combination FF\fT' 9S4N (he has the 
order wrong, p. viii) not by ‘‘ Lord Gop,’ as in the E. V., but by ‘‘ LorD 
and Master,” a translation that commends itself. The divine name he 
leaves ** LorD,’’ though to those who are familiar with Old Testament 
times and know the surrounding idolatry, the proper name is far more ex- 
pressive and almost necessary. The simplicity and straightforwardness of 
the original, which has been so well reproduced in our English versions, has 
lost none of its charm at Mr. Girdlestone’s hands. 

In the Introduction no definite plan is followed. Indeed, it was not the 
author’s intention to give us an Introduction. But several topics of interest 
are discussed. ‘‘ I have studiously avoided,”’ he tells us (p. xii.), ‘* discussing 
the views of modern commentators.” Still, he is acquainted with modern 
views, and his opinion of the newer criticism is very plainly seen in such ex- 
pressions as ‘if these addresses do not... . represent the last words of 
Moses . . . . they must be a fabrication by a false prophet . . . - palmed off 
on an unsuspecting people ;”’ or ‘‘ hypercritical critics who are so engaged in 
straining out the gnat of petty difficulties that they unwittingly gulp down a 
whole camel-burden of indications which go against their theory ;” or ‘* the 
law seemed like a revelation when it was brought to light in the days of 
Josiah, and hence some critics (?) charitably suppose it was forged for the 
purpose.’? Of course Mr. Girdlestone defends the Mosaic authorship. In 
doing so he begins with Deuteronomy itself, showing that it claims to be 
Mosaic, that it fits well into the Biblical story of Israel, that writing was 
common at that time, and that the styleand contents are suitable for Moses’ 
time, but not for a later one. Very brief and popular is his presentation of 
these arguments. Two short discussions are added. One of these is on 
“the priests the Levites,’’ which he takes to mean ‘‘ the Levitical priests,” 
and endeavors to show that such an expression could not in the time of 
Moses be interpreted as meaning that all Levites were potentially or really 
priests. The other is on the meaning of the word * Law” (FJ) in 
Deuteronomy ; and his conclusion is, ‘‘ The series of instructions, from first 
to last, in Deuteronomy are to be counted as one book and are to be read 
alongside of the instructions contained in the previous books” (p. xxviii). 

The best part of the work, however, is the references and notes. The ref- 
erences printed in full on a broad margin and indexed at the end of the vol- 
ume are upwards of five hundred and are excellently chosen. We think Mr. 
Girdlestone goes too far if he means to imply (p. ix) that each reference 
given shows literary connection between the two books. Many similarities 
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of word and thought can be equally well explained by their coming from the 
same people or similar circumstances. Still they are valuable as illustrative 
of the thought and language of Deuteronomy; and even though the doubt- 
ful ones be taken away, enough still remain to prove Mr. Girdlestone’s 
point, viz., that Deuteronomy was known to the writers of the historical, 
prophetical and poetical books, as indeed the present criticism of these books 
generally concedes. 

The notes are veryhuman. They are evidently the gathering of long 
years and cannot be classified. They are often linguistic, seldom critical. 
Archeology and geography receive a share of attention, and uot seldom the 
homiletical appears. 

From the beginning to the end it is a common-sense book ; and for English 
readers who are more interested in studying the book of Deuteronomy itself 
than the critical questions centring in it the work may well be recommended. 

Mount Forest, Ont. KERR D. MACMILLAN. 


Amos: AN Essay IN EXEGEsis. By H. G. MITCHELL, Professor in 
Boston University. Revised Edition. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company, (The Riverside Press, Cambridge,) 1900. 


This is the second edition of a work first published in 1893. The new vol- 
ume contains a few but unimportant changes. Dr. Mitchell’s book is di- 
vided into three parts: ‘‘ Introductory Studies,’’ ‘‘ Translation and Com- 
ments ’’ and ‘‘ Supplementary Studies.’’ In the first division a vivid picture 
is drawn of the place, time and circumstances in which the life and work of 
Amos are placed. This isimportant, for no one can fully appreciate or un- 
derstand the Old Testament prophets without a clear conception of their 
environment. Three elements in the prophet’s character are emphasized, 
viz., simplicity, fearlessness and discernment. His styleis rightly estimated 
as clear and forcible. The sentences are well-rounded and balanced. The 
diction is remarkably pure. The thought flows along most orderly. Jerome’s 
criticism, ‘‘ imperitus sermone,”* is without foundation, although repeated 
by many writers. In an admirable discussion full justice is done to the 
chronology of the Books of Kings, which are sometimes regarded as of little 
value by certain modern Old Testament scholars. Prof. Mitchell rightly 
says, in speaking of the chronological data of the Books of Kings: ‘‘ Indeed, 
most Biblical scholars believe that they can be harmonized with one another 
and with data from profane sources and combined into a reliable system.” 
As is most common, the prophecy is divided into three parts: I. Approach- 
ing Judgment, i. 2, ii. 16. II. The Case of Israel, iii. 6. III. Israel’s Fate 
Illustrated, vii. 9. Under each section appropriate subdivisions are made, 
rendering the thought of the prophecy very clear, 

The second part of Dr. Mitchell’s volume contains a translation of Amos, 
followed by one hundred and twenty-six pages of comments. The transla- 
tion is remarkably good, rendering, as every translation should, the idiom 
of one language into the idiom of another. The commentary will prove 
most helpful. The prophet’s broad and deep knowledge creates a need for 
explaining his numerous allusions. Too often the commentaries pass over 
the really difficult passages and spend much time elucidating what is quite 
evident. Prof. Mitchell overlooks no really obscure word or intricate sen- 
tence without a full and clear explanation. At the bottom of nearly every 
page notes are given containing discussions of Hebrew words. For the 
Hebrew scholar these are very helpful. References are given to the best 
works on Old Testament literature. Gesenius’ Grammar (second American 
edition) is constantly referred to. Perhaps it might have been better if ref- 
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erences to more recent grammars (Green, Davidson, Strack and Harper) 
had been given. The last English edition of Gesenius’ Grammar, based on 
the twenty-sixth revised German edition of Kautzsch, is immensely superior 
to the one referred to by Dr. Mitchell. 

In Part III we have ‘‘ Supplementary Studies,” comprising chapters on 
*“*Amos and the Hexateuch,” ‘‘The Theology of Amos,” and ‘*‘ Amos 
Among the Prophets.’? Here a most important question arises as to the 
relation of Amos to the Hexateuch. Does the prophecy contain such refer- 
erences as imply its existence? The documents of the Hexateuch, J E D 
and P, have been dated by many critics at about B.C. 850, 800, 621 and 500. 
Two of these documents, then, J and E, are acknowledged to have been 
written before Amos’ time, c. 760 B.C. But what of D and P, which are 
dated long after Amos lived? It seems that numerous references in the 
prophecy prove most conclusively that the matter in D and P was well 
known to Amos and so must have been in existence when he wrote. If this 
can be proved, as we believe it can, then the modern critical theory of the 
Hexateuch is upset. Space forbids any discussion of this most important 
problem, but reference must be made to the best presentation of the 
whole subject in the two volumes of the late Dr. W. Henry Green, Moses 
and the Prophets and The Hebrew Feasts. The theology of Amos teaches 
that God is almighty, as shown in creation, the processes of nature and in 
human history. Of God’s moral attributes the prophet puts great emphasis 
on justice, but pity and long-suffering are by no means omitted. Monothe- 
ism and not henotheism is clearly taught. In the prophet’s anthropology 
man is pictured as weak, sinful and alienated from God. To those who trust 
and obey, bright promises are given in the closing verses of the prophecy, 
which find their complete fulfillment in the Messianic dispensation. The 
closing chapter deals with ‘‘ Amos Among the Prophets.’? Formerly Dr. 
Mitchell put Joel and Obadiah before Amos, but now he assigns them to 
some three centuries later. While absolute certainty about the time of 
these two prophets cannot be had, yet it seems best to assign them to the 
ninth century B.C. The time of Joash, King of Judah, c. 837-797, affords 
conditions that well suit the prophecy of Joel. Prof. A. F. Kirkpatrick, in 
his Doctrine of the Prophets, gives briefly the reasons for an early date. The 
historical situation during the reign of Jehoram, King of Judah, c. 852-842, 
furnishes a good setting for the prophecy of Obadiah. Prof. C. H. H. 
Wright, in his Introduction, says: ‘‘ On the whole the arguments in favor of 
the early date of Obadiah seem to be the stronger.’’ Dr. Mitchell devotes 
several pages to showing how the succeeding prophets either quote from or 
show an intimate knowledge of Amos. 

The volume concludes with two pages of addenda dealing with matters of 
textual criticism. 

The integrity of the prophecy has been questioned by several scholars, 
notably Duhm, Stade, Cornill, Wellhausen, G. A. Smith and Cheyne. The 
passages in dispute are i. 2, 9-12, ii, 4-65, iii. 14°, iv. 13, v. 8-9, 26, vi. 2, viii. 
6, 8, 11-12, ix. 5-6, 8-15. The arguments made against these verses seem too 
slender to carry any weight whatever. Too often they are based on @ priori 
considerations. All the passages seem to fit the prophecy and to be de- 
manded by it. Prof. W. G. Elmslie, in Book by Book, is justified in saying : 
“Tt is in the interest of a theory rather than on sufficient grounds of fact 
that a few sections are asserted to be interpolations.”? Dr. Mitchell believes 
in the accuracy of the text and advances sound reasons for his position. It 
is interesting to note that both W. R. Smith and S. R. Driver hold to the 
integrity of the text of Amos. 

It is to be hoped that this volume will be widely read, not only by theo- 
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logical students and ministers, but by that ever-increasing number of lay- 
people who are reading the Bible more studiously than ever. Prof. Mitch- 
ell’s book will in a remarkable manner give to the prophet’s words a richer 
and deeper meaning. 

Washington, D. C. GEORGE S. DUNCAN. 


DIE PARALLELEN IN DEN WORTEN JESU BEI JOHANNES UND MAT- 
THAEUS. Von Prof. Dr. A. SCHLATTER. (Beitraege zur Foer- 
derung Christlicher Theologie. Herausgegeben von A. Schlatter und H. 
Cremer. 2 Jahrgang, 1898, 5 Heft.) Guetersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1898. 
8vo, pp. 72. 


This little pamphlet is a contribution to the literature dealing with the 
relation of the Fourth Gospel to the Synoptic narratives. Its distinct pur- 
pose is to present the many coincidences between Matthew and John in their 
reports of the words of Jesus. The suspicion with which the Gospel of John 
is regarded in some Critical circles gives the occasion for the book. For, ‘so 
long as it appears impossible,’’ writes Schlatter, ‘‘ that these two men be- 
longed to the same eircle—that both drew their spiritual capital from inter- 
course with Jesus and both wrote in remembrance of Him—John must be 
classed as a pseudonymous writer, and all the admiration which we feel for 
his greatness cannot conceai that he lacks just that which he himself sets 
forth as the basis of the calling and activity of the disciples: ‘ You also 
are witnesses, because you have been with me from the beginning.’ ”’ 

Prof. Schlatter would show by this long list of parallel passages (about one 
hundred) that these two writers were from the same circle, and that they 
alike derived their material from their intercourse with Jesus. He feels 
that the characteristic, the peculiar, element in John has been over-empha- 
sized and that a careful examination of the material common to these evan- 
gelists will do much to turn the scale of judgment. Paul Ewald, in. his 
Hauptproblem, some years ago, made us mindful of the sametruth. Prof. 
Westcott also, in his Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, cites passages 
to show that John is describing the Christ that the other evangelists knew. 
But Schlatter has given us more material, and his comments upon the paral- 
lelisms are terse and, in most cases, convincing. We may not always recog- 
nize a coincidence even when Prof. Schlatter points it out and explains it. 
For example in the parable of the Ten Virgins (Matt. xxv. 11,12) where 
the five foolish virgins cry, ‘‘ Lord open unto us,” he finds a parallelism with 
Christ’s words in John (vii. 34), ‘‘ Ye shall seek me and shall not find me.”’ 
But such cases of over-refinement are rare and altogether the list is a strik- 
ing one. 

Let us note one or two instances at random. It is quite the same Jesus 
who issues the call to all the weary (Matt. xi. 28) and who stands up at 
the feast and invites all the thirsty to come to Him (John vii. 37). In 
Matthew (xii. 39) Jesus replies to the seekers after a sign that none 
shall be given except the sign of the prophet Jonah, i. ¢., the resurrection. 
Similarly John reports (viii. 28), ‘‘ When ye have lifted up the Son of Man 
then shall ye know that I am he.’”? In both passages the meaning is that 
only after His death will His mission be justified. The same kind of argu- 
ment is used in John vii. 22, 23, as in Matt. xii. 5. In the one case the rea- 
soning rests on the truth that ‘“ here is one greater than Moses.”’ In the 
other, that ‘‘ here is one greater than the temple.”’ 

The author is forced by the success of his quest after parallel passages to 
the conclusion that John had Matthew and Mark before him. Yet the in- 
dependence of his choice and use of material and the strongly marked indi- 
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viduality of his point of view are beyond question. John’s intention was 
to bring forward the religious significance of the life and work of Jesus. 
Jesus has made God present to us. To make this certain John must show 
the closeness of his relation with the Father. To this point of view, this 
overmastering purpose, we may attribute the theological character of the 
Gospel. That its author was under the influence of Judaic Hellenism 
(Jiilicher, inter alios) Prof. Schlatter denies in a well-reasoned paragraph. 

The pamphlet is meant to do one thing and it does it well. Perhaps a lit- 
tle more care in the arrangement of the evidence—some attempt at classifi- 
cation—inight make the book more striking. Nevertheless, it is valuable 
material and should be an aid to students. 

Buffalo, N.Y. Louis BURTON CRANE. 


A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, Literature and 
Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., 
D.D., with the assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A., and, chiefly in the revis- 
ion of the proofs, of A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 8. R. Driver, D.D., 
Litt.D., H. B. Swete, D.D., Litt.D. Vol. III: Kir-Pleiades. 4to, pp. xv, 896. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons ; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1900.) 
For notices of the first and second volumes of Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible—which, it is safe to say, offers to students of the Bible the fullest 
and most comprehensive and most varied aid to understanding ‘‘ the Book ”’ 
ever gathered into a similar work—see this REVIEW, Vols. ix, p. 505, and 
xi, 174. To these earlier notices we must refer the reader for a description 
of the plan of the work, and an estimate of its general character. It isneed- 
ful now only to welcome the third volume with the recognition that it fully 
sustains the high level attained by its predecessors, and, indeed, in some re- 
spects even surpasses them. More than one hundred writers have been occte 
pied in the preparation of the material accumulated init. These writers 
*“ have been chosen,” the editor tells us pointedly in the Preface, ‘‘ out of 
respect to their scholarship and nothing else.’? This being the case, the 
editor should have nothing to complain of if his Dictionary were found by 
the reader to be notable for its “‘ scholarship and nothing else;’’ and if, re- 
calling some things in the world better-than even scholarship—such as revy- 
erence of spirit, sanity of point of view, balance of judgment, soundness 
of thought—the reader should look upon this Dictionary as a curiosity of 
learning rather than as a guide to truth. We hasten to say that this per- 
haps somewhat unguarded description does injustice to the volume: though 
it is in far too large a measure dominated by respect to “ scholarship and 
nothing else,’”’ this is only its relative fault ; it has much besides ‘ scholar- 
ship ” to commend it. 

About one-half of the writers in the volume are English Anglicans, 
or Scotchmen, Irishmen and Americans of Anglican affinities; less than a 
third are of Presbyterian affiliation ; the remainder is made up from Eng- 
lish Non-conformists and their American co-religionists, with a few Conti- 
nental scholars of mark (Dobschiitz, Konig, Nestle, Nowack), and a single 
Jewish scholar (I. Abrahams). The American writers represented in this 
volume are Prof. Lewis W. Batten, of the Episcopal Divinity School, Phila- 
delphia (Nehemiah); Prof. Willis J. Beecher, of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary (Lahmi, Moresheth-Gath, Nephilim, Philistines); Dr. F. J. Bliss, of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund (Lachish, Lebanon); Prof. W. Adams 
Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary, New York ( Millennium, 
Obedience, Parousia, Peace); Prof. Edward L. Curtis, of Yale (Old Testa- 
ment); Dr. Selah Merrill (Peniel); Prof. W. J. Moulton, of Yale (Pass- 
over) ; Prof. W. Max Miiller, of the Reformed Episcopal Seminary, Phila- 
delphia (Kir, Lehabim, Lubim, Memphis, Pathros); Prof. F. C. Porter, 
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of Yale (Kone, Prayer of Manasses); Prof. Harvey Porter, of Beyrout 
(Lamp, Leather, Oven); Prof. Ira M. Price, of the University of Chicago 
(Merodach, Mesha, Ophir, Osnappar, Parvaim, Pekod); Dr. George T. 
Purves, recently of Princeton, and now of the Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York (Logos, Malchus, Mitre, Nobleman, Pentecost, 
Pilate); Prof. Joseph Henry Thayer, of Harvard (Language of the New 
Testament, Latin, Maranatha), and, of course, Prof. George E. Post, of Bey- 
rout, who naturally continues in this volume the remarkable series of articles 
in the natural history of the Bible which constitutes one of the best features 
of the work (Kite, Lintels, Leopard, Leviathan, Lice, Lily, Lion, Lizard, 
Locust, Mallows, Malobathran, Mandrake, Mastick, Melons, Mildew, Millet, 
Mint, Mole, Moth, Mouse, Mulberry Tree. Mule, Mustard, Myrrh, Myrtle, 
Natural History, Nest, Nettle, Night Hawk, Night Monster, Nuts, Oak, Oil 
Tree, Olive, Onions, Onycha, Orchard, Osprey, Ossiphrage, Ostrich, Owl, 
Ox, Palm Tree, Palmer Worm, Pannag, Partridge, Peacocks, Pearl, Peli- 
can, Pine Tree). Only one topic of the first importance, ‘‘ Old Testament ’’ 
(Prof. Curtis), has been intrusted to an American hand, but several of the 
next rank have come from Americaand the mass of material from this quar- 
ter is respectable and its quality admirable. The volume includes some of 
the most important articles in the work. Among them are included the 
comprehensive articles on the Old Testament (Prof. Curtis) and the New 
Testament (Mr. McClymont), the Old Testament Canon (Mr. F. J. Woods) 
and the New Testament Canon (Prof. V. H. Stanton), and the Old Testa- 
ment Language (Prof. Margoliouth) and the New Testament Language 
(Prof. Thayer). Here also should be mentioned the very full article on 
Old Latin Versions by the Rev. H. H. A. Kennedy. Within the section of 
the alphabet covered by this volume fall the names of no fewer than eight 
of the Old Testament and seven of the New Testament books, and accord- 
ingly we have furnished us Introductions to them—Leviticus and Num- 
bers (Mr. Harford-Battersby), Nehemiah (Prof. Batten), Lamentations 
(Mr. Selbie) and four of the minor Prophets, Obadiah (Mr. Selbie), Micah 
(Prof. Nowack), Nahum (Prof. A. R. 8S. Kennedy), Malachi (Mr. A. C. 
Welch), Matthew (Prof. J. V. Bartlet), Mark (Prof. S. D. F. Salmond), 
Luke (Principal Ll. J. M. Bebb), Philippians (Prof. Gibb), Philemon (Dr. J. 
N. Bernard) and 1 and 2 Peter (Principal Chase). Certainly nothing in the 
way of “ detachment ”’ is left to be desired in the treatment of the Old Tes- 
tament books, though this is less apparent in the case of those of the New 
Testament. Along with these should be noticed also the sufficient articles 
on certain of the Apocryphal books: Maccabees, by Mr. Fairweather; the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, by von Dobschiitz; and the Book of Noah, by Prof. 
Charles. The volume contains some very notable archeological articles: 
we may instance Leprosy and Medicine by Prof. Macalister, Magic by Prof. 
Whitehouse, Nazarite by Rev. David Eaton, Phylacteries and especially 
Money by Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy, Marriage by Prof. Patterson, of Aber- 
deen, Music by Mr. James Millar, Number by Prof. Konig. Some very 
notable geographical articles also occur in this volume: Palestine by Col. 
Conder; Perga, Pergamos, Phrygia, by Prof. Ramsay; Pheenicia by Mr. 
Thatcher; Moab by Prof. Bennett; Mount of Olives, Macphelah, by Gen- 
eral Warren; Nazareth by Mr. Eaton; Philistines by Prof. Beecher. Sepa- 
rate articles are also given to the several tribes of Israel that fall within 
the limits of the volume—Levi by Mr. Cooke, Naphtali by Mr. Ewing, 
Manasseh by Dr. Driver. One of the most notable features of the volume 
is constituted by the thoroughly wrought biographical studies it contains, 
First among these are to be placed, of course, the full treatments of the 
lives of Paul (Prof. Findlay) and Peter (Prof. Chase): but by the side of these 
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must be mentioned also the sketches of Mary (Prof. Mayor), Moses (Prof. 
Bennett), Lot (Prof. Driver), Mark (Prof. Chase) and even Lazarus (Dr. 
Plummer), not to speak of Nero (Prof. Cowan) and Pilate (Dr. Purves). 
Among the articles that enter into the substance of the Biblical message 
we must not neglect to note such as the following: Life and Death (Mr. G. 
C. Martin), Logos (Dr. Purves), Lord’s Day (Mr. N. J. D. White), Lord’s 
Prayer (Dr. Plummer), Lord’s Supper (Dr. Plummer), Law, whether in the 
Old Testament (Dr. Driver) or in the New (Dr. Denney), Love (Dr. Orr), 
Mediator (Prof. Adeney), Messiah (Prof. Stanton), Millennium and the 
Parousia (Prof. W. A. Brown), Miracle (Dr. Bernard), Paradise (Prof Sal- 
mond). Add also comprehensive articles on such topics as Philosophy 
(Prof. Kilpatrick), Mystery (Principal Stewart), Proper Names (Prof. G. B. 
Gray), Parable in the Old Testament (Prof. Kinig) and in the New (Dr. 
Plummer), the Magi (Mr. Bennett), the Plagues of Egypt (Prof. Macalister), 
Pharisees (Mr. Eaton), Passover (Prof. Moulton), Pentecost (Dr. Purves). 
All this it is to .be remembered is cemented together by a multitude of 
briefer but no less carefully worked out shorter articles, including Dr. Hast- 
ings’ own full studies of the linguistic peculiarities of the English versions. 
As one turns over the pages he is filled with wonder at the wealth of mate- 
rial collected and the freshness and lucidity with which it is presented. No 
other Dictionary of the Bible in existence equals this in this respect: and it 
will be many years before it can be superseded. All the more pity that in 
its whole warp and woof it is committed to a type of critical theory which 
in its very nature is temporary, and however dominant at the moment is 
destined speedily to crumble by its own weight. When the winnowing 
time comes, however, and this chaff is blown away, there will be left in the 
matter collected in this remarkable Dictionary abundance of solid seed for 
the planting of the future. 


Il.— HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By JouHn F. Hurst. Vol. II. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. xxvi, 957 pp. $5.00. 


The time seems past forever when one man can write a history of the 
Church in all periods, based upon personal investigation of the sources. 
Such prodigies of learning and critical acumen as Baur, Neander and Gieseler 
were among the last to make the attempt. Hase, who lived through three 
generations of men, combined in his artistic creation original research and 
the results of secondary information; and our own Dr. Schaff aimed at 
similar work, but left his History incomplete in the midst of the Reforma- 
tion Age. The fast lengthening story of the Church’s life; the wider appre- 
hension of what constitutes Church History; the stores of new material 
brought to light in our generation, illuminating every department of Chris- 
tian life and thought; the international character of Christian scholarship, 
which now lays French, German and other works on Church history upon 
our table as regularly as English and American; and the modern delight in 
the special study of some period or field in the history of the Church—have 
at last left Mosheim and Schroeckh without successors. It is no discredit, 
therefore, to Bishop Hurst’s work, that it is largely based upon secondary 
sources of information ; for these sources are so intelligently used, and their 
conclusions so carefully weighed and, in crucial cases, compared with 
original documents, that we ever feel confidence in the writer. He every- 
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where gives full references to both primary and derived sources of informa- 
tion. In fact we know no recent work in which the literature is so fully and 
systematically given. Take the opening page on ‘“‘ Heralds of the Better 
Church,” i. e., Grosseteste, Occam, Bradwardine and Langland, and we find 
five ‘‘ general works” and over twenty special books or articles, including 
original works, referred to. The literature on the Reformation in Germany 
covers ten pages of fine print; and five pages are given to the literature of 
the English Reformation. An estimate is given of the chief works. 

The present volume covers the period from the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion to the present time. It, however, goes back in order to go forward, and 
makes ‘* Part I, Heralds of the Better Church ”’ (pp. 1-124) include in eleven 
chapters (1) Grosseteste, Occam, Bradwardine and Langland, (2) Wyclif, 
(3) Wyclif’s itinerant preachers, (4) Wyclif as a Protestant, (5) Wyclif asa 
defendant in heresy trials, (6) From Wyclif to Cranmer, (7) The Dogmatic 
Prelude in Bohemia—a Wyclif Postlude, (8) Hus and the Council of Con- 
stance, (9) Savonarola—the Moral Prelude, (10) Intellectual Preparation— 
German Humanisn, (11) Erasmus. Part II givesthe Reformation, (I) on the 
Continent, in thirty-eight chapters, then ([1) on the British Isles, in fourteen 
chapters. Part III presents the intermediate Period, from about the death 
of Luther to the latter part of the Eighteenth Century, (I) in Continental 
Europe and (II) in Great Britain. Part IV shows us “ the Recent Period,”’ 
(I) on the Continent, (II) in Great Britain and (III) in the American 
Church. This last subject, in five chapters, embraces (1) the Planting of the 
Church, (2) the religious development of the Colonies, (3) Denominational 
Development, (4) Missions and Reforms, and (5) the American Church in the 
Twentieth Century. 

The great number of chapters into which the book is divided, one hun- 
dred and sixteen, less than eight pages to a chapter, gives the work a 
somewhat fragmentary appearance, and is not favorable to a grasp of the 
leading ideas and movements in each period. For example, in approaching 
the Reformation, which might better be called the Revolution, a stu- 
dent naturally asks, What were the causes that produced this tremendous 
overthrow of the old and erection of the new? but in Dr. Hurst’s eleven 
chapters, clear and picturesque as they are, on Occam, Wyclif, Hus, Savona- 
rola and Erasmus, we find no comprehensive reply to this question. Of the 
decline of Scholasticism from Scotus on, the social condition of the peasantry 
that broke out in war, the discovery of printing and the publication of some 
seventeen editions of parts of the Bible before Luther’s Kible appeared, the 
fall of Constantinople and shifting of trade currents, the relation of the 
Church and Church property to kings and nobles—these and similar in- 
fluences producing the Reformation are not pragmatically set forth. The 
fifteenth century was really the century of Reformation, with its reform 
councils, monkish piety and an accumulation of much meritorious work as 
men then regarded merit. Luther set on fire, in the sixteenth century, what 
many a godly Catholic had piled up in the fifteenth. This sequence, the 
continuity of movement from the Middle Ages into the Reformation period, 
Dr. Hurst does not bring into the prominence which it deserves. He says 
of Mathias of Janow, he ‘‘ought to have been a Bohemian Luther,” but 
does not clearly indicate why a Luther was impossible in the fourteenth 
century. He speaks of the movement under Hus as * the dogmatic prelude 
in Bohemia” to the Reformation ; but the only dogmatic principle found in 
it is ‘‘ the supremacy of Christ and the Scriptures.”’ And this we can hardly 
regard as epoch-making. St. Bernhard, Occam and John Gerson uttered 
strong words respecting Christ and the Scriptures, and yet led no dogmatic 
departure from Catholicism. Hus did not put Christ and the Scriptures so 
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in place of Christ and the Scriptures interpreted and represented by the 
Church, as to make it clear to men how their liberty in Christ was related 
to the Church. His doctrine of an Apostolic and a Roman Church was not 
apparent to most men, and in all essentials he was still on Catholic ground. 
No Catholic denied the supremacy of Christ and the Scriptures: the ques- 
tion was how the Church, to which the Holy Spirit was promised and in 
which Christ dwelt, was related to Christ and the Scriptures. And here 
neither Wyclif nor Hus reached Protestant ground. 

The strong features in Dr. Hurst’s work are in its narrative and informing 
parts : and here he is delightful. He is as perspicuous as Fisher ; he is more 
instructive than Schaff. His account of Luther, using such helps as Berger, 
Beard, Kolde and Késtlin, leaves nothing to be desired. We miss reference 
to Hase’s larger Church History, which gives many artistic touches and set- 
tings to Reformation material. The use of it, for example, in describing the 
Reformation in Geneva, would have shown the importance of portraying the 
industrial, social and political condition of that city when the call for moral 
and religious reform was uttered by Farel and Calvin. We miss this secular 
background in Hurst. The account of Calvin and his work is able, fair and 
interesting. After what some of us in our youth used to hear certain 
Methodist preachers say about Calvin and his teachings, it is very refreshing 
to read the well-informed and truly Christian estimate of Bishop Hurst. 

The Intermediate Period—Part I1I—appears rather elastic in itslimits. No 
dates are given; and the Modern Period seems to begin with the nineteenth 
century. The historic progress is not well marked by such a division. 
These is a good ‘‘ prelude to Methodism,’’? showing why it arose; other 
Churches would have appeared better with a similar prelude to their history. 
A fine account is given of the Puritan movement in England. It is said, 
“* Under Cromwell, the Congregationalist, a new era dawned on England.’’ 
He “ did two things for England: (1) he made it impossible that she should 
ever again live under kingly absolutism; (2) he established religious 
liberty.”” The account of ‘* Protestant Germany until the most recent 
times ’’ is rather disconnected. Such things as the influence of French un- 
belief, the Napoleonic wars and the revival of religion after 1814 are passed 
over ; the coldness and indifference which made the union of 1817 possible is 
not put in the estimate; and Kant’s influence is not referred to. The 
account given of Ritschlianism is not complete. Ecke’s book is not used ; 
and the growth of the school is not indicated. The value of the book is in- 
creased by seven maps—Europe at the accession of Charles V, also at his 
abdication ; Europe at the peace of Westphalia, also at the present day ; 
South America ; a map showing in seven sections the growth of the United 
States, and a second showing the present United States. A full index of 
thirty-seven pages covering both volumes completes the book. The last 
chapter passes from history to prophecy and tells us what the American 
Church will become in the twentieth century. It willbe marked especially by 
its social features, by more aggressive work, by union among Christians, by 
emphasis on living and by reverent and progressive scholarship. This stimu- 
lating book closes with the prediction: ‘‘the problem of Christian union 
faces the Church of the twentieth century.”’ 

Chicago Theological Seminary. H. M. Scorr. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. By WALTER 
WatsH. With New Preface Containing a Reply to Critics. Sixth 
Edition. Forty-second Thousand. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., Ltd., 1899. 8vo, pp. xlvii, 434. 


In the deluge of literature upon the present crisis in the Church of Eng- 
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land, nothing is more noteworthy than this volume. It is preéminently a 
book with an aim and its contents give it a character bordering closely upon 
the sensational. It is nothing less than an exposé of the inner principles and 
purposes of Tractarianism. It has either horrified or incensed the whole 
English people. Doubtless, it presents a one-sided view of the situation ; 
but this is precisely what it was designed to do. It is enough to know that 
there is such a side. Mr. Walsh has been aspersed and held up to scorn by 
the High Church organs and a rich vocabulary of abuse has been exhausted 
upon his book. But he quietly insists that it is nothing to the point who or 
what he is; the question is whether the statements made in his book are 
true. And certainly the most astounding revelations are, without excep- 
tion, enclosed in quotation marks with footnote references indicating the 
precise sources whence they come. 

The book is aimed to support the author’s statement in his Preface to the 
first edition, ‘‘ At present the Church of England is literally honeycombed 
with secret societies, all working in the interests of the scheme for the cor- 
porate reunion of the Church of England with the Church of Rome. These 
secret plotters are the real wire-pullers of the Ritualistic Movement’ (p. 
xxxviii). The Tractarians are really Crypto-Papists. The Society of the 
Holy Cross, known as the S. S. C. (Societatis Sancte Crucis Statuta), meets 
with closed doors, keeps hidden the roll of its members and has a complete 
outfit of rings, vows, retreats and cabalistic countersigns ; when two breth- 
ren meet, one salutes the other, ‘* Paz tibi,’’ and the reply is ‘* Per crucem.”’ 
It was this society that published that much-discussed and malodorous book, 
Priest in Absolution, which occasioned such an excitement when its second 
part appeared. On June 14, 1877, the late Lord Redesdale, a sober, old- 
fashioned High Churchman, exposed this abominable book in the House of 
Lords, and it was afterwards unanimously condemned by the Bishops of 
Canterbury Convocation. The society itself, however, after many exciting 
discussions never formally disowned its own product. Other such Orders 
abound: the Order of Corporate Reunion, represented as the most boldly 
Romanizing of them all; the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, advo- 
cating most pronounced Roman Catholic views of the Confessional and the 
Eucharist; the Guild of All Souls, ambiguously represented by Mr. Walsh 
as a ‘* Purgatorial Society ;’’ the Order of the Holy Redeemer and the Society 
of St. Osmund, the last of which seems to be the most esoteric and persist- 
ent of the Rome-bound proselytizers. The author has a chapter on Ritualis- 
tic Sisterhoods, in which we read that there are more Sisters of Mercy in 
the Church of England to-day than were in that country when Henry VIII 
suppressed the Monasteries and Convents; that these are strictly secret 
societies, and that they probably possess more wealth than did the R. C. Con- 
vents in the early part of the sixteenth century. Much light is thrown upon 
the life in these establishments by those who have been in them; especially 
by Miss Cusack, who went from Dr. Pusey’s Sisterhood into Catholicism, 
and was known as “ The Nun of Kenmare,’’ and who afterward became a 
Protestant. The Association for the Promotion of the Unity of Christen- 
dom was for a time a sort of common meeting ground for all these Ritualis- 
tic Orders, and had in it members from not only the Anglican but also the 
Greek and Latin churches. In 1864, however, the Inquisition condemned 
this A. P. U. C., and ordered all Roman Catholics to withdraw from it, 
“that they may not be carried away by a delusive yearning for such new- 
fangled Christian unity into a fall from that perfect unity which by a won- 
derful gift of divine grace stands on the firm foundation of Peter.”? Of 
late, in consequence of this, the A. P. U. C. seems to have yielded the first 
place to the English Church Union, of which the ecclesiastically active and 
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well-known Lord Halifax is the president. His Lordship succeeds in 
this office to the Honorable Collin Lindsay, who resigned his place and then 
went over to Rome. 

John Henry Newman, in his Apologia, named July 14, 1833, as the date of 
the beginning of the Tractarian Movement; but we are mistaken if the 
origin of the deplorable condition of affairs in the Church of England which 
this book uncovers does not go farther back. The factors entering into 
the situation are ethical, doctrinal and ecclesiastical. The ethical maxims 
of the early Tractarians were thoroughly Jesuitical Newman, in his 
Arians of the Fourth Century, argued in support of the ‘“ Disciplina 
Arcani,” which was held in favor by some of the Fathers; he quotes, 
with approval, from Clement, who is writing of the Christian speaking 
‘*economically,’? when he says, ‘*He both thinks and speaks the truth; 
except when careful treatment is necessary, and then, as a physician for the 
good of his patients, he will lie, or rather utter a lie, as the Sophists say !”’ 
The Rev. William George Ward was Newman’s successor as leader of the 
advanced Tractarians, and this was his view, as given by his son and biogra- 
pher: ‘“‘ The more straightforward principle is that occasionally when duties 
conflict, another duty may be more imperative than the duty of truthful- 
ness. But he expressed it thus: ‘ Make yourself clear that you are justified in 
deception, and then lie like a trooper.’’? Dr. Pusey himself, in expounding 
the ethics of the Confessional, quotes, approvingly of course, the canonical 
warning : ‘* What I know through Confession, I know less than what I do 
not know.” This is Jesuitical epistemology as well. He quotes from Pope 
Eugenius, who said that what a Confessor knows in this way, he knows ‘ ut 
deus ;” what he knows and sags elsewhere, he says ‘‘ ut homo;’’ accordingly, 
he can swear, as man, that he does not know what, ut deus, he knows. Or, 
to put it in Pusey’s own words, ‘‘ As man he may swear with a clear con- 
science that he knows not, what he knows only as God.” 1s it necessary for 
Mr. Walsh, or any one else, to multiply pages in showing that a movement, 
conceived and controlled by men, ministers of God, whose ideas of truth 
and honor are such, has had a “‘ secret history ’’ entirely different from that 
by which the world knew it, and. that it has become a power which 
threatens not only the integrity but also. the very existence of Anglican 
Protestantism ? 

The Tractarian Movement has not been such an exception in the range of 
history as to show any divorce between doctrine and tendency. Pure Prot- 
estant faith could no more take on such morbid excrescences than could the 
dogmaof Transubstantiation find a home in a Puritan meeting-house. Ritual- 
ism is characteristically innocent of deep doctrinal conviction. One of these 
Crypto-Papists says in his argument in support of the Confession, ‘* Confession 
is the toilet of the conscience.’”? History shows that the main trouble with 
extreme Ritualism has always been that religion itself is scarcely regarded 
as more than the mere “‘ toilet’ of the soul. The adoration of the Cross 
displaces the adoration of the Christ. The conception of the Eucharist has 
always been a creative or a formative factor in church polity and order. A 
member of the English Church Union was charged with preaching the doc- 
trines of Rome, and, being more consistent than his confréres, he frankly 
replied that while the others had been giving the people the shell, he had 
been giving them the kernel. The Thirty-nine Articles are scarcely more than 
a mythical hypothesis to the average Tractarian. The Vicar of Barking, 
Rev. Mr. Benson, says in Guardian, August 24, 1892: ‘* The half-abrogated 
Articles ‘ cracked and strained by three centuries of evasive ingenuity’ are 
a rather trashy foundation for anything ;’’ and the Church Review, of Novem- 
ber 12, 1864, says: ‘‘ Of all the hindrances to reunion with Rome, the great- 
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est is that rather unwieldy compilation known as the ‘ Thirty-nine Articles,’ 
somewhat facetiously called the ‘ Forty- Stripes save one.’’’ But the possibility 
of present developments lay in the Anglican ecclesiastical policy of indefin- 
ite Comprehension. Dr. Pusey, reviving the auricular Confession in Eng- 
land; Faber, kneeling down before the Pope, and, although it was under- 
stood that, being a Protestant, he should not be expected to kiss the Pope’s 
foot, yet, when the Pope held out his hand, kissing his foot, and then coming 
back to England to become the new rector at Elton, in the Protestant 
Church of England; Newman himself, the great leader of the Come-outers, 
yet still remaining in the fold of his mother-Church while he held ultra- 
Jesuitical principles and practiced them: these men had no more right 
inside the Church of England than has the Pope himself. Anglicanism 
has sown the wind and she is reaping the whirlwind. A Church large 
enough to take in all outdoors ceases to be a Church. The weakness of the 
bishops has been the curse of the Church. Only in 1892, Dr. Temple, then 
Bishop of London, appointed as incumbent of the important living of St. 
Matthias’, Earl’s Court, London, the president of the ‘* Purgatorial So- 
ciety,’’ the Romanizing Guild of all Souls. It is a question of State as well 
as of Church, and it is no wonder that men like Sir William Harcourt are 
protesting with indignation, in the name of patriotism as well as of Prot- 
estantism. 

This book is sad reading for loyal Protestants. It would seem that it is 
yet to be decided whether after all England is Protestant or Roman Catho- 
lic. Weare sure that there are millions of good Protestant Christians in 
the Establishment who are grieved at these hidden conspiracies, but all is not 
smooth so long as there are thousands in their communion who pronounce 
the Reformation a failure and a crime, whose deepest longing is for corpo- 
rate reunion with Rome, and who are willing to sacrifice every interest of 
English Protestantism in order to undo what, under God, the last three hun- 
dred years of history have done for British Christianity. The Pope has finally 
pronounced Anglican Orders invalid and the Inquisition has formally pro- 
hibited the faithful from associating with the heretics in the A. P. U. C.; 
still the obsequiously cringing and contemptibly truckling spirit of degene- 
rate Tractarianism would kneel in the mire to kiss the very toe of Peter by 
which it has been kicked. 

Few will read this book and not be tremendously astonished. It tends to 
shake one’s faith in the sound sense and strong faith for which the English 
people are proverbial. How a man can be religiously sound and, at the same 
time, ethically rotten is a problem which only Rome has ever been able to 
solve. Whatever the future may have in store for Anglicanism—whether 
Disestablishment or return to Rome or Ritualistic ossification—it can cer- 
tainly be little worse than is her lot to-day. The Non-Conformists may have 
their trials, but they are bliss in comparison with the tribulations of the 
Establishment. Comprehensionism, there as everywhere, is a compromise 
peace to-day, but it is the sure forerunner of a fiercer storm to-morrow. 
There should always be generous intra-confessional limits, but a Church 
that has in it a John Kensit and a Lord Halifax has a unity which isa 
hypocrisy and a sham. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


The ‘* Apostolic Constitutions’? and its origin still form an un- 
solved problem of early Christian literature. In 1854 de Lagarde discov- 
ered in the A:dackatia a Syriac version of the original document of Books 
I-II. In 1883 Bryennios gave us the A:daxy7, which proved to be the 
chief source of Book VII. Now Rahmani, Patriarch of Antioch, has 
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published Testamentum domini nostri Jesu Christi (Moguntiz: Kirchheim» 
1899), giving usin a Syriac translation a work which, to say the least, is a 
parallel text to Book VIII of the Constitutions, and is apparently more im- 
portant than all hitherto discovered on this subject. The best study we have 
met, based on this new source, is by Baumstark in the Rémische Quartal- 
schrift for 1900, Heft I. He traces a Syriac version back to A.D. 687, back 
of which lay the Greek original—the AvaOjxy tov kvpiov yuav I. X. Heconcludes 
it is post-Nicene in origin, as his study of its transmission shows. He thinks 
it arose as follows: ‘‘ There was an original ancient xardoracig tov KAhpov, 
which extended only to bishop, presbyter, deacons and widows and lacked 
still the great liturgical forms; it was then enlarged by the addition of 
readers and subdeacons, then by the addition of a catechumen and baptismal 
service and an appendix of diverse ordinances. A final redaction prefixed 
the rules for church building, inserted the liturgical texts, combined the 
work with an Apocalypse originally independent, and composed a conclusion 
in harmony with this combination.’’ The ‘‘Testamentum”’ is therefore 
probably not earlier than the fifth century; but is of much value in the 
history of Church worship and discipline. The text of Rahmani’s discovery 
fills 231 pages.——Das Wesen des Christentums: sechzehn Vorlesungen vor 
Studierenden aller Facultaiten im Wintersemester 1899-1900 an der 
Universitit Berlin gehalien. Von Adolf Harnack. Leipzig: Hinrichs, pp. 
189. The title of this latest work of Prof. Harnack seems to assign it to 
the sphere of Systematic Theology; but a glance at the book shows 
it to belong to Historic Theology. In fact it is hard for a Ritschlian theo- 
logian, after eliminating Natural Theology, metaphysics, Old Testament reve- 
lation, Theology proper and Eschatology, to speak much upon Christianity 
without drawing largely upon its history. Certainly Harnack has not 
shown so far ability as a constructive theologian: his present work gives 
ninety-five pages to a semi-historical discussion of ‘‘ the Gospel ’’; and then 
in the second part of the same number of pages considers ‘‘ the Gospel in His- 
tory.’? Under ‘‘ Gospel ’’ Harnack considers: I. The preaching of Jesus in its 
fundamental outlines, where three subjects are treated, (1) the Kingdom of 
God and its advent, (2) God the Father and the infinite value of the human 
soul, and (3) the better righteousness and the law of love. II. The chief 
relations of the Gospel in particular. Here are treatéd, (1) the Gospel and 
the World, or the question of asceticism, (2) the Gospel and poverty, or the 
social question, (3) the Gospel and jurisprudence, or the question of secular 
ordinances, (4) the Gospel and labor, or the question of culture, (5) the 
Gospel and the Son of God, or the question of Christology, and (6) the 
Gospel and doctrine, or the question of creeds. Under ‘* the Gospel in His- 
tory ’? we have (J) the Christian religion in Apostolic times, (2) in its de- 
velopment into Catholicism, (3) in Greek Catholicism, (4) in Roman 
Catholicism, and (5) in Protestantism. The title ‘* the Nature of Christian- 
ity’ is partly a misnomer; for Harnack at once tells us he is not to treat 
‘*the principle of religion,’’ but ‘‘ the more modest question : What is Chris- 
tianity ? What hasit been? What has it become?’ And in reply to the 
question ‘* What is Christianity ? ’’ he says, ‘‘ We will try to answer this 
solely in the historical sense—i. e., by means of historic science and the 
experience of life which is gained from lived history.’’ Apologetics and all 
philosophy of religion he omits on purpose: for the material of Christianity 
is *‘ Jesus Christ and His Gospel.’’ Yet the Gospel of Jesus can be learned 
partly only from a study of its effects. ‘‘ Therefore it is impossible to give a 
complete answer to the question, What is Christianity ? if we confine ourselves 
solely to the preaching of Jesus Christ. We must add the first generation of 
His disciples, those who ate and drank with Him, and hear from them what 
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they experienced in Him.’’ The Apostles had no special fitness to teach the 
Gospel, save that they were fortunate enough to have been in the first gen- 
eration of believers, who saw Jesus for themselves. There is a third source 
of Christianity : that is the Church or the history of godly men who, started 
by Jesus, grew into ‘“‘an independent religious life.’’ In other words the 
Gospel is found in the teachings of Jesus and in the history of the Church, 
with special reference to the first generation of Christians. The Christian 
fundamentals abide while historic formscome and go. Primitive Christian- 
ity had to disappear that ‘‘ Christianity ’ might remain; one metamorphosis 
after another appears in the history of Christian thought—though the remark 
is elsewhere made that we have to go back seventeen centuries to meet 
what he thinks the right view of Jesus asa man. History alone shows what 
Christian essentials abide. Harnack discusses the ‘‘ sources,’’ miracles, 
John the Baptist, etc., before he reaches the Gospel, or “‘ the new ”’ in Chris- 
tianity ; and this he finds very little. It was a reform, going back to the 
religion of the Old Testament in its ‘‘ purity and power.” Jesus ‘‘ put 
himself in the movement started by John the Baptist,’ but made it a joyful 
message—a Gospel. And this Gospel is viewed under the three heads 
already named. The Gospel may be looked at as God’s Kingdom, or as God 
a Father saving the soul of man, or as giving a better righteousness which 
shows itself in a life of love. This presents Jesus asa great Prophet, open- 
ing the door into the kingdom of God, urging us to enter and showing us 
the service expected in this kingdom. The real kingdom is the moral king- 
dom within every man, a quiet power of God in the heart. The death of 
Christ, the cross, the work of the Spirit—all this is overlooked. We are not 
told how Christianity differs from Judaism, or why John the Baptist might 
not have been the Messiah. Harnack says the great problem still is to sepa- 
rate grain from chaff in the teachings of Christ, the essential from the tem- 
porary. Like a thousand new theologians, from Celsus down, Harnack 
thinks the Apostles and all the Church after them did not correctly repro- 
duce the teachings of Jesus about the Kingdom or the Messiah. Jesus 
taught the kingdom is (1) supernatural, (2) purely religious, and (3), most 
important, it rules the whole being of man, because sin is forgiven and 
misery broken. Or from the point of view of God as Father, the Gospel is 
“God the Father, Providence, Sonship and the endless value of the human 
soul—that expresses the whole Gospel.’’ It is the Ritschlian interpretation 
of the Gospel as ‘‘ Trust in God and do your duty,’”? as Harnack shows in 
presenting it (8) as ‘‘ the better righteousness’’ or the true ethics. The 
Beatitudes “‘ especially express the religion of Jesus.”? The three presenta- 
tions of the Gospel as Kingdom, Fatherhood of God and a new Ethics 
meet in the last analysis, for the kingdom is just the treasure which the soul 
possesses in God as Father and from this possession grows the truly ethical 
life. We cannot outline Harnack’s description of the relations of the Gospel, 
which are very suggestive, though not comprehensive. The second part 
opens with a brilliant statement of the work of St. Paul. The death of Jesus 
as a sacrifice is a great stumbling block also to Harnack. The Apostles 
preached it ; but what does it mean? The “ sacrificial death ” he tries to 
dissolve in such considerations as God could not need it, and the value of 
bloody sacrifices had been long in doubt and decline. (1) It ‘‘ had the value 
of a sacrificial death,’’ because it forever put an end to all bloody sacrifices 
and must have met all that was inthem for man. (2) It meant the “ suffer- 
ing of the just and holy,’’ deeds not words of help, the self-sacrifice of the 
good for others—this led Jesus to die; just as love of Germany led Luther to 
wrestle in the cloister for his people. (3) It shows that sin deserves punish- 
ment and the sufferings of the just ‘‘ fulfill an expiation that shames and 
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purifies.” Of the historical part of the book we cannot further speak ; it is 
very interesting, but is not so new to those familiar with the author’s His- 
tory of Dogma.—Die Wirksamkeit des Heiligen Geistcs in der apostolischen Zeit 
und in der Gegenwart. Vortrag von P. Georg Stosch. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1900. This lecture before the Bielefeld Lutheran Conference shows in what 
respects the modern Church should imitate the Apostolic Church in honor- 
ing the Holy Spirit. The Spirit in its operations showed what Jesus meant 
by fulfilling the law and the prophets ; there was in all its working great re- 
spect shown the Old Testament, and “ every jot and tittle was given its due.”’ 
In James as well as Paul we see ‘*‘ the same spirit of conservative freedom 
toward the Old Testament,”’ though modern critics call it Judaism in James 
and Rabbinism in Paul. Still closer than to the Old Testament does the 
Spirit in the Apostolic Church keep to the life of Christ. The life of the 
Church flowed from the life of Christ through the Spirit. This gave it a 
truly Catholic character, free from all onesidedness and worry. This Spirit 
taught the brethren that their conversation was in heaven, and showed them 
how to have the single eye of which Jesus spoke. The Holy Spirit made no 
compromise with the ‘‘ Zeitgeist.” It is not pantheism, and it has the same 
conception of the Old and New Testament and of Christ’s person and work 
as in Apostolic days. All officers of the New Testament Church may work 
still ; only we must see to it that the spirits of the prophets be kept subject 
to the prophets. Stosch urges especially a recognition of the Holy Spirit in 
opposition to the secular tendencies which in the form of papalism, politics, 
rationalism, destructive criticism of the Scriptures and anti-confessionalism 
are so crippling the Church. ‘‘ The faith of the Church and personal faith 
are not contraries.”” There is much more strength found in seeking the deep 
testimony and faith of the Reformers in the Protestant creeds than in exult- 
ing in the freedom of many moderns who take up the old cry, ‘* Let us break 
their bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us.”’ The great danger 
of the Church now is a worldliness which calls humanitarianism Christianity, 
and casts out Christianity as narrowness or lack of culture. Only the Spirit 
can restore again the religion of Christ and the Apostles. —thr habt einen 
andern Geist. Eine Untersuchung des innersten Schadens der Ritschlschen 
Theologie. Von Maz Glage, Pastor, etc. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900, pp. 
78. The theology of Ritschl is attractive to many because of its learning, its 
elaborate structure, historical and dogmatic, and its claim to be practical. It 
is from this last point of view that Glage assails it: he claims that it suffers 
from ‘ an inner incurable weakness which makes it increasingly helpless in 
the hour of trial. Symptoms of this sickness are growingly apparent, and 
the crisis in its course seems at hand. He considers five topics: (1) the 
guilt of sin, (2) original sin, (3) the consequences of sin, (4) Christ’s person 
and work, and (5) the kingdom of God ; and shows that in dealing with sin 
and salvation from sin the theology of Ritschl is fatally defective. From the 
point of view of Christian experience he contends this theology comes short. 
‘* It is a characteristic mark of the Ritschlian theology that exactly in the 
most crucial points of doctrine it shuns all definitions.’’ Hence, for example, 
in the cardinal question of sin there is great indefiniteness. Instead of being 
fundamental it seems incidental. David said, ‘*‘ Against Thee, Thee only 
have I sinned ’’; the Ritschl theology says man has nothing to do with God, 
save in Jesus Christ. Sorrow for sin comes after faith. ‘‘ Here is the 
Achilles heel of the Ritschl theology ’’; it has not the Bible conception of 
sin. It calls the Christian experience of sin monkery: whereas it is war be- 
tween man and God; rebellion against a just God, and not: mere ignorance 
of a God of love. The Bible experience of sin is called ‘‘ individual experi- 
ences’ or a *‘ pathos of pious conviction ’’ which really leads a man away 
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from reasonable Christian faith. In other words, ‘‘ The Ritschlians have 
never experienced that every sin is an actual insult against the holy God; 
they do not know that every sin is guilt.” For God they put Kant’s 
‘‘ ethical law,” a system of means to ends. In the other four chapters with 
equal force, on the ground of actual religious experience and the teachings of 
Scripture, the neo-Kantian theology is found wanting. Orginal sin is ignored 
after the manner of the old Rationalism, or it is ridiculed as a favorite theme of 
Pietism. ‘ In this matter the Ritschlians are men with no experience ’’; they 
are here Pelagians, and trace universal sin to custom and example. Paul 
says, ‘‘ The wages of sin is death’; but Ritschl says, ‘‘ Not every one will be 
able to convince himself of the correctness of Paul's view.’’ Death and evil 
are largely “ natural events.’? Christ is divine only because He is filled with 
God's love so that, like a man in touch with the divine dynamo, to touch 
Him is to touch God. It is shameless and conscienceless the way many 
modern theologians contradict Jesus’ own testimony to Himself as Son of 
God. They treat Him as a sophist who played with language. It is Satan 
saying, ‘* Ye shall be as gods,”? and not the Holy Ghost that inspires such 
views. Self-deitication by the sinner leads him to rob Christ of His God- 
head. The above may suffice to give an idea of this trenchant book. 
Chicago. H. M. Scorr. 


The Historic Significance of Episcopacy in Scotland: 1560-1690. Being ‘‘ the 
Lee Lecture’? for 1899. By the Rev. H. M. B. Reid, B.D., Minister of 
Balmaghie. 16mo, pp. 86. (Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1899.) The body of this eloquent lecture is devoted to a sketch of the 
relations of Episcopacy and Presbytery in Scotland during the hundred and 
thirty fateful years of their sharp conflict. The thesis defended is that the 
essence of the strife lay not in a conflict of two modes of government, 
prelacy and presbytery, but in a struggle between two religions, Romanism 
and Protestantism; the latter of which was identitied with Presbyte- 
rianism, while the former always lurked behind Episcopacy. The 
progress of the contest, in this view, only brought out more and more 
plainly the substantial issue, perceived by the acute Scottish instinct all 
along. This is revealed by the advance to be marked on both sides. ‘‘ James 
VI was bred a Presbyterian, but died a Prelatist. Charles I is the type of a 
High-Church Anglican. Charles II was a concealed Papist; James VIL 
was an open one. No one can question the glaring fact that in 1685 Scottish 
Episcopacy had become little better than the locum tenens of the Pope.’’ On 
the other side, ‘it has been said that Knox held Episcopacy to be lawful, 
but not expedient ; Melville went farther and declared it to be neither law- 
ful nor expedient ; and Rutherford and Gillespie met the divine-right Episcc- 
pacy of Laud by a divine-right Presbyterianism, of which the Cameronians 
became the martyrs and confessors.’’ The conclusion to be drawn is that 
Episcopacy has ever been in Scotland the agent of Popery. The reason for 
bringing all this forward now, we are told in the introduction, is to oppose 
a possible union of the Church of Scotland with the Episcopal Church of 
England—in the working out of its destiny as an Established National 
Church. And the lesson drawn in the conclusion is the duty of the Church 
of Scotland to throw in her lot with the people of God striving for the 
truth delivered once for all to the saints, and enshrined in the Reformed 
Confessions guarded by the Presbyterian Churches. ‘‘ What is perhaps 
most needed by Scotsmen,’’ we read with gladdened eyes, ‘‘is a revived 
interest and faith in the Reformed teaching by which our fathers overthrew 
the Romish system so completely. Instead of treating Presbyterianism as a 
thing indifferent, and thus throwing open a door to Prelacy, with its invet 
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erate tendency toward Rome, we should perhaps be wiser to revert to the 
high ground of the divine right and Scriptural authority of our Church 
system; to take our stand there with Melville, Rutherford, Gillespie and 
Rule ; and to await the rallying of Scottish Presbyterian forces around that 
ancient standard. Presbyterian reunion, with enlarged Catholic sympathies 
toward the Reformed Churches of the world, seems to be the true Protes- 
tant policy of the present time.”” Amen! we say, with all our heart. And 
if this course be really taken by the Church of Scotland, we predict Presby- 
terian reunion in Scotland, and a resultant Presbyterian Church in Scotland 
entrenched in the hearts of the nation. The very hint of such a thing is an 
enlivening force. 


III.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE SPIRIT AND THE INCARNATION; in the Light of Scripture, Science, 
and Practical Need. By the Rev. W. L. WALKER, Laurencekirk (for- 
merly of Glasgow). Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. Pp. viii, 388. 


This book is not only a theological contribution, it is also a sort of con- 
fessional autobiography of a returned skeptic. The author had lapsed from 
the evangelical faith and became a Unitarian preacher; but he found the 
results “extremely disappointing.’”? The husks in the strange country 
brought to mind the warmth of the old home and he began the slow intellec- 
tual journey back toward the faith. By a method purely inductive, working 
upon Scripture data, he set out to find ‘‘the new and distinctive thing in 
Christianity.’ He tells us that his book is ‘‘the product of nearly five-and- 
twenty years of feeling after the truth.”” We suspect that, along with the 
product, he has given us more of the process than he intended, and that the 
book suffers accordingly. The style is that of a spirit in travail. Half its 
size might have doubled its clearness and force. Its language is often 
opaque and sometimes almost slovenly. There are certain habitual faults 
which, whether mannerisms or not, are unpardonable; they are not good, 
clear English. Why should we drop a cog-in this wise: ‘‘ It is the Spirit of 
Christ is always the power of salvation” (p. 124); ‘‘It was certainly not 
God in His absolute Infinite Being was so incarnate in Christ’ (p. 225)? 
The author seems to have had a bitter quarrel with the relative pronoun, for 
he cuts it in this way on nearly every page. We may quote again, not only 
to show the unfortunate cloudiness of the author’s style, but, as well, be- 
cause the quotation fairly indicates the theological status of the book : 


‘Therefore if we are really to see God in Christ, in the special and unique sense implied in the 
Christian faith, we must believe in a distinction in the Divine nature; and, although the Son- 
ship Christ was conscious of in the flesh is not to be identified with a prior separate Sonship in 
God, it may be best regarded as an essential Sonship, and the manifestation of something eternal 
in God. It is God in that aspect of His Being that may be best described as Sonship becomes 
incarnate in Jesus Christ, and Christ had thus, on one side of His nature, not merely an ideal, 
but a real preexistence in God" (pp. 225, 226). 


The author found that the distinctive thing in Christianity is the Holy 
Spirit. Beginning with the cosmical and impersonal, he traces it up through 
the ethical and spiritual, until its manifestation culminates in the Incarna- 
tion. This he regards as the teaching of Scripture, showing forth the uni- 
versal indwelling of God in the Old Testament times and becoming so 
prominent in the New Testament as to justify him in calling Christianity, - 
distinctively, the ‘‘ Dispensation of the Spirit;’’ as the teaching of science, 
the favorite principle with which, in its outlook toward religion, is Immu- 
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nence, disclosing thought so clearly that Huxley could call nature a ‘* perfect 
logical machine”? and Romanes could say of the cosmos that ‘* Reason oozes 
out at every pore;”’ and, finally, as the call of practical need, as evidenced 
by certain noteworthy signs which he names (pp. 350-362. ). 

The author is not forgetful of difficulties in his way. Still he sees in the 
Incarnation, though truly Redemptive, the necessary culmination of crea- 
tion. He rejects an incarnation in time; it is gradual, progressive, eternal. 
Christ’s sonship is ethical and can become actual in every man. A tri- 
personality is tri-theism; indeed, he agrees with Prof. W. N. Clarke that 
the word “ person ”’ is now wholly misleading in discussions of the Trinity. 
So far as we can see, Mr. Walker makes [ncarnation synonymous with Evo- 
lution. Following Prof. Le Conte pretty closely, we read, 


*‘ Although the Divine Reason behind it all remains ever conscious of itself, there is no conscious 
Reason working in Nature till animal life is reached ; and there is no personal, rational or ethi- 
cal life in Nature till man appears. So there is no personal Divine life in the world till Christ 
appears..... It is quite clear, indeed, that there cannot be any personal presence of God in 
Nature till we reach a personality in Nature capable of expressing the Divine personal pres- 
ence’’ (pp 279, 280). 


It is a doctrine of eternal Kenosis; or, rather, of divine self-realization. 
** God is Love ;’’ therefore, we infer not a social Trinity but an eternal crea- 
tion. The author runs dangerously near to Pantheism—it is not easy to dis- 
tinguish a doctrine of necessary, eternal self-realization by creation from 
Pantheism. 

We lay this book down with a question whether the author was yet ready 
to write it. The returning prodigal is not as near home, we fear, as he 
imagines. It would have been a pity to arrest the miracle at the point when 
the man could only see *‘ men, as trees, walking.’? The tone of the book is 
above criticism ; its spirit is evidently reverent and sincere. Mr. Walker 
thinks that if such an argument as this had been put into his hand twenty- 
five years ago, it would have saved him from a severely painful experience. 
It is true that the natural history of no man’s faith duplicates that of any 
other; and so, without discrediting his judgment of his own book, we 
should say, giving way to the personal equation, we question whether his 
book will bring relief to many doubt-driven spirits. The good in it—and 
there is more than a little, though there is a vast deal to which we vigorously 
dissent—had been said and better said already; and that which is distinc- 
tively characteristic of his own line of thought makes the impression of 
being somewhat crude, incompletely thought out, and unsatisfactory. Al- 
though the book is neither negative in temper nor especially critical in tone, 
still, as clear thinking is the condition of clear writing, we suspect that the 
author has put so much of his psychological processes and mental timidity 
into his book that it comes to us rather as the expression of his doubt than 
of his faith. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


Beitraege zur Foerderung Christlicher Theologie. Herausgegeben von Dr. A. 
Schlatter, Professor in Tuebingen, und Dr. H. Cremer, Professor in Greifs- 
wald. Vierter Jahrgang, 1900. Sechs Heften. 8vo. (Guetersloh: C. 
Bertelsmann, 1900.) This admirable series of studies in every department 
of theological science has now completed its fourth year and has established 
itself as a most valuable body of theological investigations. Separate num- 
bers of the issues of former years have already received attention in 
this REVIEW (cf. e. g. Vols. ix, 342, 343, 350; x, 367; xi, 490, 502; xii, 150). 
The six parts of the fourth volume include the following papers: I. Schlat- 
ter on Die Furcht vor dem Denken: eine Zugabe zu Hilty’s “ Gluck III,” 
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and Kropatscheck’s Occam und Luther: Bemerkungen zur Geschichte des 
Autoritiitsprincips ; II. Galley’s Die Busslehre Luthers; III. Cremer’s 
Weissagung und Wunder im Zusammenhang der Heilsgeschichte; LV. 
Blass’ Teatkritische Bemerkungen zu Matthaeus and Schlatter’s Verkanntes 
Griechisch; V. Daxer’s Der Subjectivismus in Franks ‘“ System der 
Christlichen Gewishett ;?? VI. Bach’s Der Glaube nach der Auschauung der 
Alten Testaments and Sommer’s Die Ehe nach der Lehre des rimischen 
Katechismus. The interest of this volume, it will be seen, lies largely in 
the sphere of the history of doctrine and its studies provide a rich feast for 
the student in that department of learning. Bach’s careful investigation 
of the meaning of }’D8N in the language of the Old Testament offers, how- 
ever, most welcome guidance to the Biblical Theologian ; and Blass’ study 
of the text of Matthew furnishes a valuable companion piece to his similar 
study of the text of Mark, which was published in the third part of the 
series for 1899. Perhaps Blass defers a shade too much to the Patristic evi- 
dence. Schiatter’s paper called Verkanntes Griechisch is an attempt to 
recover the Greek loan-words that appear in the later Hebrew literature; it 
was motived apparently in the first instance by a critical reading of Krauss’ 
Griechische und: lateinische Lehnuorter im Talmud, Midrash und Targum 
(1899). He finds even Krauss too arbitrary in the restoration of the Greek” 
words hidden in these odd Hebrew forms and lays down the obviously rea- 
sonable canons, that in recovering the Greek words regard must invariably 
be had to the transmitted sounds, to the sense of the context and to 
known Greek forms. Most of the words entered in his list are naturally 
proper names, though some common nouns and other forms are interspersed. 
A glance over them is enough to set one marveling at the extraordinary dis- 
guises the Hebrew alphabet has thrown over them, and the corresponding 
difficulty of recovering them aright. It takes an Gidipus of quite Schlat- 
ter’s own powers to discern ayadéce under "WINX, 427 9evore under WVODVON 
(which Krauss had read aiAoragia), BaoizKy Under ‘pro, or even éxxAyoia under 
xvoop, and the like. The whole list impresses one with genuine admira- 
tion of Schlatter’s combined diligence and acuteness. Cremer’s delight- 
fully written discussion of ‘‘ Prophecy and Miracle in Connection with the 
Redemptive History ” has a special timeliness in the face of the modern 
attempts to desupernaturalize the Biblical history and to represent that 
history itself as of no further importance than as a series of incidents which 
serve as the vehicle of moral instruction. Its four parts treat in turn of 
Israel’s history as Redemptive history, of Prophecy, of Miracle, and of the 
theological results. Of course he doesn’t suppose that saving faith rests 
fundamentally on a lengthy historical narrative as its object: it is faith in 
Jesus Christ that saves. But he wisely remarks: ‘‘If God brought our 
redemption to pass not merely by means of a fact that belongs to history, 
but even along a historical pathway or in conjunction with a peculiar his- 
tory, the history of redemption,—then this history also belongs to the object 
of our faith. And equally if it belongs to this history that He testified to 
His redemption by prophecy and indicated and attested it by miracle, then 
prophecy and miracle also belong to the object of our faith.’? Daxer’s 
elaborate study of the Subjectivism of Frank’s system is as timely as Cre- 
mer’s exposition of the relation of Christianity to the history of redemp- 
tion. Daxer appears frankly as a defender of Frank and of the subjectivism 
which he represents as a just, sound and wholesome subjectivity to be set 
over against the false and destructive subjectivism represented, say, by the 
school of Ritschl. He begins by an attempt to set out exactly what the 
nature of Frank’s subjectivism is; he then proceeds to subject it to a criti- 
cal examination—or rather to subject its assailants to a critical examina- 
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tion in its light ; and finally he attempts to justify a true subjectivism over 
against the false, and indeed to defend precisely Frank’s type of subjectiv- 
ism, and to claim for it a place in theological science and in the service of 
the Church. We bespeak for this admirable series of theological studies, 
which are always weighted with valuable material, attention and support. 
—Theologischer Jahresbericht. Herausgegeben von Dr. H. Holtzmann, Pro- 
fessor in Strassburg, Elsass, und Dr. G. Kriiger, Professor in Giessen. 
Neunzehnter Band, enhaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1899. Dritter 
Abtheilung: Systematische Theologie, bearbeitet von Mayer, Scheibe, Sulze 
und Elsenhans. 8vo, pp. 5385-774. (Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn ; 
New York: Gustav E. Stechert, 1900.) A notice of the first part of this 
volume of the Theologischer Jahresbericht will be found in this REVIEW, xi, 
709. This part of course partakes in the improvements made in this vol- 
ume in the mode of cataloguing and adducing the publications dealt with. 
It also partakes in the notable increase in size which this volume makes over 
its predecessor. The section of last year on Systematic Theology embraced 
150 pages ; 240 are devoted to it in this volume: and the three first parts 
which carried us to p. 615 in the former volume now bring us to p. 774. 
New workmen also take up the task in this volume: instead of Troeltzsch 
who has of late treated the works in the department of the Philosophy of 
Religion and Theological Foundations, Max Scheibe, whose admirable work 
on Calvin’s Doctrine of Predestination was reviewed in our number for July, 
1899 (x, 558), now undertakes those publications; and Theodor Elsenhans 
now cares for the works in Ethics which were formerly discussed by Dr. 
Otto Dreyer, a brief and touching obituary notice of whom is published by 
Holtzmann in this number. Thus of the old workers only Mayer on Apolo- 
getics and Sulze on Dogmatics reappear in the presentissue. Letit be said at 
once that Scheibe’s work seems to have been thoroughly well done, and his 
notices are sufficiently extended to render them really informing. Elsen- 
hans has adopted the method of briefer objective characterization which 
Mayer also in the main uses. This method may be illustrated by the notes 
of the latter on the Apologetical papers which appeared in this REVIEW 
during 1899, and which will be known to our readers: 


““W. B. Greene,” he says, ‘‘ brings to a close his discussion which had set for itself the task of 
expounding and establishing the metaphysical truths which are indispensable for Christian 
Apologetics. On this occasion he deals specially with the philosophical doctrine of immor- 
tality, and of the existence of a personal and self-revealing Supernatural Being Gregory 
publishesa very passionate and bitter but not altogether unjustified criticism of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Philosophy Minton occupies himself with the relation of John Fiske’s Cosmic Phil- 
osophy to Christianity and exposes its weaknesses and the contradictions in which it involves 
itself.’’ 


This is very skillful brief reporting. Sometimes these short, sharp charac- 
terizations cut pretty deeply and may perhaps reveal something to the 
authors themselves. Take for example this—Scheibe’s remark on Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke’s Gospel for a World of Sin: ‘* Van Dyke’s book (which has not 
been seen by the reviewer), it may no doubt be inferred from the earlier 
book of the same author, is written from a philosophically agnostic stand- 
point which theologically is related to Ritschl and his depressed supernat- 
uralism.”? Perhaps if the book had been actually read, certain qualifications 
would have been admitted.—tThe Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Reconciliation. By Albrecht Ritschl. The Positive Development of the Doc- 
trine. English Translation, edited by H.R. Mackintosh, D.Phil., Minister 
of the Free Church, Tayport, and A. B. Macaulay, M.A., Minister of the 
East Free Church, Forfar. 8vo, pp. xii, 673. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1900.) It is much too late in the day for a reviewer to take occasion for an 
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exposition, and much more for a criticism, of Ritschl’s system, from there 
coming into his hands ‘‘ the master’s ”’ chief work in a new dress. All that 
is left for him to do is to welcome it in itsnewform. This we heartily do. 
It would have been little short of a disgrace to English letters to leave 
Ritschl’s greatest work—as Schleiermacher’s has been left—permanently 
untranslated. And this all the more because, in a sense true of few great 
thinkers, it was the work and not the worker that in Ritschl’s case laid the 
foundations of the school that goes by his name. He had taught for nearly 
thirty years, at Bonn and Gottingen, and had made no“ pupils.” But as 
soon as his great work was completed, it at once began to attract to him 
followers. Ritschl produced not a “school” but a ‘‘ theology’: the ‘* the- 
ology ” then produced the ‘‘school.”? After much preliminary fragmentary 
publication the first volume of his definitive treatise was put together in 
1870, and was promptly translated into English in 1872. It contained the 
historical survey. During the course of 1874 the two remaining volumes, 
dealing respectively with the biblical and dogmatic aspects of the subject, 
followed. After a quarter of a century the dogmatic volume is now tardily 
laid before the English public, while there is still no sign of a purpose to 
translate the biblical volume. ijt is to be hoped, however, that the work of 
translation will be completed and the whole treatise placed within the reach 
of those who are not prepared to entangle themselves in Ritschl’s crabbed 
German periods. He himself warns us of the difficulties in store for those 
who elect to climb up some other way into his system, rather than to 
approach it through the stately historical and biblical portals which he has 
himself erected for its entrance. And justly. For both the history and the 
exegesis of Ritschl have striking peculiarities, and to meet with the results 
of his historical construction or exegetical processes merely as presupposi- 
tions of a dogmatical structure adds a puzzlement more to the apprehension 
of what is puzzling enough at its best. The present rendering of the clos- 
ing volume of the series, we cannot but hope, therefore, will draw in its 
train a rendering of its predecessors, and thus the whole work be put before 
us at least in its finalform. Perhaps it would be too much to expect that 
the changes made from edition to edition should be noted in the margin (it 
is not done in this volume)—though good editing would require this in a 
book whose chief claim on our attention is a historical one and in the case of 
which the alterations made from time to time have unusual significance. 
Pending the realization of this larger hope we accord a hearty welcome to 
what has been given us. We have not been careful to compare the transla- 
tion with the original: it is from several hands, though apparently all 
revised by Mr. Mackintosh: and it reads smoothly and at first opening of 
the book attracts the reader. Let every one who wishes really to under- 
stand the new Socinianism—for it is decidedly to the category of Socinian 
thought that the Ritschlite system must be assigned—go to this fountain- 
head of the movement for it. He may need his Orr and his Garvie in his 
hand as guides through the morasses, but he will consult his advantage if 
he brings himself into contact with the ponderous and really illuminating 
mind of the great ‘* master ’’ himself, and by this volume he will be enabled 
to do this as no English reader has been heretofore able to do it.——Chris- 
tian Dogmatics. By Rev. John Macpherson, M.A., Author of Commentary 
on St. Paul’s Epistle tothe Ephesians. 8vo, pp. viii, pp. 467. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1898.) We owe our readers an apology for our long delay 
in calliny their attention to this admirable guide to theological study. Mean- 
while, however, its author has continued to commend himself to them not 
only in the extended list of solidly worked-out volumes by which he had ear- 
lier made us all his debtors—his thoughtful Commentary on Ephesians, his 
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careful expositions of the Westminster Confession of Faith and the Sum of 
Saving Knowledge, and his informing primer on Presbyterianism—but also 
in more recent essays of importance published in the pages of this REVIEW 
itself. No one will have expected anything else but excellent workmanship 
in a volume on Christian Dogmatics from Mr. Macpherson’s hand: and no 
one who has expected this will be disappointed in turning to the present 
volume. Mr. Macpherson has struck a happy mean as to compass: his book 
while distinctively a handbook is yet not so meagre as to disappoint those who 
turn to it for guidance. Its standpoint he himself rightly describes as that 
of a ‘“‘ moderate Calvinism.’’ It exhibitsa very wide and intimate acquaint- 
ance with modern work in its field and an unusual knowledge also of the 
older literature. A most useful feature of its plan is the very carefully pre- 
pared and judiciously selected lists of literature which are placed at the head 
of the several sections. The author explains that only such treatises have 
been mentioned in these lists as have been found distinctly helpful to himself 
in the discussion of the several sections. We can well believeit: for we have 
taken occasion during the time the book has lain upon our table to refer 
repeatedly to these ‘‘ literatures”? and have ever found them excellent 
guides to really good discussions. In the Introduction there is given a very 
informing sketch of the history of Dogmatics, in which, however, the main 
weakness of the book exhibits itself, viz., its disproportionate deference to 
the labors of recent German Lutheranism. All honor to the splendid work 
done for Dogmatics as in all other branches of theology by the German 
Lutherans of the nineteenth century: but something more than their guid- 
ance is needed for working out a sound Reformed Dogmatics, and we think 
that Mr. Macpherson’s Dogmatics would have been improved had he read 
a little more deeply in, say, Voetius, and no less deeply in Schleiermacher, 
and had explored Bavinck with the same diligence which he has expended 
on, say, Kiihler. Tue book bears traces thus of the syncretism which is so 
marked a feature of our times; it presents a Reformed system modified by 
Lutheran tendencies, and these drawn from the more recent currents of 
thought that have flowed up and down in the seething theological activi- 
ties of modern Germany. It speaks highly for Mr. Macpherson’s soundness 
of thinking and groundedness in the Reformed type of theology that he has 
not been swept off of his feet by the strong currents in which he has by 
preference immersed himself. He has given us a most meritorious com- 
pend, which can be read with pleasure and can never be consulted 
without profit. Sane, learned, careful, it provides a guide which 
no student of the subject should permit himself to be without.—— 
Catholic Faith and Practice: A Manual of Theological Instruction for Con- 
firmation and First Communion. By the Lev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D D., 
Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, etc. 12mo, pp. xlv, 340. Catholic Faith 
and Practice: A Manual of Theology. Part II. By the Iev. Alfred G. Morti- 
mer, D.D., etc. 12mo, pp. Ixix, 519. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1897 and 1898.) These two attractively written and thoroughly edited 
volumes—provided as they are with full analytical tables of contents, copious 
marginal analyses and complete indices—are designed to place and do place 
the items of what the author calls ‘‘ Catholic faith and practice’’ within the 
reach of every one who can read and will take the trouble to read what is 
brought fairly within his reach. The author has intended his book especially 
for two classes—clergymen seeking matter for their Confirmation classes and 
other instructions, and laymen seeking a ‘‘ simple but full and accurate state- 
ment of the Church teaching on all the chief points connected with the practi- 
cal life of Catholics.”? It is thoroughly well adapted to supply the needs 
of both—provided they share Dr. Mortimer’s standpojnt of extreme 
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‘*Churchliness.” His point of view he very frankly sets down in his 
preface : 

“Thave taken asthe standard of doctrine, whenever possible, the teaching of the Catholic 
Church before the division of the East and West; and in those subjects which had not then 
received full and definite treatment I have followed the consensus of the Eastern and Western 
Churches of the present day. And when these do not agree I have generally given both views, 
and briefly stated the reasons for the one which seems to be preferable.”’ 


Dr. Mortimer is a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which 
stands in very close affiliation with the Protestant Church of England. But 
the standards of these Churches do not enter into the standards of his faith 
and practice: he wishes to confine himself to the undeveloped teaching of 
the Church’s infancy and the consensus of its decadent branches. The list 
of authorities which he has depended upon is especially rich in Roman 
writers, excessively poor in Protestant—even Anglican—ones. And the 
“Table of the Principal Theologians and Writers of the Church ”’ which 
he appends to the second volume conspicuously omits all Anglican thinkers 
without exception. Its parts are: (1) Eastern and Western Writers (i. e., 
up to the division of the East and West) ; (2) Latin Theologians since the 
Division of the East and West; (3) Western Theologians in Communion 
with the See of Rome (i. ¢., since the fifteenth century). Could he find none 
to constitute a fourth class—Western theologians not in communion with 
the See of Rome? Of course he does not wholly forget that there is such a 
class: he even appends a footnote to warn his readers to read with great 
caution such parts of the works of his last class of theologians ‘as treat of 
subjects on which there is a difference between East and West, or between 
England and Rome’’—but this caution (the italics are ours, not his) does not 
seem to arise out of loyalty to England as against Rome, any more than out of 
Joyalty to Rome as against the East, but rather out of loyalty to the consensus. 
His book, let us hasten to add, is better than his standard: with all his en- 
deavor * to avoid opinions which, though probably tenable, are compara- 
tively modern,’’ and all his deification of ‘‘ Catholic consent ’—which, when 
positively and minutely applied, must operate gravely to narrow the dog- 
matic area—he has yet seen the light of these modern days and cannot 
wholly withdraw again into the dull grayness of an outgrown past. Yet the 
whole tone and contents of his book are deeply shaded by the artificial stand- 
ard he has set*for himself. This is already apparent in the consecrating of 
some three-fourths of the first volume (which, originally designed to stand 
alone, is meant to cover the whole general ground) to the one topie of 
‘“*The Church.”? Eighty pagesor so, it seems, will suflice, from this point of 
view, to treat of such subjects as God, the angels and man, their creation 
and fall, the incarnation and the atonement of the Son of God: and two 
hundred and fifty pages are not too many to set forth the doctrine of the 
Church and its sacraments and worship. Of course, the whole centres in the 
Eucharist. 


“Tf it should seem tosome that I have devoted to the Holy Eucharist a disproportionate space— 
one-quarter of the whole book,” he himself remarks, ‘‘I would remind them that our Eucha- 
rists, whether as Communions, or acts of worship, are the very centre of our spiritual life as 
Catholics; so that it is of supreme importance that we should have a thorough understanding 
of the doctrine of the Church in regard to this great Sacrament; and further, I venture to observe 
that when this is the case, and the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist is fully grasped, people seldom 
find any difficulty in accepting in their fulness the other dogmas of the Catholic Faith.” 


In the judgment which is thus expressed as to the effect of a full accept- 
ance of the ‘‘Catholic” doctrine of the Eucharist on the acceptance of 
the whole ** Catholic’? system of faith, Dr. Mortimer is certainly thoroughly 
justified: it is one of the services which Adolf Harnack has rendered toa 
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better understanding of the development of the medizval system that he 
points out continually in the course of the fifth volume of his History of 
Dogma how the whole of it was simply a process of adjustment to the Romish 
doctrine of the Mass. What has grown up around the Mass and been 
moulded just to fit it, will of course best be approached through the Mass. 
The system, indeed, has as its whole raison d’étre to support and buttress the 
doctrine of the Mass, and cannot be intelligently accepted save on the basis 
of the Mass. Dr. Mortimer’s second volume is essentially of the nature of 
a supplementary treatise, and might almost be treated as a body of extended 
appendices to the first. In both volumes there is much good theologizing, 
and there are whole chapters which can be read with as much satisfaction as 
profit: this is especially true, perhaps, of the second volume, which contains, 
for example, very trenchant examinations of the modern assaults on the Scrip- 
tures and on the person of Christ. He who would like to know what the ex- 
tremest Anglicanism is teaching for doctrine to our “ Protestant ’’ Episco- 
pal brethren these days could not do better than consult Dr. Mortimer’s 
exposition of ‘*the Catholic Faith’: and in all points in which our super- 
naturalistic Christianity is shared with us by our ‘‘ Catholic’? brethren, be 
who is seeking the truth—well put, well argued and well commended— 
would also do well to consult Dr. Mortimer’s pages. ——Studies in Theology— 
Vi. Sin. By Randolph 8. Foster, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 8vo, pp. 308. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati : 
Curts & Jennings ; 1899). This is the sixth part of Bishop Foster’s gigantic 
series of Studies in Theology, continuing on the same lines the former issues 
which have been noticed in this REVIEW in Vols. iv, 684, vii, 561, x. 367. 
The standpoint of the author is that of a rather extreme Arminianism, 
illustrating anew the reversion of modern Arminian thought away from the 
more Evangelical type of Wesleyanism toward the more Pelagianizing type 
of Dutch Remonstrantism. This is quite prominent in the treatment of Sin 
in this volume and the involved forecast of the atonement. It may now be 
taken as a commonplace of Methodist theologizing that it has no place in all 
its system for a substitutional atonement. Dr. Foster too tells us with em- 
phasis that its soteriological principles will not comport with satisfaction or 
substitution: the Governmental theory of the Atonement alone is consonant 
with its primary postulates. He is certainly wrong in supposing that this 
has been the position of Evangelical Arminianism from the beginning. Con- 
ditional substitution for satisfaction was originally the evangelical fea- 
ture in Arminianizing soteriology. But we think him entirely right in con- 
tending that this conception is not only unharmonious with fundamental 
Arminian principle, but also lacking in self-consistency. We go with all our 
hearts with the crisp assertion of the closing words of the volume: ‘‘ A penal 
atonement cannot be conditional.’? But they sound in our ears not the 
death-knell of a penal atonement, but that of Arminianism as an attempt 
to construct a Biblical system. Arminianism cannot coalesce with the 
penal substitutional atonement of the New Testament Scriptures—that is 
the final fact our recent Methodist theologians are teaching us, and espe- 
cially, let us say, Drs. Whedon, Raymond, Miley and Foster, than whom 
Methodism has had no more distinguished leaders in America. if their 
Methodism is to stand it will become a question whether Methodism can 
continue an Evangelical system.——The History of the Devil and the Idea of 
Evil, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Paul Carus. 4to, 
pp. xvi, 496. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company, 1900). Dr. 
Carus has brought all the resources of the bookmaker’s art to his aid in set- 
ting forth his ideas of the nature of evil in this beautifully manufactured 
and richly illustrated volume. When we have said that, however, we have 
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said all that we can say in commendation of the book. It is made up not so 
much of a continuous history of the idea of evil and its embodiment in the 
conception of a personal Devil (as the title might lead one to expect), as 
of a series of somewhat disconnected sketches dealing with the conception 
at various periods and among various peoples. These are written with dif- 
fering degrees of information as to the special topic treated. Diligence and 
wide reading are never lacking, but we cannot say the same of special learn- 
ing or balance of judgment. Often the profusion of illustrations really sup- 
plies a better guide to the understanding of the subject than the text itself, 
which is at times very desultory and seldom sounds the depths of the problem. 
The unity of the book rests solely in the dominance over all its representa- 
tions of the author’s philosophical conception of evil as but the shadow of 
the good, a correlative which must exist alongside of the good that the good 
may itself exist. The idea of a Devil, to him, belongs essentially to a tran- 
sitional stage of human thought, a stage intermediate between the naive 
animism of primitive life and the matured monism of the dawning future 
—after the human search for unity had achieved a dualistic opposition in a 
monotheism and monodiabolism standing over against one another, and before 
it had risen to a consistent Monism. To this Monism, transcending our pres- 
sent Anthropotheism and conceiving of God as ‘‘ the authoritative presence 
in the All’ (a lower-case ‘* presence”’ and a capitalized All!) ‘‘ which enforces 
a definite moral conduct’ Dr. Carus invites us to climb—and to accept with 
him a God who is, as All in All, neither good nor evil, but alike in the good 
and in the evil, and to Whom, therefore, ‘‘ the Devil is the most indispens- 
able and faithful helpmate.’? ‘‘To speak mystically,’’ he says in his closing 
sentence, ‘‘even the existence of the Devil is filled with the presence of 
God.’? To speak plainly in our Jast sentence, the whole fabric of Dr. Carus’ 
beautifully manufactured and illustrated book is vitiated by its bad philoso- 
phy and insufficient learning. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE LOVE OF GOD REVEALED TO THE UNIVERSE BY MAN’s REDEMP=- 
TION. By Rev. JoszerH H. BRADLEY, D.D., Chaplain to the National 
Soldiers’ Home, Virginia. 12mo, pp. 59. New York, Chicago and 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company [1899]. 


Much that is beautiful and satisfying to the soul’s hunger after God is set 
forth in this interesting little book, with a tender zeal betokening profound 
acquaintance with its subject. But the singularity and original quality of 
the book consists in something quite other. The author, who is evidently 
a man of spiritual and scholarly mind, thinks it apparent, from much 
hitherto unobserved in the Bible, that man is the only being created for 
love, or with faculties for the understanding and exercise of love supreme to 
God, and of love relative to his brother, his neighbor and his enemy. In 
short, that man is the only created being made capable of comprehending 
and responding to the Divine love. Further, that these faculties in their 
highest expression, although paralyzed and in a sense dead, lost by the fall, 
are revived, restored and enlarged in regeneration, remaining thus the pecu- 
liar endowment of man. The deduction which our author sets before us 
and urges upon our acceptance is as inevitable as it is astonishing. It is 
this: that the holy angels are incapable of love, and, of course, that they do 
not love; that in this absence of love there is no transgression of law, be- 
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cause, being created with inability to love, there is no law of love laid upon 
them. The author affirms that this inability for love is what is referred to 
when it is said that the angels “ desire to look into these things.’’? By the 
exhibition of the Divine love toward mankind in redemption and in the 
proclamation of the Gospel angelic curiosity is awakened. They see that 
some wonderful event has occurred; they do not understand it, but they 
‘* desire to look into’ it—into the facts, historic and prospective, in God’s 
plan for saving that which was lost; but of the glory of the statement that 
‘God so loved the world’ (the glory of the Cross) they have no slightest 
comprehension. 

Before examining the author’s assumed Scriptural proofs of his position, 
let us look at it briefly in its genera) bearings. In the first place, the postu- 
late that the angels do not love, and by the very constitution of their nature 
cannot love, is illogical. We read in Scripture that when God created liv- 
ing beings on this planet He pronounced them ‘“‘ very good.’’ That is, they 
were pleasing in His eyes, perfect after their kind. Now, the only earthly 
being created with ‘‘a living soul,’’ endowed with moral faculties and a con- 
science, with spiritual powers and ability for worship, was man. He was 
pronounced *‘ very good ’’ as a perfectly endowed moral intelligence, or as 
made in the image of God. Now, is it logical to assume that when God 
created angels He refrained from pronouncing them ‘‘ very good?” Every- 
thing as it comes fresh from His creative hand is perfect in its order. Yet 
we are asked to admit as reasonable the hypothesis that the entire order of 
angelic hosts, regarded as intelligent worshipers and ‘‘sons of God,” are 
destitute of that very quality of being which we are wont to regard as the 
highest attribute of God Himself. In the second place, the fact that an- 
gelic beings are strangers to all those beautiful and tender affections per- 
taining to the family is not at all to the point. We know this for. a fact, 
because it 1s plainly taught us. The joy of lovers in each other, the protect- 
ing love of parenthood, the endearing bonds of the household and of kin- 
dred—these are peculiar phases of love adapted to peculiar and passing con- 
ditions. But as an abiding and eternal principle love is much more than all 
these. Love is either delight and complacence in a lovable object or benevo- 
lence toward an object unlovely and, as yet, unlovable. There is no com- 
passion without love. When love’s object is supreme, or even superior, love 
finds expression in the devotedness of adoration, of free service, of obedi- 
ence. Wheu its object is inferior or dependent, love is still devotedness, 
but a devotedness that is benevolent, yearning, compassionate. 

It is idle to speculate as to absence of this higher and enduring love in the 
constitution of angels. Proof of its absence may be sought for in the Bible, 
but as we proceed it turns out a vain search, and he who thinks he finds 
such proof has by so much rendered the angels most uninteresting and 
uncongenial beings. Love is Godlike; angels are Godlike. Love and an- 
gels are therefore correlatives. God is love; holy angels are ‘‘ the angels of 
God.’? They are called ‘‘sons of God’; they are even called ‘‘ Gods,” in 
the sense that they are partakers of Divine nature, taken even into Divine 
counsels.* We must therefore say that there is no dissimilarity as between 
angels and God in the sense of any opposition of nature. But what an im- 
passable gulf of dissimilarity were it true of them that they are simply love- 
less intelligences—just vitalized ‘‘ flames of fire’?! 

Reference has already been made to Dr. Bradley’s use of 1 Pet. i. 12 as 
indicating not only that Divine love in redemption is a new display, but also 

* Vide Ps. 1xxxix. 5-7 incl., R. V.; Gen. xviii. 2, 16, 17; Job, i. 6, ii. 1; and especially Dan. 
viii. 16. 
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that Divine love is of itself incomprehensible to angels. They desire to 
look into these things, he says, ‘‘ as if not comprehending them, but greatly 
interested to do so.” It is sufficient to reply that we also desire to look into 
these things. The more we know and wonder before the Divine love, the 
more there is to learn. To us it is said that the riches of Christ are un- 
searchable. We have no authority for either teaching or affirming that the 
angels are interested here ‘‘as not comprehending.’’ It is reasonable to 
conclude that they look into these great wonders from the same motives 
that we do, namely, because they delight in them and wish to understand 
and learn more and more; otherwise they could not be thus interested. 
Evidence of this is found at Ephes. iii. 9, 10, where it is declared to be God’s 
purpose that ‘‘now unto the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places might be known by the church the manifold wisdom of God.’? This 
is of very great import: now, now made known to heavenly powers. And 
this is ‘according to His eternal purpose.’”? But how shall the most won- 
derful exhibition of Divine love be ‘‘ made known”? to an order of beings 
having no faculties for comprehending what love is? The plan of the ages 
isa plan of Divine love; but from all participation in it the angelic hosts 
are excluded, according to the doctrine of this book. 

The author makes much of the supposed fact that nowhere in the Bible 
are angelic beings said to love God. Well, if this were so, it would have 
little weight in such an argument, being only, so far as it goes, an absence of 
evidence. Silence neither denies nor affirms. The Bible does not tell us 
very much about the angels, but what it does tell us is quite opposed to the 
idea that holy angels are loveless beings. The occasion when they stood fast 
in loyalty to God while others ** kept not their first estate ’’ argues not only 
holy fear but also choice of good and devotedness of being. But a devoted 
loyalty that swerves not when put to the test has love init. ‘* And the host 
of heaven worshiped thee.”? Who is there that can think of worship without 
the element of love? Worship, rightly understood, is the very highest, 
most absorbing exercise of the soul. In it all the higher faculties find har- 
monious action: delight in its object, adoration, devotedness, praise, thanks- 
giving, confidence, desire (‘‘the desire of our soul is to thy name,” “ there 
is none upon earth that I desire beside thee,” 7. e., in comparison of thee)— 
all this is in worship, and all is but the expression of love toward its supreme 
object. Love’s supreme object satisfies love. Nothing else or less does or 
can satisfy it. ‘* My soul shall be satisfied, my mouth shall praise thee.’’ 
It may therefore be affirmed with confidence that when we read, ‘* The host 
of heaven worshipeth thee,’ all this is implied in that worship. Or let us 
put it thus: First, a. The angels are pronounced holy. Holiness is not sim- 
ply wholeness; it is devotedness. .... b. There is no devotedness possible 
without the love-principle in it. Therefore, holy angels do love God, whom 
they freely serve; and the children of God, to whom they freely minister. 
Secondly, a. This is the love of God, that we keep His commandments. 
b. His angels rejoice in doing His commandments. Therefore, the angels do 
love God. Our author will say, in rebuttal, that an order of beings inca- 
pable of understanding or exercising love may be worshipers notwithstand- 
ing, because delighting in the Divine perfections. But this, again, is illogi- 
cal, and therefore it admits of no reasonable proof. The Scriptures contain 
truths which transcend our reason, but it may be questioned whether they 
teach anything which contradicts our reason. It is illogical to maintain that 
intelligent beings of spiritual nature are loveless by the constitution of 
their nature, but yet capable of adoration and of delight in the perfections 
of God who is love. If this were so, they would be worshiping not the God 
who is, but some of the attributes of a God divested of Jove. In that case 
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also God has surrounded His throne and peopled His heavens with beings 
who render worship without love in it and service without joy, for the joy of 
service can be only from love. 

We come now more definitively, and briefly as possible, to the matter of 
direct evidence—a weighing of proof texts, if such there be. To sustain 
his position the author resorts to some remarkable exposition. Here isa 
specimen instance: Referring us to the words at 1 John iv. 7, ‘‘ Every one 
that loveth is born of God,’’ he says that, since the angels are not born of 
God, it follows “almost, if not quite certainly,” that ange’s do not love. 
But why? The Scriptures are for human beings, and addressed to 
humanity. ‘‘ Every one” therefore would mean every human soul. How 
ever, for the sake of the argument, let the term here be allowed so to apply 
as shall exclude angels from the réle of those who love. Only, our author is- 
bound to be consistent. Let us turn to the same epistle, chap. iii. 14, R. V.: 
‘* He that loveth not abideth in death.’”? The words ‘‘ he that ’’ equal who- 
ever or any one, and must have an application as broad as that of chap, 
iv. 7.. It will follow that, since angels do not love, therefore angels abide 
in death. If chap. iv. 7 is allowed to prove the one, chap. iii. 14 will prove 
the other. Again: Psalm xxxi. 23, ‘‘ O love the Lord, all ye His holy ones.” 
If the ‘‘ every one’ of 1 John iv. 7 applies in a way to exclude angels from 
those who love, then equally ‘all ye his holy ones”? includes angels in the 
exhortation to love. This psalm is esteemed a Psalm of David, who was a 
prophet, and his pen was guided by inspiration. This exhortation there- 
fore is addressed to beings capable of loving ; for the Word of God is always 
reasonable. 

That love and its long-suffering do not reside in angelic nature is further 
argued in this book from Exodus xxiii. 20: ‘* Behold, I send an angel before 
thee, to keep thee by the way Beware of him... . provoke him 
not, for he will not pardon your transgression, for my name is in him.’’ 
Our author thinks this description of the angel so diametrical to the Lord’s 
gracious expression of His own attributes—‘‘ merciful ... . long-suffering, 
forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin ’’—as to make it evident that angelic 
attributes are not like the Divine attributes, and hence that their anger 
against sin is a quick anger, not tempered with love and long-suffering. 
There is something peculiarly infelicitous in an inferential mode of reason- 
ing like this. It leaves probabilities quite out of account and unreckoned 
with. The suggestion that the Divine Deliverer would send in charge and 
leadership of His chosen people a messenger whose untempered anger might 
prevent him from carrying out the Divine disposition in the case is one that 
disturbs our sense of fitness. Not only so, it also disregards the statement 
‘*for my name is in him.’’ If atthe outset our author had been content 
with assuming that, since the angelic hosts never had such an expression of 
the Divine love in their own case as is given to man, they therefore cannot 
love God as the redeemed of mankind will love Him, he would have been 
within the line of probabilities. But as at the outset he disregards proba- 
bilities, so here also. It is altogether probable that angelic ministry to the 
weak and erring is attended with angelic compassion and love. The 
author's reference to Ex. xxiii. 20 proves nothing to the contrary. As well 
make use of various texts which speak of the hot anger of the Lord Him- 
self as incompatible with His compassion or His love. Note, for instance, 
the chapter preceding, xxii, at verse 24, ‘‘ And my wrath shall wax hot, and 
I will kill you with the sword ;” and Num. xi. 10, ‘‘ And the anger of the 
Lord was kindled greatly.’’ So, in the well-known narrative Num. xiv., 
although, at Moses’ intercession, their murmuring was pardoned, yet that 
generation was not permitted to enter the promised land. 
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Dr. Bradley continues along this line with a purpose, which shall appear 
presently. Angels, he argues, have not ‘“‘eternal life,’”? because (so he 
points out) they have no part in Christ nor in the benefits of His redemp- 
tion. He appeals to Heb. ii. 16: ‘‘ For verily he taketh not hold of angels, 
but of the seed of Abraham” (cf. Gal. iii. 29, “‘ If ye be Christ’s, then are 
ye Abraham’s seed’’). In assuming this the author does not affirm that 
angels are mortal. They are of an undying nature, and, having withstood 
when others revolted, they may have right to the tree of life. (This is 
inferred rather than affirmed.) But, having no part or direct benefit in 
Christ, they have not properly ‘‘ that eternal life which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto us.’? All that need be said about this is that it 
assumes what we do not certainly know to be true. What we do know 
without any dissension is that the holy angels are not beings redeemed from 
sin and from the death of sin, and therefore that whatever benefit may be 
theirs through Christ is not by way of redemption. But that the angelic 
orders do or will participate in larger and eternal exaltation and blessedness 
by reason of Christ’s exaltation and in Him, than had been theirs previ- 
ously would seem the natural construction of certain Scriptural statements. 
Thus we read at Col. i. 19, 20: ‘* For it was the good pleasure of the Father 
.... through him [Christ] to reconcile all things unto Himself... . 
whether things upon the earth or things in the heavens’’—reconcile, that 
is, in the sense of bringing together or gathering in one benefit, not in the 
usual sense of ‘‘atonement.’’ This is evident from.a corresponsive text 
in Ephes. j. 10, where the phrase is ‘‘ to gather together in one all things 
in Christ, the things in the heavens and the things upon the earth,’ and 
where it appears that this is to be set forth ‘in the fullness of times,” or in 
a future age; so in accord with ii. 7, in the ‘Sages to come.’’ The Revised 
Version renders i. 10 ‘‘to sum up all things in Christ,” as if ‘* the whole 
family in heaven and earth ’’ includes other orders than the redeemed from 
among men. 

I have said that Dr. Bradley follows this line of argument with a purpose. 
That purpose is to exhibit the more vividly and as with a more brilliant 
glory the riches and wonders of Divine love, not only in its rescue of man, 
but also in its endowment of man with an attribute denied to a higher order 
of beings. If it can be shown that the Bible warrants usin the conclusion 
that man is the only creature intended for love and for an understanding of 
the love of God, the only creature also appointed to the benefits of the sacri- 
ficial work of Christ and of His resurrection life, then the fact that the 
whole vast universe of created beings outside of humanity is destitute of 
these endowments and benefits serves as ‘“‘a magnificent background,” 
against which the wonders of redeeming love and the Gospel of the grace of 
God stand out heightened in a glory of contrast. Herein, the author thinks, 
we find a reason for the centering of the Divine interest upon so small a 
scene as‘this diminutive planet. We answer that all this, the ‘* back- 
ground ”’ and the “glory of contrast’ are evident and sufficient without a 
resort to the dreary assumption that there is no love nor comprehension of 
love in other creatures than redeemed man. No one disputes that this 
planet is the chosen stage for the manifestation of the Son of God, the 
chosen sphere of Divine love in its redeeming aspects. Let no word be said 
to derogate from the distinctive glory of redeeming love. Our difference 
with Dr. Bradley is not regarding this display, but regarding “the back- 
ground.” In weighing the whole evidence for and against his argument we 
have found the latter based upon assumptions alike uncalled for and 
unproven. For when we speak of *‘ the argument ”’ here reference is had, not 
to its refreshing discourse on the display of God’s love to the universe, but 
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to the prominence given to the author’s new theory of angelic nature as 
affecting that display. The argument so understood, as it relates to the con- 
stitution of angels, may be reduced under two heads, thus: First, a. All that 
we know of angels we know from the Bible. 6. The Bible does not say that 
the angels love God. rgo: the angels do not love God (the inference be- 
ing, since they are admitted to be ‘* holy,” that they are incapable of love). 
Secondly, a. Eternal life for creatures is in Christ alone, through His re- 
deeming work. 0b. The holy angels are not objects of his redeeming 
work. Zrgo: the holy angels have not eternal life. In the first of the 
above syllogisms proposition a is not questioned. Proposition b may be dis- 
puted. The deduction is more specious than sound or scientific. In the 
second syllogism proposition b is not questioned. If proposition a be ad- 
mitted, the deduction as given must follow. But proposition a is defective, 
inasmuch as it may signify less or more, and reaches beyond our evidence. 
Until proposition a shall be defined and proven the conclusion has only one 
leg to stand upon. 

Much more could be presented from Scripture, did space permit, indica- 
ting that angels do render a service of love to God and a ministry of love to 
the heirs of salvation—e. g., the word of the heavenly messenger to 
Daniel: ‘‘O man greatly beloved ;” and, again, ‘‘ for thou art greatly be- 
loved.’? Either he speaks as himself loving Daniel or he speaks concerning 
God’s love without understanding what he means! It makes no difference 
that the margin renders the expression ‘‘ man of desires,’’ since the Hebrew 
idiom undoubtedly warrants the rendering of the text. If it be objected 
that this was a theophany, we reply: Let any one read carefully the portions 
of Dan. ix. and x. in which this expression occurs, and say if he can avoid 
the conclusion that Gabriel is the speaker in each case. The subject of the 
Divine vision, in chap. x. 4-8, is not the one “sent” of ver. 11. Again, 
when Dr. Bradley affirms that the words, Luke xv. 10, ‘ joy in presence of 
the angels of God”’ signify not that the angels rejoice, but that God rejoices 
in their presence, is this not dangerously straining a point to bolster up an 
hypothesis? And so of ver. 7. If angels do not love fallen men as God 
loves them, they cannot rejoice at their repentance. The ‘‘ joy in heaven ”’ 
would thus be a joy of God alone. We do not believe that the Lord, the 
Creator of heaven and earth, is thus solitary in His joy. Angels in being 
‘*sons of God” are partakers of Divine nature. The fact is that the out- 
burst of angelic rejoicing on the plains of Bethlehem on the night of the 
nativity could have had no other source than a lively sympathy with the 
occasion and its promise—a love like that of God. 

Ridgewood, N. J. GEORGE HOPKINS. 


Sacred Tunes for the Consecration of Life. Hymns of the Religion of 
Science. By Paul Carus. 4to, pp. 48. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1899.) Surely in his zeal for the commendation of his, so-called “ religion 
of science ’’ (which is just no religion at all), Dr. Carus has overreached him- 
self this time. Wecan look upon his book as nothing less than a caricature 
on a Christian hymn-book—saved from being offensive (if it is saved from 
being offensive) only by the obvious lack of humorous intent in its perpetra- 
tor. Thesentiment is not religious: the hymns are not verse: the whole 
manner is that of parody: and the serious Preface and Notes are in their way 
as funny as they can be. Think of a parody on ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee”’ 
addressed to ‘‘God superpersonal’’ who is ‘in life cosmical;” and ex- 
plained by an elaborate note of two finely printed quarto pages! It reminds 
one of Mr. Mallock’s castaways howling to the All, in lieu of worship. We 
prefer Dr. Carus greatly in his réle of philosopher, where a defective sense 
of humor does not work such obvious havoc. 








